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tilizers for Your Farm 


THIS ISSUE: New F. er 


he 


Fight 
colds © 


.-. with orange juice—extra rich 
in Vitamin C and other elements 
that help you keep fit. 


Doctors are still baffled by the 
common cold—but most of them 
say, “Drink lots of orange juice,” 
when a cold threatens. That’s be. 
cause it provides so much Vitamin 
C plus valuable liquids, and be. 
cause it helps maintain the body's 
alkaline reserves, 


Only Nature knows 
the combination 


... of natural Vitamin C, plus other 
vitamins and minerals in orange 
juice. Beside helping you keep up 
to “par”—it helps build beautiful 
bones and beautiful teeth —helps 
“sparkle” your hair and eyes. 


Pure Florida orange juice 
in a can—so sweet, so delicious 
Delicious Canned Orange Juice 
from Florida is the low-cost way to 
have pure, full-strength juice al- 
ways ready. Just open the can and 
pour it out—it has the rich, golden 
flavor of sweetest, sun-ripe Florida 
oranges, and it has the same natural 
Vitamin C. Keep a big can always 
in the refrigerator—it tastes extra 


— - delicious when it’s extra cold! 
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So economical— — GET THE REAL THING! 
SO Convenite nt 7 oo , se No synthetic substitute gives you natural 


Vitamin C and the other health benefits 


any lime, any season — - Te, Pe e 7 ) that make canned orange juice so good 


for you. 


How economical — one 46-ounce can fills eight big glasses. ae # 





Why take less than the TOTAL TRACTION” 
selec you get with TRACTION SURE- GRIP! 


bee 


START 


RD MOVE: Now There’s no mystery about freedom from bruises, buckle 

rt at the | TRACTION SURE-GRIP traction that breaks, cracks. And the toughest 
harnesses practically allofamod- rubber compounds in the tread 
ern tractor’s high horsepower. defy chipping, tears, wear. 


ON-THE-FARM SERVICE. Your 
Goodyear dealer is equipped to 
deliver, mount and fill new tires 
right on the farm. He'll make 
some repairs right on the spot, or 
take tires back for major repairs 
And endurance! TRACTION SURE- or retreading while he keeps you 
Grip 3-T Cord is triple-tempered going with free loaners. Call him 
by the exclusive Goodyear process in to quote you on his liberal 
involving Tension, Temperature trade-in tire allowance! Goodyear, 
and Time. It gives you unique Farm Tire Dept., Akron 16, Ohio. 


THE FIRST FORWA 


There simply is more gripping 
area, a stronger grip, and better 
cleaning action. The result: better 
and faster work, lower fuel cost 
per acre of work done. 


THE SHOULDE RS A 


Tops in front tire performance 


NEW SUPER-RIB 
3 ribs for better steering, 
better flotation, better wear! 


BUY OR SPECIFY FARM TIRES BY 


GOOD, 


MORE FARMERS PREFER GOODYEAR TRACTOR TIRES THAN ANY OTHER KIND 


Sure-Grip —T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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Market fish . . . . « »« » - 90 


. that pay can 
be raised in ponds. 
Search for better 
species, fish food 
led to ton-per-acre 
yields at Auburn. 


eccscces OO 


. began over 750 
years ago. Today 
rockets help obtain 
scientific informa- 
tion. Here’s a look 
at their future. 


Farm homes. ...... .98 


.. remodeled with 
taste and an eye 
to comfort say, 
“Come in.” This 
story will give you 
decorating ideas. 





Antone ene - - 104 


- equipment has 
been installed by 
Southern poultry- 
men to cut costs, 
These ideas save 
time, feed, labor. 


. are becoming 
indispensable on 
even small opera- 
Here’s how 
to get best perfor- 
mance from yours. 


tions. 





shows a group 
of Young Farmers 
and Homemakers 
enjoying a square 
dance at the an- 
nual folk festival 
at the University 
of Tennessee. For 
more about these 
rural revels, see 
Romaine Smith’s 
| article on page 52, 








Wie e' + Mew Fentliness cette ter 


ae st “For Fun and Fel- 
ry Have a Folk Festival.” The color- 
ful scene was snapped by Staff Photographer 
John McKinney. The fiddler is Sam Green, 
well known Loudon County, Tenn., country 
musician. Charlie McCall, Loudon County 
agent, is “plucking” the guitar. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


in all Southern States (including Mary- 

land, Delaware), also cow" and New 

Mexico, 5 years, $3 . ears, $2. 

1 year, $1. Outside mE ern States, 

$1.50 a ye. Outside United States, $ 
ingle copy price, 15 cents. 


All Subscriptions Stop When Out. 


Please renew before expiration to avoid 
missing @ copy. . . . Watch for blank, 
“Your Subscription Has Expired.” 


For prompt service on all editorial matters, subscribers in Georgia, Alabama, Florida should address our Birmingham, Ala., office. 
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“With our Eaton 2-Speed Axle— 
THERE’S A GEAR TO FIT EVERY HAULING JOB” 


—SAYS FARMER LEWIS F. THOMPSON, COTTON CENTER, TEXAS 


“We work 2000 irrigated acres out here in West Texas,” says Mr. 


Thompson. ‘Our main crops are cotton, soy beans, wheat, grain sorghum and 
alfalfa hay. We also raise and feed cattle. An operation like ours calls for 
plenty of mechanized equipment—everything from tractors to self-propelled 
combines. Our 1957 Eaton-Axle Dodge truck is the most versatile unit we 
have. It’s used continuously to haul crops, equipment, and livestock in all 
kinds of weather—over all kinds of fields and roads. 

“With the powerful’ Eaton low-gear range, our truck can move right 
through soft, ditched fields. And—at harvest time—that low-gear range 
lets us hold the truck to a slow, steady crawl and load directly from the 
combine. 

; = “We can always depend on our Eaton 2-Speed Axle. For example—when 
“THE EATON IS EASY TO HANDLE,” continues Mr. Thomp- a rainstorm’s brewing and we’ve expensive grain sorghum seed ready to 
“7 oop no pring got rag ods mean jerk- move, every minute counts. Hauling time, through the field and over the 
the engine and pr det e902 ae ee ee highway, shortened by our Eaton, saves us plenty of dollars. We just couldn’t 
power-transmitting units, too. We’ve , 99 
uever had a single repair expense on our Eaton 2-Speed.” afford to be without an Eaton 2-Speed Axle. : 
Discover the advantages for yourself—your truck dealer will gladly 


arrange a demonstration. 











DODGE DEALER B. D. ‘‘Pete” [ij 
Reynolds, V.P. and General | 

Manager Louthan-Dowell Mo- 
‘ots, Lubbock, Texas, says, “We 


think Eaton 2-Speed Axles are [is 

the finest. Our customers do, too. ff , ; E AT O iN 

Neve never heard anything but |# tx 

aise for Eaton performance. § ” 7, 2-SPEED TRUCK AXLES 


Laton-equi ; 
; pped trucks sold eight 
"nine years ago are still going MORE THAN 2 MILLION EATON AXLES IN TRUCKS TODAY 


prong.” EATON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 
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WOLVERINES SECRET TRIPLE-TANNING 
PROCESS TANS NATURALLY TOUGH HORSE - 
HIDE AND PIGSKIN SUPER SOFT TO STAY 

SOFT=EVEN ORY SOFT AFTER SOAKING. 
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LEATHER KNUCKLE STRAP, TIPS, SHIELD, THUMB 
EXTRA WEAR. 





HEAVYWEIGHT SUEDE PIGSKIN GLOVE, TOUGH 
ANDO INDEX FINGER MEANS MONEY-SAVING 























YOU WEAR EM, YOU WONT BE WITHOUT EM! 
AT STORES EVERYWHERE. 





WOLVERINE GLOVES 





The Progressive Farmer 


We'd Like 
To Mention 





Cotton, Proclamations, and Blood Pressure 


Gov. John Patterson’s proclamation declaring March 6-12 
“Plant, Release, or Lose Week in Alabama” was appreciated by 
every leader anxious to see the state make maximum use of its 
989,000 allotted cotton acres. The interest of the governor and the 
united efforts of virtually every agency in Alabama serving cotton 
farmers has paid off, too. Of the nearly 1 million acres allotted, it 
seems probable that nearly all will either be planted or be in Soil 
Bank reserve. Utilized total last year was over 100,000 acres short. 


But Governor Patterson, Lt.-Gov. Albert Boutwell, and all the 
cotton-minded folks who gathered at the State Capitol to hear the 
cotton proclamation couldn’t be totally serious on such an occasion. 
The governor recalled that in the part of Tallapoosa County where 
he grew up land was thin, stalks were short, and picking was back- 
breaking. “The ground was so rocky you couldn’t crawl on your 
knees,” added a man in the audience. 


Lieutenant-Governor Boutwell vowed that he early learned a 
lot about cotton in South Alabama. “I remember very well,” he re- 
marked, “when I got 40 cents a hundred for catching weevils.” 


If Alabama falls behind now, we think it can be blamed on the 
long winter and a very late crop start. The Clanton doctor who 
says (so goes the story) that he can tell a peach grower at this time 
of year by his blood pressure would, we suspect, have trouble in 
1960 if he got a mixture of cotton and peach growers. 


Added Honors for Sallie Hill 


Our “Miss Sallie” continues to have honors bestowed upon her 
for her many contributions to better homemaking and better rural 
living in the South. This past month Miss Sallie Hill, Home Editor, 
was guest of honor at a party given by the Birmingham chapter of 
the National League of Pen Women of America. Through the years 
Miss Hill has served as president of this Birmingham chapter, presi- 
dent of the Alabama chapter, and vice president of the national 
group. She has also served for many years as editor of “Pen Feath- 
ers,” monthly publication of the Birmingham group. 

Just last fall, the Alabama Home Economics Association recog- 
nized Miss Hill as the state’s “Outstanding Home Economist.” Rec- 
ognition of Miss Hill as “First Lady of the Home” was part of their 
50th anniversary celebration. 

Miss Hill has been The Progressive Farmer’s Home Editor since 
1933. In 1954 she was named a vice president of our company. In 
1959 she was one of three women selected to contribute to the book, 
“This is the South.” Her chapter, “Kissing Don’t Last, Cookery Do,” 
has received acclaim from many sections of the nation. 


Another Tragic Automobile Accident 


After nearly three months of hospitalization, Associate Editor 
Harold Benford is now at home and is, we hope, headed toward 
full recovery. Cards and letters will reach him at 953 Shades Crest 
Road, Birmingham 9, Ala. 

Shortly before we began final makeup on this issue came word 
that the attractive, vivacious girl in the purple-flowered dress on 
our cover was dead, another innocent victim of a tragic highway 
accident. Harlene Myers, 18, was a freshman at the University of 
Tennessee, holder of several beauty contest titles, and an outstand- 
ing student. She was active in several clubs and in her church. 

Harlene had everything to live for. She was youthful, pretty, 
talented, intelligent, dependable. America can ill afford to lose 
young people of her caliber, character, and ability. 

We ask again: “How long will we allow these tragic losses to 
continue on our highways?” 


Know a Couple Married 75 Years? 


With folks living so much longer these days, it isn’t unusual to 
hear of a couple married 50 years and celebrating a golden anni- 
versary. But do you know of any couples who have been married 
75 years? We surely would like to hear about them. How about 
writing us and telling us their names and where they live? 


Ory, ail TD singe 
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Our Motto: f 
To Help Make the South— 
A Land of Plenty, a 
A Land of Beauty, 
A Land of Rural Comradeship. 
Serving no master, ruled by no faction, U 
circumscribed by no —_ or narrow 
policy, it welll foarlosely the right defend : 
and impart ondemn.— & 


Ray wrong Cc 


From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, 1886. 





ss) American Farm Fence is guaranteed 


USS American Farm Fence must be free of manufacturing defects or your dealer will replace it. This simple but 
important statement appears on a tag that comes with every roll of USS American fence. It’s important to you 
because it’s your positive assurance from United States Steel that every foot of fence you buy will be top quality or 
it will be replaced. And this guarantee is just one more reason why USS American fence is your best buy. You get 
fence woven of high grade carbon steel wire, heavily galvanized for top protection against rust and weather. USS 
American fences don’t sag because hinge joints lock the wires firmly in place. A tension curve between each joint 
allows the fence to expand and contract with weather changes, and to give and snap back when pushed by cattle. 
USS American will take a lot of punishment and last you a long, long time. When you need fence, be sure you get 
guaranteed USS American. General offices, Fairfield, Alabama. USS and American are registered trademarks 
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Special from The Progressive 
Farmer’s Washington Office 


What’s New 





By EUGENE BUTLER 
and JAY RICHTER 


New Farm Bill by House Democrats 


Partisan battlelines are forming up in the Capital around a 
sweeping new farm bill proposed by House Democrats including 
W. R. Poage of Texas and Carl] Albert of Oklahoma. 

The Administration is against the bill, and Agriculture Secre- 
tary Ezra T. Benson is denouncing it in speeches as a revival of 
the Brannan Plan. 

Democratic backers of the new measure are trying, on the 
other hand, to educate the country to the fact that this is some- 
thing new and different. The sponsors believe that their basic 
idea is sound, that it will appeal to city lawmakers when they 
understand it fully, and that it can serve as the basis for party 
farm policy. 

Note, however, that not all Democrats from farm areas are for 
the bill. A check of the 19 legislators who had signed up as spon- 
sors by presstime showed that only Poage could be classed as a 
Southerner. And Rep. Thomas G. Abernethy (D.-Miss.) had warned 
during a House Agriculture Committee hearing that “some of us 
Democrats are not for it.” 

Some of the things you'll want to know about how this highly- 
complicated bill would work: 

—Growers of practically all crops would be eligible to drop 
marketing orders, including nationwide orders, if they wanted to. 

—Growers of surplus crops who decided they didn’t want 
marketing orders would be offered a chance to draft new “stabili- 
zation” programs. Tobacco, wool, and sugar would be exempt 
from this provision. But for growers of other crops, a stabilization 
plan would be drafted by an elected grower committee and sub- 
mitted to farmers in a referendum. If two-thirds approved, the 
plan would take effect. If not, present programs would continue. 
Basically, the idea is to draft plans that would tailor production 
to something less than total demand, allowing a reduction in Gov- 
ernment stockpiles. 

—The bill also includes a land retirement section including a 
10% “contributed” cutback. Such cutbacks would make growers 
eligible for stabilization program benefits. Additional cuts for 
which the farmer would be paid in negotiable “surplus” certifi- 
cates representing Government-owned crops are also provided. 


With the Candidates 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon, who has only to show up 
alive at the GOP convention this year to get his party’s presidential 
nomination, has said publicly that agriculture may well be an im- 
portant issue in the coming campaign. What Nixon’s policy on this 
front will be remains, for the record, a mystery. 

Informally, Nixon’s friends have been busily spreading the 
word that their man is under wraps now because of his loyalty 
to the Administration. But he'll have a new Nixon farm policy 
when he’s on his own after the convention. And it won’t be a 
Benson policy, Nixon’s associates insist. 

Nixon has been conferring with known anti-Benson Republi- 
cans like ex-Congressman Clifford R. Hope of Kansas and has 
pulled together a group of assistants to help him hammer out a 
sort of policy paper on agriculture. 

One thing is sure, Nixon’s associates say: When Agriculture 
Secretary Benson says the Vice President is backing his policies 
all the way, he’s talking for Benson, not Nixon. 


Southern Poultrymen Against Controls 


Opposition from Southern poultrymen and the Administration 
seems to have pretty well doomed hopes for 1960 passage of a bill 
providing marketing orders and—at the (Continued on page 10) 
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Flies get tougher 
every year. It looks 
like the 1960 fly sea- 
son is gonna be murder. The only ques. 
tion is, who’s gonna furnish the corpse 

. . and the answer to that is strictly 
up to you. You can rid your place of 
flies if you want to, and it will pay you 
to do it. 


HIT "EM WHEN THEY’RE WEAK 


Get rid of the breeding places. You 
can kill flies by the millions with a 
pitchfork and a manure spreader. And 
it helps to spray breeding areas with 
Watkins Malathion. It’s just the right 
diet for fly maggots. (Heh heh.) 


FOR THOSE THAT GOT AWAY 


In practical farm situations, some 
flies hatch anyway, no matter how good 
you are at keeping breeding places 
cleaned up .. . or come in from other 
farms. So then what you do is feed ‘em. 


Watkins has a new, sugar-coated 
fruit-flavored cornmeal that flies just 
love. Of course, it makes ’em kind of 
sick. Matter of fact, it makes ’em kind 
of dead in a minute or so. (Tch tch.) 


I’m talking about the completely new 
1960 formula Watkins Fly Bait. I’ve 
never seen anything like it. Flies think 
it’s delicious . . . they don’t know it’s 
spiked with Malathion and DDVP for 
an extra fast, sure kill. 


Then, if you really like to kill flies 
the way I do, there’s nothing that's 
quite as much fun as finishing up the 
job with the new, improved Watkins 
Grade AA Fly Spray. Use it in the 
barn, milk room, etc. Fog it with a Jet 
Challenger. 


PASTURE PROTECTION 


One last thought. Cows that spend 
the day fighting flies instead of mow- 
ing grass don’t get what it takes to keep 
their production up. Matter of fact, 
pestered cows will drop by as much as 
20%. So it really pays to use the new 
1960 formula Watkins Livestock Spray 
on cows. It lets em eat in peace. 


Your Watkins Dealer carries a com 
plete line of insecticides . . . repellents, 
space sprays, baits and residuals. This 
year let him help you kill your flies. 
(It’s fun!) 


Watkins Products, Ine. 


Memphis, Tenn. Richmond, Va- 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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New York Life’s Assured Accumulator 
Plan has a double advantage .. . “banks” 
$10,000 for your retirement... 

protects your family until then with 

the same amount of life insurance! 


If you would like to look forward to a com- 
fortable retirement, just remember this—it’s 
important to “‘lay up” funds now if you want 
to be sure of “‘letting up” when retirement 
time rolls around. 


Thousands of foresighted farmers and ranch- 
ers have done this through New York Life’s 
dual-purpose Assured Accumulator Plan. 
This plan protects your future by systemat- 
ically accumulating funds. At age 65, the 
policy pays you $10,000 or more in cash—or, 
if you prefer, a monthly income for life. 


Secondly, this plan gives your family immedi- 
ale protection. If you should die before 65, 
your family is assured ready cash—for living 
expenses .. . to keep the farm going... or 
to help pay for the children’s education. 


Premium rates for this double-purpose fi- 
nancial protection are favorably low. That’s 
because the plan’s minimum face amount 
of $10,000 cuts down overhead costs. This 
saving is passed along to you. 


Ask the New York Life Agent in your area 
to show you how a modest investment in 
this plan can brighten the future for you. 
Or mail the coupon at the right. 





Popular life insurance plan can provide 
“happy years ahead” for you! 
































MAKE SURE YOU HAVE 
ENOUGH INSURANCE TO COVER 
THE FAMILY’S BASIC NEEDS! 





The amount of insurance you now have 
might not take care of your widow and 
children for very long. Just how much 
you ought to have depends on your fam- 
ily’s living standards, number of chil- 
dren, their ages and any future plans 
you have for them. Your New York Life 
Agent can help you figure your true 
insurance needs. He can also plan a pro- 
gram based on modern policies, like the 
Assured Accumulator, that will protect 
your family now, provide for your re- 
tirement later! 








The New York Life Agent in Your County is a Good Man to Know 





NEW YORK LIFE 


@yli) INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York Life, a mutual company, pays dividends, as 
declared, to policy owners only. It is one of the strongest 
legal reserve life insurance companies in the world. 








New York Life Insurance Co., Dept. PF-40 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


I would like more information about the Assured 
Accumulator Plan, minimum amount, $10,000. 


I (am) (am not) a New York Life policy owner now. 


NAME. 





ADDRESS. 





TOWN. 





COUNTY. STATE 
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Revolutionary 3-layer tablet for relief of 





HELPS DRAIN ALL 8 SINUS CAVITIES 


DRISTAN’®Decongestant Tablets 


10 


COLDS MISERIES 


AND 


(critical areas of colds infection) 








DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets, working through the bloodstream, 
bring dramatic relief from colds miseries, sinus congestion and pollen 
allergies. DRISTAN ... amazing medical achievement. . . contains: 
(1) The scientific decongestant most prescribed by doctors. Reaches 
all congested areas in minutes . . . shrinks swollen nasal-sinus mem- 
branes... promotes drainage... restores free breathing. (2) An 
exclusive anti-allergent to block allergic reactions often associated 
with colds, plus a highly effective combination of pain relievers. 
Relieves body aches and pains due to colds, reduces fever. (3) Vitamin 
C, to help build body resistance to colds infection. For quick relief, 
get DRISTAN Decongestant Tablets. Note: Today DRISTAN is widely 
imitated. But the fact is... the exclusive DRISTAN Tablet formula 
cannot be duplicated. Accept no substitutes! 

















Bo 
ONCE Stay, 


ANTI-ALLERGENT "" 
4 PAIN RELIEVERS . 
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REVOLUTIONARY 
3-LAYER TABLET 


DRISTAN is the exclusive 3-layer 
tablet discovery which for the 
first time makes it possible to 
unite certain medically-proven 
ingredients into one fast-acting 
uncoated tablet! The exclusive 
DRISTAN Tablet formula can- 
not be duplicated. 


WHEN COLDS STRIKE, TAKE DRISTAN. 
nasal-sinus passages Working through the 
become clogged with bloodstream, DRISTAN 
germ-laden mucus... shrinks all swollen 
responsible for so membranes, promotes 
much colds suffering drainage, restores free 
and misery. breathing. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Fewer “‘B” Cotton Farms, More ‘’B” Acres 


Less Margin Between Corn and Other Feeds 


Brucellosis Control May Get More Backing 


What's New... In Brief 











What’s New 
(Continued from page 8) 


option of producers—marketing or production quotas for chickens, 
eggs, and turkeys. 

Hearings on a bill drafted along those lines were held recently 
before a Senate agriculture subcommittee. The proposal had strong 
even fervent, backing from some Northeastern poultrymen and 
from a number of Californians. But leaders of the Southern poultry 
industry said they were flat-out against anything that could lead to 
controlling their production. Administration witnesses testified 
that USDA was also against anything that could produce poultry 
quotas, whether producers wanted them or not. 





Fewer cotton farmers chose the “B” planting program in 196) 
than in 1959—61,139 this year against 69,138 last year. But there 
were more big operators jumping into the extra-acres option this 
time and, as expected, we'll have more “B” acres in 1960- 
1,192,848 added acres this year compared with 1,017,830 in 1959. 
With around 150,000 more acres in the Soil Bank, there’s a good 
chance that no more total acres will be planted in 1960 than jg 
1959. 

This means that in 1960 we have a potential of 17,502,843 
acres allotted for all cotton. Of this total, 4,175,014 acres or almogt 
one-fourth will be grown by producers in the “B” program. Lagt 
year there were 17,327,830 acres in the total cotton allotment and 
about one-fifth was represented by “B” producers. s 

Of Georgia’s 87,635 cotton farms, only 263 chose the “B” re 
this year. In Alabama, 992 out of 119,703 farms took the “B” plan j 
In Florida, there were 28 “B” farms out of 8,765. The big “BM 
acreage states were Texas, California, Arkansas, Mississippi, Arey 
zona, and Missouri. 7] 





























If USDA’s careful plotting of the relationship between support 
prices for corn and other feed crops works out as planned, there 
may be some reduction in corn acreage this year. 

This is an important test for USDA policymakers, who have 
been stung sharply by the fact that corn acreage zoomed and 
production hit a new record last year when controls were taken off, 
If their juggling of price-support relationships brings corn produc 
tion down this year, the Administration officials will be in a much 
better position to fend off attacks on their program. 

Here’s what’s happened: Price supports for corn were reduced 
for 1960 to an average of $1.06 per bushel, a drop of about 6% 
from last year. But instead of ordering comparable cuts for soy- 
beans, grain sorghums, and other feed grains, USDA officials de- 
cided to leave supports for those crops at their 1959 levels. 

Thus, the margin between corn and competing feed crops is 
reduced. USDA hopes the new relationship will lead some farm- 
ers to plant less corn, more soybeans. At presstime, however, an 
“intentions to plant” report indicated Corn Belt states will increase 
corn plantings 2%. One definite conclusion to be drawn from the 
report is that U. S., over-all, may again break all previous com- 
production records, especially with favorable weather. 


A strong pitch is being made to get Congress to put up $2 
million annually in federal brucellosis control funds instead of tf 
Administration’s recommendation for $15.5 million. A H 
Agriculture Committee resolution calling for the increase was 
the other day to the House Appropriations Committee. 


Some Democrats are bucking at a provision in a bill to simplify 
laws governing Farmers Home Administration operations. 
sections of the bill are noncontroversial, but one clause would allow 
higher interest rates on FHA-insured farm mortgage loans. . +9} 
Another USDA study shows that 10.3 million of the nation’s 2h | 
million farm people lived in the South in 1959. This gave ti 
South more farmers than any other section. . . . Cost of food for ti® 
average U. S. factory worker, in terms of hours of labor required 
to pay his grocery bill, has declined 27% since 1947-49, an Agt 
culture Department study shows. . . . Farm Bureau leaders até 
apparently greatly disturbed by those economic studies showing 
farm income would drop sharply with no controls and low sup 
ports. Farm Bureau President Charles B. Shuman made a spe 
point of denouncing the studies at great length in recent testimony 
before the House Agriculture Committee, calling them “rigged. 












Which Volkswagen truck 
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h The VW Pick-up carries 1,764 lbs. payload on a 45-sq. ft. loading floor The VW Panel Truck carries 1,830 lbs. payload in 170 cubic feet— 
"1 pie -plus a weather-tight inside locker that provides 23 cu. ft. additional space. almost twice the capacity of the usual half-ton truck. Double side doors and 
<en off, Sides can be lowered to convert it into a roomy flat-bed truck. Only $1,885*. roomy rear door are handy for deliveries or general farm usage. Only $1,895*. 
‘roduc | Stakes and tarpaulin (optional at extra cost) convert it into a covered van. Double doors in both sides are optional at slight extra cost. 


1 much 





7 Pe e No matter which VW truck you choose, you’ll get more work 
ab done—at half the over-all cost of usual half-ton trucks. 

Rugged as it is, a VW Truck loaded weighs no more than the 
~s usual truck empty. Thus it crosses soft terrain where ordinary 
ver, an trucks bog down. Its rear-mounted, air-cooled engine gives it 
“a sure-footed traction in sand and mud. Its 9.4” road clearance is 
$ com ideal for back roads. 

Case histories prove VW’s total operating costs are half those 
. of standard half-ton trucks. Your nearest VW dealer will gladly 
ing show you the figures. Or, if you prefer, mail the coupon. 
we *Suggested retail price, East Coast Port of Entry. 
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Volkswagen of America, Inc 
Box 104, Englewood, N. J. 
Gentlemen: Please send me without obliga- 


tion copy of the VW Truck Catalog, plus 
detailed cost figures of VW Truck owners. 
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lers are VW Kombi is the ideal combination of cargo carrier and personnel ‘ 


howing tatrier. It carries nine farm hands in ease and comfort. The two rear seats 
ww sup: § “nberemoved in minutes to give you a cargo carrier with 1,786 lbs. capacity. 
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= ith one seat removed, it carries six people, plus 1,336 Ibs. Only $2,095*. O Pick-up CO Panel Truck 0 Kombi 
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HOW MANY 
WILL LIVE? 






the odds 
are in 


your hands 


There’s no better way to help prevent 
chick mortality due to di ..-Pro- 
mote faster growth than Terramycin® 
Poultry Formula with Anti-Germ77°®. 


Terramycin fights disease inside 
chicks . . . helps protect against Blue 
Comb, CRD and bacterial infections 
triggered by stress conditions. 


Anti-Germ 77 kills drinking-water 
germs on contact .. . such as those or- 
anisms that cause Fowl Cholera, 
owl Typhoid, Pullorum, Paraty- 
hoid, Infectious Diarrhea and 
nteritis. 
You won’t find another treatment 
that will do more to help get baby 
chicks started off right. 


Get it from your animal health 
supplier today—keep it on hand. 





TERRAMYCIN 
Poultry Formula 


win awni-oom FJ” 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. Saves Baby Chicks 


Brooklyn 6, N.Y. 
Science for the world’s 
well-being +m 





Orennamycin BRANO OF OXVTETRACYCUNE 






Weather in April 


By Barry Schilit 





ESTIMATED PERCENTAGE OF 1504) 125 _100 
AVERAGE RAINFALL <hy® 


























50 
DAILY 
HANGES 
Conditions will be generally warmer on Aicbome, 
and wetter than usual in Georgia, Ala- and Florida 
bama, and Florida this April. Average 






















monthly temperatures should range from 
1 degree above normal in southern 
Florida to 4 degrees above normal in the 
northern portions of Georgia and Ala- 
bama. Last year, temperatures averaged 
very close to normal throughout this 
three-state region. 

Rainfall should average about 150% of 
normal in Alabama, 125% of normal in 
Florida and western Georgia, and close 
to normal in eastern Georgia. Last April, 
northern Florida, a small area in north- 
west Alabama, and all stations along the 
Gulf Coast, from Mobile to Tampa, were 
very wet. Elsewhere, conditions were 
generally dry. 








What’s Degree-Day? 


A degree-day is a simple temperature 
measurement, used primarily by the heat- 
ing industry, as a guide to estimate fuel 
requirements. To figure a degree-day: 

1. Add highest ; 
and lowest read- = = highest 
- legrees lowest 
ings of the day. 5 {120 

2. Divide by 2 ~ 60 degrees, average 
for average (daily ae 9 
mean temperature). 

3. Subtract this figure from 65. An- 
swer is a 5 degree-day. 

If your average or daily mean tem- 
perature is 65, or more, you have a no 
degree-day and theoretically you will 
need no heating that day. 











ESTIMATED DEPARTURE FROM 
AVERAGE TEMPERATURE 














Scours 


WITH 


Terramycin 


BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Soluble 
Powder 








Right after farrowing, 
help protect baby pigs 
this quick, easy way 


Terramycin Animal Formula is 
the potent way to help head off 
scours attacks at the most critical 
time in a pig’s life—right after 
farrowing. 

It’s easy with the free Terra- 
Treater® packed in every pack- 
age of Terramycin Animal For- 
mula... gives the exact dosage 
pigs need every time. Helps head 
off scours before they have a 


And if treatment is delayed 
and scours do hit, 


i ee 
q ae 
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Animal For | and ju 


mula will help get your pigs back The ju 
to normal faster . . . help protect vor of 1 


you from costly death losses. : 
See your animal health supplier 
today. 





TERRAMYCIN 


E--9 Soluble Powder 


HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 
‘COMPLETELY SOLUBLE © 


_ Lach pons represents 25 grams 
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Our editors assume no re- 
sponsibility for opinions ex- 
pressed in Mail Box letters. 


One Loophole Plugged 
a I have been told that the Gov- 
emment pays a certain amount per 
acre to people who set out pine 
trees to grow for 10 years. Why 
can’t we stop this? 


The big businessman gets a 

] chance to buy farmland not for 
y the purpose it is intended for, but 
to collect from the Government 

a and reap the harvest of timber af- 


ter taxpayers have paid for his 
land. If he insists on buying up 
farms to grow trees on, let him 
gollect from the people he sells his 
trees to. J. W. Everette, 
Lauderdale County, Ala. 


' Latest regulations prevent this 
ntil a man has owned land for 
years at least. 


Did Not Help 

"| was interested in the editorial, 
“To Alabamians Only” (February). 
| Many Alabama voters did not ex- 
' arise their privilege in February. 
Yet lack of mental hospitals and 
facilities is a disgrace to a so-called 
civilized state. The amendment 
was passed, but many had no part 
in it. Eva Dendy, 
Lauderdale County, Ala. 












Tribute to a Dog 

The circumstances around Sen- 
ator Vest’s plea (February) were 
these: 

“Senator Vest, of Missouri, was 
urged by the attorneys in a dog’s 
case to help them. Much evidence 
was introduced to show that the 
defendant had shot the dog in mal- 
ice, while the other evidence went 
to show that the dog had attacked 
the defendant. . . . 
ayed “... When he finished, judge 

or- and jury were wiping their eyes. 
back The jury returned a verdict in fa- 
‘otect vor of the plaintiff. . . .” 
eB. Mrs. E. E. Davis, 
Bay County, Fla. 





Camellia Cover 
Catherine (Mrs. Charles P. 
| Storrs) received numerous letters 
"from all over the South about her 
tamellias (January cover). 
Charles P. Storrs, 
Elmore County, Ala. 


‘What About the Renter? 
| We have three kinds of farm- 
isthe renter, the sideline farmer, 
d the big farmer. The renter 
pends altogether on the farm 
Or a living. The sideline farmer 
works in an office or some other 
for $20 to $25 a day for 8 hours. 
men he pays his farm labor $3 a 
ay for 10 to 12 hours. The big 
Mer puts his land in the Soil 
Wank for $15 to $19 per acre, goes 
| (Continued on page 17) 
























Here’s a tool that’s 


saving money and 
man-hours for farmers 


all over the country 


All over the country farmers are finding that 
up-to-date communications are as necessary 
in the business of farming as in any other 
business. Within practical limits, it’s just 
common sense for a farmer to have at least 
one extension telephone handy to help him 
cover the bases and make the most of his 
opportunities. 


. « ° e . 


Utah farmer Marion Olsen has an extension 
telephone in his shop that daily saves him an 
average of 15 round trips to the house tele- 
phone. That’s over 300 miles of walking a 
year. Or, look at it another way—Marion’s 
extension costs him about 12¢ for every man- 
hour it saves. Ever try to hire a man for 
12¢ an hour? 





BELL 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


West Virginia 
poultryman Eldon Hott 
does his buying, 
selling—most of his 
management —with 
a telephone. That’s 
why he has two 
extensions strate- 
gically located in 
his outbuildings Be. 
to help him run his atti 
70,000 broiler operation. These telephones 
save him several hours a day. He told us, “If 
I didn’t have these telephones, I wouldn’t 
have this place.” 





Near Deerfield, Massachusetts, the Yazwinski 
family recently went modern in a big way 
with a new dairy barn complete with pipe- 
line milker, push-button ventilation—and an 
extension telephone that saves 12 to 15 round 
trips a day to the house. “We just got tired 
of running,” says Frank Yazwinski, Jr. “Then, 
too, in this business you can’t afford to miss 
calls.” 


Today the extension telephone is a farm tool 
that pays its way over and over by helping 
farmers make the most of their time and op- 
portunities. It can do the same for you. Just 
call your telephone business office. They’ll be 
glad to help. 
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YOU CAN SAVE PLOWING TIME with new B.F.Goodrich Power-Grip “Silvertown” 
tires on the rear wheels of your tractor. This new B.F.Goodrich tire has so many good 
features that we just don’t have room here to tell you about them all. Ask your dealer 
about it. He’ll show you how it’s designed to harness all the power of modern 
farm equipment. 


All around the farm 


B.F.GOODRICH 
HELPS YOU 
BEAT THE CLOCK 


F WE CAN SAVE a farmer just a few hours we’ve done him a real 
BFG dealers’ service and service. So for a long time we’ve been building tires that the farmer 


- can depend upon. First our dealers make sure that their customers get 
advice plus dependable the right tire for the job, and then see they’re kept in good shape. 


tires help get the work B.F.Goodrich tires on your machinery, plus expert service from our 
dealer specialists is a real time-saving combination. For name of your 
done on time! BFG dealer see the Yellow Pages of your telephone book or write 

The B.F. Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 








tie aa si: 


YOUR BFG DEALER KNOWS FARMING and he’s fully qualified to advise _ traction, and will help avoid buckling that damages tires. Incidentally, 

— on your tire requirements and service. Here BFG Serviceman Kenneth Mr. Hutchison has 1680 acres under cultivation in the southeast section 
e is telling J. R. Hutchison, Jr. that, when plowing, inflation pressure of _ of Missouri, with cotton, wheat, soy beans and alfalfa his principal crops. 

furrow wheel tires should be increased four pounds over recommended He has 18 tractors, 3 combines, 6 cotton pickers and 7 trucks, and uses 

inflation if maximum pressure is not exceeded. This bit of BFG advice will BFG tires almost exclusively, 

save Mr. Hutchison’s men a fair amount of plowing time through better 
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COMBINING MAY BE QUITE A WAYS OFF but why not ask 
your B.F.Goodrich dealer to check the tires on your combine 
now and get them in shape for harvesting. You might be time 
ahead if you do it now. If you need new combine tires, he has 
a special pre-harvest deal for you. 


* a ee 


YOU CAN’T WASTE TIME WHEN THE WEATHER’S RIGHT FOR 
PLANTING as this BFG user will agree. His grain drill is equipped 
with BFG’s deep tread Grooved Implement tires that are built to 


haul heavy loads in rough terrain. Grooved design reduces side THE BFG POWER-GRIP “SILVERTOWN” TIRE 


slipping and rolling resistance (thus saves tractor fuel). Can be so aren vous eaneneomen. 


safely pulled at high speeds on the highway. Comes in a wide 
range of sizes. 


1) Wider Tread 

4 Power-grip shoulders 
& Knife-action cleats 
4) Open-center tread 
C5] Open channels 

© Staggered cleats 


YOU CAN SAVE HAULING TIME TOO WITH BFG ALL-PURPOSE 
TIRES. The special on-and-off-the-road BFG All-Purpose truck 
tire gives you a lot of traction in the field, in lanes, on unpaved 
roads. Yet it’s a long running son-of-a-gun that saves a lot in 
mileage and in trouble, too. 
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FOR 


THIS BAG IS THE BEST 
~ BAG YOU CAN BUY! 


Chilean Nitrate of Soda is the only natu- 
ral nitrate in the world. It is the world’s 
bag-for-bag champion nitrate and has 
been for 7 straight years. During that 
period, 473 bag-for-bag tests were made 
comparing Chilean Soda with synthetic 
nitrogen fertilizers containing twice as 
much nitrogen. But no sodium! Bag for 
bag on oats, wheat, corn, cotton and 
grass, Chilean Soda yields averaged as 
high or higher than synthetic nitrogen 
yields, regardless of nitrogen content. 
All of the nitrogen in Chilean Soda is 
nitrate nitrogen. That is a big advantage 
to begin with because the nitrogen in the 
synthetics was only half nitrate nitrogen; 
the other half was ammonia nitrogen. 
Chilean is the only natural combination 
of 100 per cent nitrate nitrogen, sodium 
and minor elements. Each bag of Chilean 
Nitrate is a bagful of extra values which 
build up fertility and offset some of the 
nitrogen content of synthetics. 

But prove it yourself. Make your own 
bag-for-bag test. Let your crops decide. 
Compare Natural Chilean Nitrate of 
Soda at any rate—on any crop; bag for 
bag with any other nitrogen fertilizer. 
You have nothing to lose. Whatever the 
result, you’re bound to win. 


NATURAL 
CHILEAN 
NITRATE | 








LOOK FOR THE BULLDOG ON THE BAG 
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(Prepared for The Progressive Farmer each month by Doane 
tural Service, Inc., the largest farm management serv- 
ice organization in America, in cooperation with our editors.) 





WHAT'S 





And What To Do About It 


Urns industry is booming in the 
South. Recent figures show cattle 
buildup is somewhat faster in the 


-South than in rest of the country. 


BEWARE OF FALL MARKET. Increase 
in cattle and increased slaughter 
point to price trouble this fall. 
Plan your program to have most 
Slaughter sales made by early fall. 


STOCKER CALVES IN SHAKY POSITION. 
Will be among first to feel price 
pressure as spring cattle demand is 
filled. If you're selling, move 
this kind as quickly as practical. 


THE WORST IS PAST on hog prices. 
We passed the low point of this 
price cycle and are also headed for 
a higher seasonal market. Best 
guide for most hogmen will be to 
produce and get as many hogs sold 
as possible over next one and one=- 
half= to two-year period. 


FEEDER PIG PRODUCERS will see 
brighter markets. Feeder prices 
have already increased and will go 


up more through spring and summer. ~ 


It's worth considering if you 
haven't got grain to finish hogs. 


DAIRY AND BEEF HERD CULLING 
should both be encouraged this sea=- 
son, because of future outlook for 
cow prices. But two newly proved 
facts should be kept in mind when 
selecting cows to keep. Both the 
tendency to bloat and to have mas- 
titis have been shown to be heredi- 
tary. Don't keep troublemakers. 


CARRY SOYBEANS TO EARLY SUMMER. 
Price improvement will be slow. 
Supply won't be tight, but prices 
should show enough gains to justify 
holding. On new crop, check to see 
if you are using best recommended 
variety for your area. 


COTTON PRICE STRENGTH will be 
limited for the rest of the market 
season. There is little if any ad- 
vantage to waiting longer to make 
your market decision. Lower grades 
have shown best gains, but are now 


less likely to hold their relative 
position to other cotton. 


POORER TOBACCO QUALITY hurt 
market for burley and most dark 
tobaccos this past season. Even 
fluecured suffered in the Old and 
Middle Belts. Where quality was a 
problem, look for stronger prices 
for crop now started. Demand is 
there. Even fluecured producers, 
who saw higher prices,can look for 
a@ stronger demand, at markettime. 


BEHAVIOR OF CORN MARKET depends 
a lot on Corn Belt sales. There is 
still enough wet corn there to de- 
press markets as farmers move it, 


and most of it has to be moved be= 


fore warm weather. Effect will be 
to limit price gains in Southern 
markets. Longer holding is neces- 
sary to take advantage of much 
spring price improvement. 


SPRING OAT PRICES look favorable. 
If you have plenty of pasture, 
without grazing oats, save for 
grain. Best deal is to keep pas- 
turing if needed. If saving grain, 
sell at harvest this year. 


FARMLAND PRICES are still inching 


up, but are likely to level off 
later this year. 


LOW EGG PRICES brought a much 
faster culling rate of laying hens 
than we had a year ago. It has 
already helped some but may not 
help much more as new pullets come 
in to take up the slack. But 
smaller total pullet flock does 
point to a brighter summer and fall 
period. Start plans to have houses 
full and production underway then. 


FAIR BROILER PROFITS seem likely 
this summer. Feed prices, too, 
should be a little more favorable. 
Credit will be a limiting factor in 
some areas, but not enough to con- 
sider, so far as total production 
is concerned. On individual basis, 
it seems advisable to have as many 
birds as possible ready for market 
between May and last of August. 
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The Mail Box 
(Continued from page 13) 


out and rents land to farm on, for 
$8 to $10 an acre, and pushes the 
renter off, or the renter has to work 
for whatever the big farmer will 
pay: R. J. Foster, 

Baldwin County, Ala. 


Precision Farm Planning 
I have shown the article (“Pre- 
cision Farm Planning”) to farmers 
attending meetings on the same 
subject. Many have commented 
that this is the first real assistance 
offered that treats the farm the 
same way the farmer does—as a 
ynit rather than as a collection of 
unrelated enterprises that fall to- 
gether by chance. 
Harold W. Walker, 
Assistant Economist, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 


The simplest, yet most complete 
and useful information I have seen 
on farm planning! 

Rodney P. Wilcox, 
County Agent, 
James County, Ga. 


We are an agricultural lending 
agency and have several members 
that will profit by this article. 

Jim Dan Hill, 
Houston County, Tex. 


This is just the information our 
people are looking for! 

James I. Stephens, 

County Agent, 

Scott County, Ky. 


I have taken your magazine 
with me on farm visits. It helps 
me in talking with farmers about 
management problems. 

Ancil B. Cutlip, 

Rural Development Program, 
West Virginia Extension Service. 


We will send reprints as long as 
they last. The response to this 
article has been very gratifyings 


Better Than Flowers 


The March issue of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer contains so many 
beautiful pictures, thoughtful and 
interesting letters and articles, my 
first thought after reading it was 
that I would keep the whole 
magazine. But I am sending it to 
arelative who is an invalid. This 
issue will bring him more enjoy- 

(Continued on page 18) 


“Boy, I‘Il bet you made 
his fists hurt!“’ 
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52 DBHP D4 


SERIES C 


75 DBHP D6 . 


SERIES B 





2 great new Caterpillar 
track-type Tractors! 


Plow power—these new Cat Diesel Tractors really 
have it! Geared-to-the-ground plow power to han- 
dle big and wide hitches that cover acres per hour. 
It’s not unusual, in favorable soil conditions, for 
the D4 to plow as many as 30 - 40 acres per day, 
and the D6 can handle up to 50 acres per day. 

Of course, you want more than plow power— 
and these new Cat track-type Tractors have much 
more: Work over freshly plowed ground without 
rutting or harmful soil:packing * Go where wheels 
fear to tread, up hillsides, over boggy ground, 
among rocks and stumps « Improve your farm, 
add acreage by bulldozing trees, rocks, filling gul- 
lies, clearing fence rows « Handle belt and power 
takeoff work « Clean out feedlots, pull heavy 
loads, move farm buildings, build roads and 
ditches—and a host of other jobs. These tractors 
are truly versatile farm tools! 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


D4 has 52 DBHP, 13,000 Ib. pull (about twice as much 
pull as most 4-5 bottom wheel tractors) and usually plows all 
day on 25 gallons of low-cost furnace oil. 


D6 develops 75 DBHP, pulls 19,495 lb.—plenty of weight and 
power for farming large acreages, good-sized land clearing 
and earthmoving jobs. 


D4 and D6 features: Independent gasoline starting engine with 
optional in-seat controls assures positive all-weather starting ¢ 
Direct-electric push-button starting available * Simple adjust- 
ment-free fuel system °¢ Lifetime lubricated rollers and idlers * 
Dry-type air cleaner removes 99.8% of dust from air entering 
diesel * Arm chair operation comfort * Exclusive, long-lived oil 
clutch standard on D6, optional on D4. 


More Than 30 Direct-Mounted Tools to Match Your Needs 
**Swing-around”’ tool bars and tool bar-mounted subsoilers, 
chisels, ditchers, cultivators, plows, bulldozers and rakes. Other 
tractor-mounted equipment: loader (for D4 only), heavy-duty 
straight and angling bulldozers, stumpers, root and brush 
rakes, root plows. 


CATERPILLAR 


f Coterpilier Tractor Co. 


April 1960 
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Precision-Wound® Automatic 
Baler Wire for high-speed balers. 


Thousands of Birds 





to Protect... 


CHOOSES REPUBLIC 


BLUE RIDGE STEEL ROOFING 


ene ae 


The Progressive Farmer 


A large southern poultry raiser recently had to house 
thousands of birds in a hurry. In his own words he chose 
Republic BLUE RIDGE Steel Roofing because it was the 
lowest cost roofing material that he could buy that would 
really stay put in the high winds which regularly rake 
his area. 

Republic BLUE R1ipGE has the features you want and 
need. It goes on flat, nails flat, and stays flat—can be nailed 
on all fie V’s for extra holding power. Won’t tear at 
nail holes. Matches tightly with any standard V-crimp or 
V-drain type roofing. 

The channel and rib stiffener design blocks seepage of 
rain, stops siphoning. BLUE RIDGE is fireproof, vermin- 
proof, and rotproof. 

Republic BLuE RIDGE has a Certified Full Weight (1.25 
ounce) Galvanized Coating...is manufactured in 29, 28, 26, 
and 24 gages. For details, see your dealer, or mail coupon. 


Other Republic Products for Southern Farms and Homes 








132 gage high strength gal- 


Flexible plastic pipe 
vanized barbed wire. 


for water lines, 
irrigation, etc. 





MS tl 


2 


Tough, strong, woven wire 
fence in the style and height 
you want. 
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REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
DEPT. PF-9148 


“ FIN nesta eos ae 
Nuts and bolts in all 
sizes and types, 
ideal for farm use. 


nails to fit any require- 
ment on the farm. 


1441 REPUBLIC BUILDING e CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


Steel Roofing’’. 





Name 


Address 
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ment than the finest flowers { 
could possibly send. 

Mrs. Joe Hamilton 

Nacogdoches County, Tex. 


Fruit and Vegetable Articles 


I agree with your ideas (“Fruit 
and Vegetable Growers Special- 
ize,” March) of having supplies of 
good-quality produce to offer over 
a longer period of time. Operat. 
ing in this manner, we are able 
to hit enough highs in the market 
to average a better return per 
unit. Edwin L. LaGrange, 

Starr County, Tex, 


We have hundreds of small 
growers (2 to 50 acres) feeling the 
squeeze of not having a ready 
market for produce or are being 
penalized for not having consis. 
tent quality and volume (“Hope 
for Small Fruit and Vegetable 
Growers,” February). 

Mason E. Marvel, 
Assistant Vegetable 
Crop Specialist, 
University of Florida. 


I liked “Plan and Plant for Best 
Eatin’ Yet” (January). 

Mrs. Pearl Gilbert, 

Washington County, Ark. 


The fourth article in the series, 
“More Fruit and Vegetable Proe- 
essing,”’ is in this issue. 


Farm Program Planks 


I have been trying for years to 
get exactly the ideas you ex 
pressed (“These Things a Farm 
Program Must Have”) before the 
people of this country. In only 
one item, No. 5, do I differ with 
you, and that is in the matter of 
production control. However, I 
would like to congratulate you on 
your sane thinking. 

Henry A. Burgevin, 
Lee County, Tex. 


We’ve asked farm people over 
the South to comment on “changes 
needed in farm programs.” Look 
for an article in an early issue. 


My Worst Mistake 





The worst mistake I ever made 
The one for which I really paid 
Was when Progressive Farmer 
wrote 
“Subscription has expired—please 
note.” 
Instead of stopping there and then 
To send the blank and money , 
I put it off until one day 
The family said, “Oh! by the way; 
Progressive Farmer’s coming late 
They must have changed the 
mailing date.” 
Jacqueline Letchworth, 
Leon County, Fla. 
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1:00 P.M. Lab test 
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Let’s be realistic . . . modern hospital care is very 
technical, very effective, and sometimes very expen- 
sive. Hospital care is usually better defined as PATIENT 
SERVICES—that are carefully prescribed by your physician 
and skillfully administered by trained hospital personnel. 

The reason for going to a hospital is simply to get 
well . . . as completely and as quickly as possible. This 
calls for intensive use of hospital services. It’s not surpris- 
ing, then, that the cost of these services can quickly mount 
up. That’s why Blue Cross-Blue Shield’s new $25 Deducti- 
ble Contract is designed to furnish actual hospital services 
that people need to get well. ; 

These flexible hospitalization benefits are not the 
“dollar allowance’ type, which may be rapidly used. up in 
a few days, but furnish broad no-dollar-limit services that 
the patient receives at the hospital during the liberal num- 
ber of days set forth in his Blue Cross contract. 

Nonprofit Blue Cross-Blue Shield of Alabama has 
now had 24 years’ experience in serving the health needs 
of its members. During this period, the organization has 
built a reputation and benefit record that is without 


fF OSes BSS SSS SF SF SF SBS SSS eaeuesaasasantanauws 
& 

Mail to: BLUE CROSS-BLUE SHIELD OF ALABAMA, Dept. PF-40 4 
930 South 20th Street, Birmingham, Ala. ‘ 
r ey 

Please send free information about the way Blue Cross-Blue Shield §& 
helps pay hospital and doctor bills foe its members. ' 
a 

' 
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MM. Medication 


FOR HOSPITAL CARE 
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FOR DOCTOR CARE 
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4:00 P.M. shot 


How the $25 Deductible saves the day... 


parallel here in Alabama. Today, the purpose remains the 
same. . . to offer Blue Cross-Blue Shield members the 
broadest possible health coverage at the lowest possible 
rate that will furnish them the health and financial pro- 
tection needed for modern health care. 

There is no better time than right now to protect your 
health and savings against future illness and accidents. 
Send the coupon today for complete information on Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield membership. 


MEMBERSHIP REQUIREMENTS 


GROUP: An employee group may usually be formed where 
there are as few as 5 people employed by the company. 
Mail the coupon or contact the nearest Blue Cross-Blue 
Shield office right away. 

NON-GROUP: If not yet age 70 and heaith is good, you 
are invited to apply for membership; if you (and wife/ 
husband, if employed) work where tnere are less than 5 
employees-or are self-employed, unemployed or retired. 
FARM BUREAU MEMBERS: Send in coupon or see your 
Farm Bureau agent for special information on membership. 


OF ALABAMA 


Alabama’s Only Nonprofit Community Health Service 








6:00 P.M. Medication 
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Bees Moving In! 


By W. W. Hosea 








pounds of bees and with a good queen 


Packaged bees are easy to put in. alive. 


of lukewarm water. Bees should be 
wet thoroughly with this mixture. To 
sprinkle bees, use a fruit jar with holes 
punched in lid. Package is opened 
and feeder can removed. Queen’s cage 
will often make a super of extra honey is usually suspended by a small wire 
the first year if you give them good just under feeder can in a small wire 
A coop way to start with bees or care in the beginning of the colony. cage. Examine her to make sure she is 
increase number that you have is to 
buy packaged bees from a reliable I use this method: 
bee breeder. A package with 4 or 5 





Take cover from hole in end of queen 
Mix a teacup of sugar in a gallon cage. This hole is plugged with candy. 
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... by protecting animal health. Sterling Blusalt helps 
protect against the danger of trace-mineral deficiencies 
by supplying salt and seven vital trace minerals in scien- 
tifically derived proportions (manganese, iron, sulfate 
sulfur, copper, cobalt, iodine and zinc). This contribution 





‘to the over-all health of the animal helps promote ade- 


quate feed intake and greater milk production. Feeding 
healthy livestock makes your feed dollars go further. Get 
a supply of Blusalt from your feed dealer and try it! 
Blusalt is available in 50- and 100-lb. bags, 50-Ib. blocks 
and 4-Ib. Liks. If you have any specific questions about 
salt and animal health, write to International’s Animal 
Nutrition Department, Watkins Glen, New York. 


Service and research are the extras in 


STERLING {tro SALT 


INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY ¢ CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 














Bees will take several hours eat 
out candy and become acquair 
with her. Bees in package did} 
come from same colony as que 
If they do not get acquainted w 
her, they will kill her. q 

Shake wet bees out of packg 
directly into hive. Half of fram 
should be removed for th 
Spread pile of bees on bottgy 
board and replace frames. Plag 
queen cage between two frame 
near center. Do not disturb fg 
seven days. Then see if she 
out of her cage and possibly lay. 
ing. If she is not out, remove cai 
from hole and lay queen cake op 
bottom or in frame where she cap 
get out. If you ordered queen's 
wing to be clipped by the breeder, 
she can be wet and turned loose 
in pile of bees as soon as they 
are installed. It is wise to have 
queen’s wing clipped by breeder, 

Make sure newly installed bees 
are fed well. Sugar and water 
mixed half and half make good 
food. Give plenty of this for 
about six weeks. I feed them un. 
til they draw out all comb in 
brood chamber and begin bring. 
ing in plenty of nectar. In warm 
weather, an entrance feeder jg 
good. If weather is cold, be sure 
to place feed on inside. A com- 
mon syrup can with a few small 
holes punched in lid makes an 
excellent feeder. 

Restrict entrance to about % 
inch. This helps new colony to 
save heat inside hive and helps 
keep out robber.bees. 

Make opening larger as colony 
becomes strong. If you have sev- 
eral colonies of bees already, you 
should steal sealed brood from 
these and give to package col- 
onies. This will help them build 
up to full colony strength faster. 


Watch / 








¢+-*for greater efforts to eradi- 
cate such pests as the boll weevil, 
the white fringed beetle, and the 
imported fire ant. 

M. P. Jones, national president 
of the Entomological Society of 
America, says: 

“Research is being aimed at 
finding ways to eradicate import 
ed insect pests by chemicals as 
well as natural enemies. The weak 
points in the insect are being 
turned up so that his soft side can 
be attacked with eradication a 
the objective in many instances. 


=) °° for possible increases in 
planting watermelon fields from 
young transplants rather than 
from seed. Mississippi researchers 
say you may: 1) get better stands 
because of fewer losses from rots, 
2) get a head start over w 

8) have earlier crops and higher 
prices, 4) find it practical to use 
hybrid seed, and 5) control leaf 


diseases and insects by treating — 


transplants before they are set. 
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dy Agronomist 

mF spencer Chemical Company 
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se Germc more production out of your pastures 
*Y Bian be more important than ever this year. In 
"© Biict, about the only way to keep your pasture 
: profits ahead of the price-cost squeeze is to in- 
3 qease grazing capacity. And here’s a mighty 
od saitable way to go about it: 

: Top-dress your pastures with easy-to-apply 

in Spencer URA-GREEEN nitrogen solution. 

: Pasture grasses and legumes respond vigorously 
is |toextra nitrogen. Recent tests show that a nitro- 
re {gen top-dressing can frequently help grow enough 
m- Bextra forage to more than double your pasture’s 
all § carrying capacity. With results like that, you can 
an Bye why some folks call URA-GREEEN their 
% “pasture stretcher.” 

to Save On Drylot Feeding Costs 

Ds Atimely Spencerizing right now not only pro- 
ny motes heavier growth—pastures can be kept active 
yy [longer and produce more nutritional grazing too. 
ou BWell-fertilized pastures provide beef and milk 
m gains at a much lower cost than buying feed by 
: the sack, 


Pad 


pastures can produce beef for as little as 10¢ per 

pound of gain. Many common drylot feeding 
methods were shown to cost twice that much. 
And when cattle were fed on well-fertilized pas- 
ture alone, the profits per pound of gain were 
multiplied 3 to 4 times. 


You already know how important protein con- 
tent is to the nutritional value of your forage. This 
sanother way Spencerizing pays off. The extra 
li Jhitogen that URA-GREEEN furnishes can be 
he vial to increasing the protein of grasses and 


kgumes. 


mt § Using extra nitrogen to maintain lush, protein- 
of Btich grazing can mean an extra 3 to 4 weeks of 
lighly profitable forage. And every extra day you 














at fon put that grass on the hoof, you are reducing 
rt: 

a ot drylot expenses. 

: The Easiest Way Yet To Apply Nitrogen 

an § Top-dressing goes much faster with Spencer 
as [URA-GREEEN nitrogen solution. You can cover 
‘: Jiwider swath on every trip across the pasture 
‘e ad make fewer refilling stops. No pressure equip- 
ym 

an TEE 
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How to cut feed bills and 





Experiments have shown that nitrogen-fortified 


7a £Boost Pasture Profits 
By ‘'Spencerizing’’ Now: 
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FERTILIZER 
GUIDE No. 3 
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Increasing forage production the easiest way yet, this farmer top-dresses with Spencer URA-GREEEN 
non-pressure nitrogen solution. Applying extra nitrogen can be the key to lush, protein-rich growth. 
Read how you can use Spencer URA-GREEEN right now to get more profitable grazing: 


ment is necessary because URA-GREEEN can be 
dribbled on. It’s a non-pressure solution. 


You save work too. When you Spencerize with 
URA-GREEEN, all you have to lift is a hose. 


Where proper tank equipment isn’t readily 
available, you can rent it at a very low cost from 
your local URA-GREEEN supplier. Or, even 
easier still, let him Spencerize your pastures for 
you. That way you can keep yourself and your 
equipment free to do other important jobs. 


URA-GREEEN’S Special Blend 
Feeds Plants All Season 


Just one application of Spencer URA-GREEEN 
furnishes a full season’s nitrogen supply. The 
secret is a triple-blend of 3 basic nitrogen forms: 
Nitrate nitrogen, for quick action, plus ammonia 
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SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Kansas City, Memphis, Atlanta 
Producer of 4 Nitrogen Spencerizers for Hungry Crops 


nitrogen and urea nitrogen for lasting nourish- 
ment. 

URA-GREEEN’s special combination of nitro- 
gen adds up to the perfect source of grow-power 
for your grasses and legumes. A smooth, even 
release of nitrogen feeds the growing plants as 
they need it. 

Why not let URA-GREEEN help you get more 
pounds of milk and more pounds of beef from 
every acre of your grazing land? Spencerizing at 
the rate of 70 to 140 pounds of actual nitrogen 
per acre can pay for itself several times over in 
terms of extra forage. 

Remember that mixed fertilizer and URA- 
GREEEN nitrogen solution work together to give 
you the greatest return for your fertilizer dollar. 
So, don’t waste any more valuable growing time. 
Contact your URA-GREEEN distributor this 
very week. 
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FLORIDA St. Cloud Pulford’s Building Supplies Siralecten Sanco 
¥ y q rmingham nike 
Belle Glade Seminole Supply Company, Ine. St. Potersburs ~—-~xs Ad asleg Lenber ene Calera ot ‘“ = 
Sanford. .....-Gator Lumber Company, Inc. 
Bonifay ......._Howell Building Material Company Tallahassee Ro-M x Camp Hill... 
nnennnnnennnnnnnneenee-hO-Mac Lumber & Supply Inc. Childersbur 
Clearwater Lindsley Lumber Company ange Maclean’ &’ Cimencune | - 
Clewiston Hare Lumber & Ready Mix tamog a3 “Li Gsley Lamb Cc — poamese- “Cea 
Coral Gables Giffen Building Specialties, Inc. 7 ."°*———-——---— Seen eens | eae 
, . . : than. 
. Tampa London Hardware Company o 
oe scene La er ity |«ero Beach Lybrand Building Materials Dothan. 
). .., ee olin Farm Supply ee oe : 
Homestead Brooker Lumber Company Vero Beach_ Sturgis Lumber & Plywood Company Sean 
Marianna é F. C. Daffin Company Winter Garden West Orange Lumber Company Florence 
iami Lehman Lumber Company, Ltd. West Palm Beach Logan Moore Lumber Company Fort Deposit 
Miami Little River Lumber Yard West Palm Beach. = Tylgnder’s Inc, Headland 
er = esate Lumber Yards, Inc. Heflin. 
aples * rail Builders Supply Co., Inc Huntsvill 
Okeechobee --Okeechobee Builders Supply Company ALABAMA asper____. 
Orlando Peterson Lumber Company Abbeville... Wallace Hardware Company Lincoln 
Orlando Flower’s Lumber Company Anniston Hall Building Material Company Linden____. 
Perrine _ Renuart Lumber Yards, Inc. Arab. .....-King Lumber Company Lineville 
Plant City MecGinnes Lumber Company Athens S. G. Flanagan Lumber Company Mobile “| 
Quincy : + Bell & Bates Hardware Company  Baileyton R. L. Walker & Sons Mobile cieaiiattaaiie 
Riviera Beach... Mullins Lumber Company Bessemer Segars Brothers SESS 
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You can have the shelters and sheds you 
need without spending a lot of time and 
money if you use these Asbestos-Cement ; 
Products developed by National Gypsum = 
Company for economy structures.They’re all 
easy to work with. Just saw them or score 
and snap them—then screw or nail in place: 


Permaboard is a low-cost, heavy duty 
asbestos-cement board for general use in 
farm construction and repairs. 


Pliaboard is a premium-grade asbestos- 
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cement panel that forms easily, making it 
especially good for curved surfaces. 

Economy ‘250’ is a rugged, lightweight cor- 
rugated asbestos-cement sheet that goes 





POLE BARN Permaboard walls 
provide sturdy, low-cost pro- 
tection for live stock and 
machinery. Economy ‘250’ roof 
requires little or no mainte- 
nance; both Permaboard and 
Economy ‘250’ are fire-resistant. 


BROODER HOUSE Wallsofsturdy 
Permaboard can’t be pecked or 
gnawed through, won’t rot and 
don’t require painting. 
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MACHINE SHED Perfect hous- 
ing for farm equipment. Roof 
and walls of Permaboard are 
weatherproof, unaffected by 
chemicals, fungi and fire. 


RANGE SHELTER Roof-walls of 
low-cost Economy ‘250’ protect 
chickens from sun and rain. 
They won’t rot and can be 
easily hosed clean. 


Your Gold Bond Dealer 
has FREE PLANS for these 
practical, low-cost buildings 


of Asbestos-Cement Products 


STORAGE BARN Gold Bond plans show you how 
to build barn or re-do old one—nail Economy 
‘250’ to frames or right over old sidewalls. 


FREE PLANS 


over any wood framing. As durable and 

fire-safe as the rock they’re made from, 

ey Permaboard, Pliaboard and Economy ‘250’ 

dj never need painting for preservation. Liter- 
ally, they’re maintenance free! 














POULTRY HOUSE This sturdy 
structure gives all-weather pro- 
tection to chickens. Economy 
‘250’ walls won’t rot or burn, 
never need paint. 
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to less than 1/10th of 1%. 


Beautify your home too! Gold Bond 
siding goes right over old sidewalls. 


Gold Bond Plasticrylic siding, another asbestos-cement 
product, gives your home a beautiful new look. Choose 
from a wide range of styles and colors, then nail right 
over old sidewalls. Plasticrylic siding never needs paint- 
ing because our exclusive Plasticrylic Finish locks color 
in, resists dirt. Permanizing Process keeps shrinkage 
























_._Limbaugh Hardware Company 
..Acme Building Supply Company 
...Gobble-Fite Lumber Company 







ER sn 
...E. & W. Building Material Co., Inc. 
Kona J. A 


See your Gold Bond Dealer today for your 
free building plans. Your local Gold Bond 
Dealer listed below has easy-to-follow plans 
with step-by-step details. They show how 
you can save time and money on construc- 
tion by using these Gold Bond® products, 








GARAGE It’s easy to build this 
garage with Economy ‘250’ 
roof and Permaboard walls. 
Weatherproof building can be 
painted if you like. 


Gold Bond 
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NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


......Grayson Lumber Company Montevallo... 
Stephens Building Supply Montgomery 
Bird Building Material Montgomery 
.....Davis Hardware Marion... 


Blaum Building Material 
a Sullivan Supply Company 

Eufaula Hardware Company 
..........County Building Supply 





There’s a Gold Bond Asbestos-Cement Products Dealer near you 


ae Montevallo Lumber Company 
— ....Bear Lumber Company 
_.......-Marshall Lumber and Mill Co. 
nt Pearson’s Hardware 





mcihailibtniniouetinsthcansea Tn 
“ .........-Carroll Hardware Company 
..Parker-Johnson Building Supply Co. 
. .._Builders Supply Company 
anini~snnenctinnnetige ike ar i 
_......... Rodgers of Prichard 
__MeMurry & Son 














Richardson Lumber Company 
rman Trading Post 


a-avveeaeeS. A. Owens & Son 
Huntsville Roofing Company 


















aeeeenennene-nennnene----e. Merkle Lumber Company 
Rawls Machinery & Supply Company 
.....S$elma Building Materials Company 
Cook & Sons Lumber Co. 
ce Mountain View Lumber Company 
.......R. L. Rumsey Lumber Company 
...Robertson & Son Building Supply Co. 





J. & K. Lumber & Supply yl 
----owweweeeel. J. Watson & Son Tallassee_ 
Linden Warehouse Company T U 
anrceribhsiniiaeas -Farmer’s Hardware Warrior 
Neese Lumber & Wrecking Co. Wedowee 


Ricks & Sons Hardware Company 
idl _Russell Hardware & Paint 
_--------veveee-Messers Bargain Barn 

hbiispmanl Read Lumber Company 





. E. Patterson Lumber Co. w 
.....-$mith-Kelley Supply Co. 


M. H. Harden Hardware 
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Have You Made 

It Possible for 
Your Family To Get 
Social Security 
Funds 










If You Are Disabled? 


JIM Parker apparently was a ro- 
bust, healthy farmer of 52. His 
was a rich life, not money-wise, 
but he had a good wife and five 
fine children. 

It was a tremendous shock to 
the Parker family when Jim sud- 
denly collapsed while working in 
the fields one day. “A heart at- 
tack,” said the family doctor. Jim 
could never work again. Dr. Fer- 
guson knew that the Parkers had 
never been able to set aside any 
money for such emergencies, so 
he suggested to Mrs. Parker that 
she contact the Social Security of- 
fice to ask about disability bene- 
fits for Jim and the family. 

“I am sorry,” said the represen- 
tative in the Social Security office, 
“but Jim and the family cannot 
possibly draw disability benefits.” 

Jim, like many young farmers, 
had never filed tax returns and re- 
ported his farm income for Social 
Security purposes. Had he done 
so from the beginning, in 1955, he 
would have had enough coverage 
with 1959’s earnings to give him 
enough credit to meet the “work 
requirements” under the law. 


So the Farm Was Lost 

Through Jim’s negligence, the 
Parkers were forced to sell the 
fam and Mrs. Parker had to go 
to work. 

Unfortunately, Jim is not alone. 
Many farmers, especially the 
younger ones, are failing to file 
tax returns and to report their 
self-employment income for So- 
cial Security purposes. They are 
depriving their loved ones of the 
financial protection afforded farm- 
ets by the Social Security Act. 

Apparently there are several 
reasons for this negligence. First, 
tomany young farmers, Social Se- 
curity is something for the old 
folks, But they are far from being 
correct. In the nation, nearly 
$200 million monthly goes to 
more than 3 million survivors of 
deceased workers, workers who 
have had the foresight to provide 
protection for their families by 
making sure they were getting 
credit for Social Security. 

Second, many farmers believe 
the program is optional for them, 
that they may file tax returns and 
pay the tax, just as they so desire. 


ns 





This, too, is far from being cor- 
rect. The law provides that any 
self-employed person, the farmer 
included, must file an income tax 
return and pay the Social Secur- 
ity tax if he nets as much as $400 
during the year on his farm. The 
only “option” for the farmer is a 
way of figuring his net earnings. 
If he has a gross income of at 
least $600 on his farm during the 
year, he has the option to file on 
two-thirds of his gross. By using 
this method, he will not lose So- 
cial Security credit for the year, 
even though his net is less than 
$400. 


No “Catching Up” on Taxes 

The third, and perhaps most 
dangerous, reason for the young 
farmer’s negligence in taking care 
of his legal liability, is the belief 
that once he has become disabled, 
he can “go back” and catch up on 
his back taxes. Jim Parker tried 
this and learned the hard way that 
these tax returns must be filed on 
time. Social Security credits can- 
not be earned for more than three 
years in the past on the basis of 
late tax returns. He needed five 
years for disability benefits; 
younger farmers will need even 
more credit for retirement bene- 
fits at age 65. 

Most important things for the 
younger farmer to remember are: 

1. He is legally obligated to file 
a tax return if his profit is at least 
$400 during the year. (He may 
file a tax return if he has grossed 
as much as $600.) 

2. By fulfilling this obligation 
of filing tax returns on time, he is 
providing financial protection for 
himself and his loved ones. 

He cannot qualify for benefits 
by waiting to file his tax returns 
until he reaches retirement age or 
becomes disabled. An individual 
who meets the requirements of 
law and is between 50 and 64 
can become eligible to receive 
disability insurance benefit pay- 
ments. 

For more information, contact 
your local Social Secruity office 
and ask for pamphlet number 
OASI-25d, “How Does Social Se- 
curity Affect Farm Families?” 
Your post office can give you the 
address. 
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Social Security credits earned in 1956 by the self-employed 
farmer may be forever lost unless he files a Social Security 
_Teturn for that year before April 16, 1960. 
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Put the B/TE on the Ground 
-instead of your Pocketbook 


ATLAS Farm Tractor Tires 
have sharp cleats for knife- 
action bite, greater draw-bar 
pull, less slippage. Extra wide 
flat tread for longer wear, 
better traction . . . Your 
Standard Oil distributor car- 
ries full range of front sizes 
—also rear sizes 8-24 through 
13-38. Rugged, long-wearing 
and attractively priced, they 
are your best buy! Go by and 
see them. 


FARM LUBRICANTS 


Your Standard Oil salesman 
can supply you with a com- 
plete line of ESSO and 
MOBILOIL motor oils, and 
STANDARD GREASES and 
MOBILGREASES you can 
depend on for maximum pro- 
tection to truck or tractor. 
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By now cotton farmers in most parts of the Belt have had 
their soil tested, bought seed, oiled up the planter, and are 
anxiously waiting to get into their fields. In short, if you 
grow cotton, you’re all set for the 1960 season. Maybe you’ve 
already started, and have your seed in the ground. 

But there’s many a worm, bug, and rainy day ahead before 
that crop’s out of danger. 1960 may prove to be a difficult 
year as far as cotton insect control is concerned. Have you 
planned for it? Really thought out your approach to the 
insect control problem? 

A rapidly growing group of farmers throughout the Cot- 
ton Belt know exactly what they’re going to do—fight insects 
from the very beginning! They have good reason, because 
they’ve seen what a planned, full season control program can 
do, even in areas where pests have been extremely numerous 
and hard to control. The foundation for this planned, full 
season program—the most important part, and the one step 
overlooked by many cotton growers—is EARLY SEASON 
CONTROL. 

Heart of early season control is this simple, but hard-to- 
get-across idea: fight insect pests BEFORE you see them... 
before they can get established in your fields . . . fight them 
early and all through the season! 

Sounds easy? Maybe so, but a lot of growers have had to 
learn the hard way. They waited until pests were actually 
damaging plants, and were in the squares before starting to 
poison. Under today’s conditions that’s too late. For profit- 
able cotton, you must produce an early crop. You can’t 
afford the delay caused by stunted plants that may take 
weeks to recover from early season insect damage—and you 
certainly can’t afford to replant if early insects ruin the 
‘stand. 

There’s no secret about early season control, although it 
may work differently in different cotton-producing areas. 
Here’s the basic idea: 

In any given year there is steady insect activity, whether 
it’s thrips, cutworms, fleahop- 
pers, or other insects. These 
populations will vary in size 
according to rainfall, temper- 
ature, size of the cotton plant, 
etc. You can count. on insects 
being present. 

When cotton puts on the 
first two leaves, make your 
first insecticide application. In 
most areas, recommendations 
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are generally for 1 pint of toxaphene per acre. The second 
application follows a week after the first—another pint of 
toxaphene per acre. (Increase this dosage to 3 or 4 pints per 


acre if you have noticed cut- 
worms in the fields.) 

The third insecticide appli- 
cation should be made when 
cotton has reached the 8 to 10 
leaf stage. This is the critical 
period when the first tiny 
squares form. It is also ‘the 
time to begin the battle 
against overwintered boll weevils. 
Treatment at this time will 
also control fleahoppers, plant 
bugs, and thrips. A general recommendation is for one quart 
of toxaphene-DDT 2:1 mix per acre. 

Fourth application: repeat the same dosage five to seven 
days after the third treatment. 

A fifth application should be made five to seven days after 
the fourth application, but this time your dosage should be 
increased to one-half gallon of the toxaphene-DDT mix per 
acre. 

That, in very brief form, is the early season control pro- 
gram. Done properly it will protect your cotton, allow it to 
fruit as rapidly as climate and soil conditions permit, and 
minimize the problems boll weevils can cause later in the 
season. 

Why specifically toxaphene-DDT? Work on this combina- 
tion started several seasons ago. Large-scale demonstrations 
have been carried out in just about every cotton-growing 
area. Many theories have been advanced why this particular 
combination has been so successful. One theory, called 
“synergism,” points out the fact that two chemicals in a cer- 
tain ratio (in this case 2 parts of toxaphene to 1 part of DDT) 
work much more effectively than either chemical used alone. 
You'll be hearing a lot about synergism in the future. 

The early season program alone won’t solve all your 
mid- and late-season problems. Further messages in this 
series of four timely articles will discuss other aspects of 
a complete, planned cotton insect control program. Be sure 
to look for the next installment: ‘‘Why Kill Overwintered 
Weevils?”’ 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


*nCORPORATED 


Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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How “Crackers” 
Came About 


By Paul Tabor 


THE name “cracker” for an unedu. 
cated frontier settler in the South 
came into use soon after the Revo. 
lutionary War. It was popular for 
more than 100 years. Its meanin 

changed with time. Probably it 
was first used without prejudice to 
describe frontier settlers. It later 
became almost the equal of “white 
trash.” More recently it became 
an honorable name showing that 
one had lived several generations 
in the South and perhaps had ad- 
vance social standing. 


It is most commonly used for 
persons who live in Georgia and 
Florida. In early days it was ap- 
plied to immigrants from the back 
woods of Virginia and the Caro 
linas. It roughly equals tarheel, 
hillbilly, peckerwood, woolhat, and 
redneck. 

The origin of cracker as a name 
for people is not known. The most 
common guess is that it came from 
the long whips many wagoners 
and drovers of cattle and hogs car- 
ried during pioneer days. Often 
they cracked or popped these ina 
showoff way. Another guess is that 
it is from the crack of long rifles 
used for hunting or fighting h- 
dians or British. I prefer a third 
guess as to how the name came 
about—the likeness between the 
early American cracker and unlet 
tered frontier settlers in the South 
east. 

Store crackers have been made 
since about 1850. They were modi 
fied from sea biscuits of earlier 
days. These were made of flow, 
water, and some salt. They wer 
baked twice to dry them well, The 
crackers of 1780 were pro 
crude, simple, and irregular, but 
valuable for food. 

It would have been easy for 
some merchant or lawyer to see the 
likeness between this early crack 
and the simple, crude, hard- 
ing frontier settler. If he gave tis 
name to the backwoodsman, it was 
an honest name then. 

Later, snobbish town dwelles 
could have changed the meaning 
to crude, uncultured, and hope 
less. The simplest way to explait 
the name would be as some 
ing noise or sound associated 
frontier settlers. 
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‘The propellant that 
rockets your yields! 





Proper use of the right propellant is help- 
ing Uncle Sam to send our rockets soaring 
higher and higher into the sky. You, too, have 
a propellant that sends your yields and profits 
higher and higher. 


Proper use of enough nitrogen in a well- 
balanced fertilizer program makes crops shoot 
up fast and produce high yields and profits. 
That’s why it pays to side-dress or top-dress 
with plenty of ARCADIAN® Ammonium 
Nitrate. An extra application of ARCADIAN 
Ammonium Nitrate, now, works in perfect 
partnership with the mixed fertilizer you ap- 
plied earlier. Your crops make quick, vigorous 
growth and your yields and profits go high! 


Economical, easy-to-apply ARCADIAN 
Ammonium Nitrate contains 33.5% nitrogen 
—quick-acting nitrate nitrogen and long- 


lasting ammonium nitrogen. It’s low in cost 
and rich in crop-producing power. And, it’s 
easy to handle, easy to apply. The firm, shot- 
shaped pellets are free-flowing in any ferti- 
lizer distributor. 


Place your order today ! Make sure you get 
genuine ARCADIAN Ammonium Nitrate, 
made by America’s leading nitrogen producer 
in America’s largest nitrogen plant. Buy 
ARCADIAN Ammonium Nitrate where you 
buy mixed fertilizers. Make your yields really 
rocket this year! 
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NITROGEN DIVISION 
40 Rector St., New York 6, N. Y. 


Branch offices in leading farm areas. 
© 1959, Allied Chemical Corporation 
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say Alfred and Herman Fruendt, Guthrie, Oklahoma. “Once you’ve used For outstanding traction and greater economy buy Firestone Alf _ It varie 
Firestones you know you’ve got a good thing. They give you the traction Traction: Champion, Champion Ground Grip or special purpose Alp Provide 
and wear no other tire seems to be able to come up with. Firestones are Non-Skid tractor tires. See your Firestone Dealer or Store for all of th Bel 
all we have, all we'll buy. And the service we get from our Firestone facts. He’s ready to deal! acre fai 
Dealer in Guthrie, Ted Willie, keeps it that way.” ‘|. estimat 
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@ EXCLUSIVE SHOCK-FORTIFIED CORD— proven in actual competitive work is 
tests to be far stronger . . . up to 34%. This means more protection with Firestone tires on all wheels! 
than ever before against impact breaks for more hours of tire use and 
extra retreads. 
@ DUAL CONSTRUCTION — Firestone uses two completely different rubber Crops 
compounds to precision build rear tractor tires. Treads are built of tough, 
longer wearing Firestone Rubber-X while a specially formulated Rubber-X 
Compound in sidewalls only resists aging, cracking and flex damage. 
@ CURVED AND TAPERED TRACTION BARS—fiat contoured tread bites 
deep and grips for maximum drawbar power. . . cleans automatically! 
e FREE LOANER TRACTOR TIRE SERVICE—Firestone will loan you i : Aa enisssiitiatcens  apboe 
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How big is your farm business? How much vol- 


ume do you get? Do you judge efficiency not by 
how hard you work, but by how much work you get 
done? Business volume and labor efficiency are two 
factors to which you may well give attention if you 
want greater farm profits. 

Before we can speak very meaningfully about 
such questions, we must learn how to measure vol- 
ume and efficiency. We know that total acres or 
acres of a specific crop may not tell the whole story; 
nor would merely numbers and kinds of livestock. 
No one is able to keep more than a few figures in his 
head at one time. 

We suggest that volume be measured by labor 
normally needed for various parts of your farm busi- 
ness. This means average labor needs for farmers 
with tractors and tractor equipment. How many 
days of work are required to take care of a dairy 
cow, to grow an acre of cotton, or an acre of corn? 
It varies a lot between farms. Rough estimates can 
provide valuable guides. 

Below is a list of crops and livestock on an 83- 
acre farm in Alabama. In the second column is an 
estimate of days of work typically required for each 
acre or animal. You get figures in the far right hand 
column by multiplying acres or number of livestock 
by days of work per acre or animal. Total days of 
work is a useful measure of volume of business. 


Days of 
Acresor Work Per Total 
Number of Acre or Days of 

Enterprise Livestock Animal Work 
Crops 

os, aS oa 4 11 44 

ren 19 1.5 29 

MV Meae i sc00) Ao 10 Pf 7 

Alfalfa hay 

(three cuttings)... 17 1.8 $1 

Grazing Crops.... 47 oD 24 
Livestock 

Dairy cows (using 

bulk tank and 

Pipeline) :...22-:.2 20 8 160 

Heifers ..:.:.:....... 13 1.8 23 

| Me ee ae 5 5 3 


BUSINESS VOLUME 321 days’ work 


We next measure the labor force actually needed 
to operate the farm during the past year. The farmer 
worked on the farm full time. There was no other 
family labor. He hired labor to help during haying 
and cotton picking that about equalled one man 


E. D. Chastain, Jr., and J. H. Yeager 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Auburn University 


| Is Your Farm 
Geared for Pro 


If the idea of ‘Precision Farm Planning” 
appeals to you, here’s one route 
to fact gathering you'll appreciate. 
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working five months. That makes 17 months of la- 
bor—the equivalent of 1.4 men. We divide volume 
of business as calculated (321 days’ work) by man- 
equivalents (1.4) to get 229 days of work per man. 


LABOR EFFICIENCY 





Operator’s labor = 12months 
Hired labor = 5months 
Total months = 17 months 


17 months + 12 months = 1.4 man-equiv- 
-alents 

321 days of work + 1.4 = 229 days of work 
per man 


Days per work per man is one of the best meas- 
ures of labor efficiency when based on typical farm- 
ing conditions. Figuring working days per year any 
way you wish (365 less Sundays; five-day weeks less 
two weeks’ vacation; 5% days per week plus dairy 










work on Sundays) we see that labor efficiency on this 
farm needs attention. It is a weak point in the busi- 
ness. Low labor efficiency may go with low volume 
of business. Volume of business on this farm, how- 
ever, is higher than that on many Alabama farms. 
The moral of the story is twofold: 1) efficiency 
is not entirely how hard we work, but how much 
we get done; 2) it is not enough just to be efficient; 
efficiency must apply to an adequate volume. bs 
Are you interested in discovering the “Oppor- 
tunities for Profit on Your Farm”? Auburn Univer- 
sity’s Agricultural Experiment Station has a leaflet 
by this title, Progress Report 74, written to help you 
make the necessary calculations for your farm. Cop- 
ies will be sent free. We have found such calcula- 
tions of interest in seeing where one stands and 
where the opportunities for greater profit exist. 


Editor's Note.—Next month the authors ask, “Are you 
being fooled about profits?” 
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ANNUAL SALES AND EXPENSES 


Cotton 7 acres 5 acres 
Corn 22.1 acres 15.6 acres 
Sales 
Cotton $1,407 $763 $181 
Cotton seed 191 lis 26 
Hogs 2,725 2,043 93 
Total $4,323 $2,921 $300 
Expenses 
Fertilizer $422 $202 $10 
Feed-minerals 162 287 : 
Seed 141 75 3 
Machinery, gas, etc. 295 256 9 
Miscellaneous 399 296 ; W 
Total $1,419 $1,116 $40 
Net income $2,904 $1,804 


















Average 1945-58 


Monroeville Prattville Per Acre 








By DR. J. T. COPE, JR., Agronomist, Agricultural Experiment Station, Auburn University 


Cotton Plus Hogs —A Good Team 


Sioned and hogs make a good team for the 
small farmer in Alabama. Results from 14 years of 
research on small farm units at the Monroeville and 
Prattville experiment fields show what can be done. 

Average net-cash income has been slightly more 
than $80 per acre from the 36-acre unit at Mon- 
roeville. At the same time, average net income from 
the 27-acre unit at Prattville was $67 per acre over 
the 14-year period. 

These small farm units were set up to see if 
recommended practices resulting from agricultural 
research would pay off on a farm scale. 


THE MONROEVILLE RECORD 

The Monroeville farm, managed by J. W. Rich- 
ardson, is on good Magnolia fine sandy loam soil. 
It includes 36.1 acres, of which 7 acres are in cot- 
ton, 22.1 in corn, 2 acres in temporary winter graz- 
ing of a mixture of rye, ryegrass, and crimson clover, 
and 5 acres of kudzu for summer grazing. The 
kudzu was on a steep slope unsuitable for other 
crops. It provided good grazing from April until 
frost. The area in winter grazing was fallowed in 
summer and planted in August. It was grazed from 
frost until late spring. 

Success at Monroeville resulted from good cot- 
ton and corn crops. Cotton sales averaged $228 
per acre. Cotton was grown in a two-year rotation 
with corn and vetch. Auburn Woollypod vetch fol- 
‘lowed cotton and was grazed when needed. Corn 

ields averaged 57 bushels per acre. Hog sales 
averaged $94 for each acre in corn and grazing. 
An average of 15,395 pounds of hogs was sold for 
an average of 17.7 cents per pound. 


PRATTVILLE RESULTS 

The Prattville farm, managed by F. E. Bertram, 
includes 5 acres of cotton, 15.6 acres of corn, and 
6.4 acres of pasture, pens, and roads. Soil is not 
as good as that at Monroeville and drouth was more 
severe several years. This is evident from the cot- 
ton and corn yields, which are considered only fair. 
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Part of the land is sloping and some is too wet for 
good crops. Cotton averaged a little less than a 
bale per acre; corn, 35 bushels. In years when corn 
yields were lowest, it was necessary to buy some 
corn or to reduce the number of sows. This unit 
ordinarily has four sows that farrow two litters each 
per year. 

Hogs graze alfalfa most of the year. Ladino 
clover is used on some land too wet for alfalfa. 
Land in grazing has been reduced in recent years 
in a shift from kudzu to alfalfa. 

A financial summary shows that total sales were 
$108 per acre. About three-fourths of this was from 
hogs. About 700 pounds of hogs were sold for each 
acre of corn grown. Average price of hogs was 
19.4 cents per pound. Net cash income from the 
27 acres was $1,804 —or $66.81 per acre. When 
charges for labor and capital are subtracted, the 
return to management was $33 per acre. 


TWO MAJOR EXPENSES 


Major expenses in such a cotton-hog operation 
are for fertilizer and machinery. Fertilizer costs for 
the two units averaged about $10 per acre per year. 
Costs were highest on cotton. Machinery charges 
were based on records kept of hours required for 
each operation. They averaged about $9 per acre 
per year. Feed costs were mostly for protein sup- 
plement, minerals, and antibiotics. Costs were 
higher at Prattville than at Monroeville because 
some corn was bought after poor corn years. Mis- 
cellaneous expenses included such items as cotton 
insecticides, ginning, extra labor for cotton chop- 
ping and picking, boars and other hogs purchased, 
commission, yardage, and hauling. These expenses 
averaged $11 per acre. Total expenses were $40 
per acre. 


LABOR VALUED AT $15 PER ACRE 
Records were kept from 1955 through 1958 on 

labor needs of these units. Based on prevailing farm 

wages through the 14-year period, this labor would 


have cost about $450 to $500 at each location. This 
is about $15 per acre per year, but does not in- 
clude extra labor used for cotton chopping and 
picking. 

Each unit was large enough to require about 
one-third of one man’s time. Therefore, if he had 
extra labor to help during rush periods, one man 
could operate such a cotton-hog farm of 75 to 100 
acres. 


HOW DOES THIS APPLY TO 1960? 

These results show that over the 14-year period, 
two small farms doing a satisfactory job of produc- 
ing cotton and hogs were sound financial enter- 
prises. During this period, average prices were: 
cotton, 34 cents; cotton seed, $55; and hogs, 18.4 
cents. 

How would such a farm fare under present 
prices? 

Cotton prices are about the same, but cotton 
seed and hog prices are considerably less. The 
financial summary has been refigured, using 14 
cents for hogs and $40 for cotton seed and an in- 
crease in farm costs of 15%, figures which are about 
what are indicated for 1960. Using the average 
production of cotton and hogs for the 14 years, the 
net income or return to capital, labor, and manage- 
ment would be $48 per acre in 1960 instead of the 
previous $75. Average total sales would be reduced 
from $115 to $94 per acre. Expenses would be in- 
creased from $40 to $46. 

Under such conditions, a 100-acre farm with 
19 acres of cotton would produce a net cash income 
of about $400 per month to one who owned the 
farm and equipment and furnished his own labor. 

To offset the effects of lower prices and higher 
costs, farmers must be more efficient. They must 
either produce higher yields, reduce costs of pro- 
duction, or both. Higher yields than the averages 
reported here have been produced on these units 
in recent years and can be expected on many farms 
of similar size with good management. 
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at Africa 


Look 


By D. W. BROOKS 


Warn I finished college, majoring in cotton in- 
dustry, the British Government offered me a job in 
South Africa to help develop cotton growing. But 
I had to agree to stay three years. 

For a Georgia farm boy, this was too long in an 
area I visualized as a jungle with deadly insects to 
fight, and with wild animals and wild tribesmen. 

This type of thinking has been prevalent among 
many of us in the United States. Recently, however, 


I took a closer look and Africa was not the way I vis- 
ualized it! 


A LAND OF SURPRISES 


I had thought Egypt’s Nile Valley was Africa’s 
only real farming area. Yet I found millions upon 
millions of acres of fertile, highly desirable farmland 
after I left Egypt. This farmland is not in jungles, 
but on plateaus 4,000 to 8,000 feet high. Soils are 
black and productive. 

Although there are still wild areas, plenty of wild 
animals, and native tribesmen in Africa, there is also 
a productive agriculture. 

Africa is so large and varied you can find almost 
any soil and any kind of agriculture—from thick 
jungles to the most productive plateau land you 
have ever seen. Farmers in African countries are 
producing cotton, peanuts, tobacco, and other crops 
with which we are familiar. They also have fine 
coffee and tea plantations. I had never seen tea or 
coffee plantations before and was interested in visit- 
ing these. 

Coffee beans are produced on a thick-growing 
bush 6 to 10 feet high. Beans are thick on the bush. 
At first they are green, but turn red when ready for 
gathering. 

Tea bushes are 8 to 5 feet high. The best tea 
comes from small, tender leaves. When you see 
these great tea plantations, you would think this 
African area would supply enough tender tea leaves 
for the world. Tea is one of the most easily sold 
crops produced anywhere on e 


GOOD LABOR COSTS LITTLE 


African plantation owners use many native la- 
ers who are trained to do good work. You also 
find many well educated natives. Many are excel- 
t farm operators, and others, trained by white set- 


tlers, are excellent employees. Many lantation own- 
ers, similar to those in the South 75 td site years ago, 
have large holdings and many native 4 mploy ect. 

As in the United States, numero\¥s cities are 
building rapidly, and, also as in this coyntry, cities 
_ largely supported by the agriculture around 
them. 

In much of Africa natives form as muéh as 97% 
of the population. White people, many ¥&f whom 
moved into Africa years ago, make up the otker 3%. 

At times there has been great tension int some 
spots, such as the Mau Mau uprising a few year ago. 
This seems to have largely cleared out now, Nand, 
generally speaking, relationships are good betwegx 
plantation owners and native workers. 





YOU CAN SELECT CLIMATE 


You can live in almost any climate in Africa. In 
some places temperature varies little from winter to 
summer, and there are fine farming areas where 
temperatures never get over 85 to 90 degrees in 
summer and no lower than 50 to 55 degrees in win- 
ter. In fact, after looking over Africa and its agri- 
culture, I think if I were coming out of college again 
and received a fine offer to go there, it would be 
tempting! 

Africa’s large cities now have fine schools and 
everything we think is good in the United States. 
They are building good roads. 

My guess is that Africa will develop as fast or 
faster than any other part of the world in agriculture 
and in industry. For example, in Ethiopia, which 
we think of as an important part of Africa, you find 
descendants of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
Apparently, they are industrious workers. I found 
new manufacturing plants being moved to Addis 
Ababa because plant owners consider workers there 
some of the best in the world. Yet labor costs are ex- 
tremely low. 

This has been a Christian country since the fourth 
century. Instead of being a country of jungles and 
tribesmen, it is a country of high altitude and many 
capable and easily trained people. 

When you consider the deserts, the mountains, 
and the jungles of Africa, the percentage of good 
farming land is supposed to be relatively small. How- 
ever, with modern methods and irrigation, and soil 
and water conservation, which we have learned in 
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this country, I am confident that many of the areas 
which are now considered yrdesirable in Africa for 
agriculture can in time Ye made highly productive. 

Although opporty#fity for developing agriculture 
is certainly present§p many areas of Africa, actually 
it takes more than pnd and climate to do the job. 
The thing that has njade the United States the great- 
est agricultural goxntry the world has ever known 
has been our tefhnical know-how. Nowhere on earth 
have farmers Ween so successful. So I think it would 
be a serio istake to leave the impression that Af- 
rica will gén be another United States. It will take 
many yéars for Africa to have efficient agriculture. 
ill have to learn some of the know-how that 
we have. This will come slowly to Africa. 

Africa has many advantages, such as good soil, 
cheap labor, varied climate, and a growing industry 
to consume agricultural products. However, she still 
lacks transportation, capital, and people who have 
real technical training in agriculture. The British 
have never been noted as great farmers. 


“KNOW-HOW” BRINGING CHANGES 


Many of their methods are old. With modern 
American techniques, I could visualize a great ag- 
ricultural revolution in parts of Africa. 

These days I find Americans all over the world 
going into business for themselves, developing busi- 
nesses for other people, and passing on our technical 
know-how. Sooner or later you are going to see good 
American farmers show up in Africa in these pro- 
ductive, fertile areas. 

Of course, I have written about Africa’s better 
side. There are vast undeveloped areas where na- 
tive tribesmen are just coming out of tribal condi- 
tions. Many are living somewhat as they lived hun- 
dreds of years ago with practically no clothing and 
ancient superstitions. 

But a new Africa is emerging, and it will be new 
agriculturally and industrially. These African coun- 
tries have more minerals and natural resources than 
almost any other place on earth. 

I think we must understand this and become in- 
terested in what African peoples are doing. Here is 
potentially one of the great agricultural parts of the 
world. In future many people in the United States 
will be hearing more and more about the opportuni- 
ties in Africa! 
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Bewane of home-grown soybean seed this 
season,” say buyers, seedsmen, and processors in 
southwestern Alabama and western Florida. Much 
of last year’s crop was badly damaged by excessive 
rains in October, so very little seed was saved. Seed 
which was saved is of doubtful value. 

One sample of No. 1 Jackson, tested Dec. 12, 
showed 77.5% germination with the notation, “de- 
teriorating vitality.” Another sample of apparently 
excellent Yelnando tested 70% germination, while 
two others went 81 and 88%. The question arises— 
what will these seed test by plantingtime? 

One seedsman told me he was not handling any 
locally-grown seed. Another said he had only a 
limited amount. 

Farther east, in Escambia, Santa Rosa, and Cal- 
houn counties in Florida, the seed situation is some- 
what better. Still the warning goes out: Check all 
locally-grown seed before planting. 

Soybeans are a No. 1 crop in Mobile, Escambia, 
and Baldwin counties in Alabama and Santa Rosa, 
Calhoun, and Escambia counties in Florida. Yields 
are above the national average, amounting to well 
over $8 million annually. 

But growing soybeans has its problems. Biggest 
one, perhaps, is getting the crop planted on time 
in a properly prepared seedbed. Key planting date 
is June 1, but any time from May 15 to June 15 is 
good. Yields drop sharply the further away the 
planting date gets from these best dates. 

It is possible to get a crop from seed planted 
during April, May, June, or July. Weather is a big 
factor. One year at the Gulf Coast Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fairhope, Ala., Jackson planted July 20 made 
29 bushels. This, however, was unusual. Soybean 
yields average nearer 15 to 18 bushels when planted 
that late, as compared with 35 to 37 bushels when 
planted June 1. 
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Another problem is proper fertilization. The 
best growers believe in fertilizing the crop preced- 
ing soybeans. If soybeans follow liberally fertilized 
wheat or oats, they need no additional fertilizer. 
One of the best yields of Jacksons I’ve found made 
51 bushels per acre on a 20-acre field following well 
fertilized wheat. Beans planted after potatoes, cab- 
bage, or other truck crops do not need fertilizer 
either. If fertilizer has to be applied, be sure that 
none touches the seed. 

Beans need a liberal supply of phosphorus and 
potash and also a small amount of available nitro- 
gen. Although the soybean is a legume, it cannot 
get all the nitrogen it needs from the air. Five 
hundred to 600 pounds of 4-10-7 will do nicely. 

For most varieties, 5 to 6 pecks of seed per acre 
are needed. But for Lee, 3 pecks is nearer the right 
amount. Lee beans should be planted on heavier 
land; Jackson, on lighter soils. 

Our best late bean is the Jackson. It has be- 
come a Gulf Coast stand-by. Yelnando, a new 
strain of an old bean, is also attracting attention. 
“Don’t plant Yelnando before July 15,” one seeds- 
man told us. His beans, planted July 21, made 25 
bushels in 1959 following watermelons. As a rule, 
Yelnando bean yields run under Jackson yields. 
Tests at the Gulf Coast Experiment Station show 
that, planted June 14, Jackson made 34.8 bushels; 
Yelnando, 27.5. Planted July 3 Jackson made 37.2; 
Yelnando, 33.9. 

But there the advantages of Jackson ended. Al- 
though Yelnando bloomed about a week later than 
Jackson, maturity dates were about the same. Yel- 
nando withstood the wet weather and graded a high 
quality while Jackson was badly damaged. Planted 
July 20, difference in yield is overcome. This is be- 
cause Yelnando stands upright with seed pods well 
off the ground so all beans can be harvested. Other 


varieties, planted this late, make a much shorter 
stalk with beans close to the ground, making har- 
vesting difficult. 

Here are soybean varieties for the Southern 
states. Most of these are listed by the Soybean Di- 
gest. A few others have been included in our list; 


EARLY-MATURING VARIETIES 


Hill is a new variety which resembles Lee in ap- 
pearance but matures three to four weeks earlier, 
It is similar to Lee in shatter resistance. It is also 
resistant to root knot nematode. It probably will re- 
place Dorman, as it is earlier and yields better. It 
may fit into North Alabama and Georgia, but ma- 
tures too early for the Gulf Coast. Seed are scarce 
this year. 


Dorman is recommended for the same area as Hill, 
Maturity date is late September. 


Dortchsoy 67 matures about five days later than 
Dorman and has a similar type growth. This one 
is not used in the Gulf Coast section. 


Dortchsoy 2, 2-A, and 31 are strains of Ogden 
and are widely used in our area. They are similar 
to Ogdens and have largely replaced them in many 
areas. They mature the first week in October. 


Ogden is still a popular bean. It has a greenish 
cast that makes it less desirable for the export mar- 
ket. But so far, buyers have not discriminated 
against it. 


Hood is strictly a new variety. Early maturing, it 
is expected to replace Ogden. It is superior to 
Ogden in seed holding and is resistant to many 
diseases. Seed are scarce this year. 


MEDIUM MATURING 


Lee is the only variety listed in this class. It is an 
excellent variety on good land. Don’t plant it too 
thick. Three pecks per acre is enough seed. 


LATE VARIETIES 


Jackson is our No. 1 variety but matures late 
This bean does well on most poor soils. It stands 
up well, yields well, and holds its seed over a long 
period of time. Small grain following this soybean 
cannot be seeded until after Nov. 1 because of late 
maturing date. 


Bienville matures a few days later than Jackson. 
Since it matures so near the same time and does 
not yield as well, it is not used much in our area. 


J.E.W. 45 matures seven days later than Jackson. 
A bean for late planting—after July 1—it has made 
some good yields. 


Yelnando, also late maturing, should not be 
planted until mid-July. Yields are below Jackson. 
It stands up well—withstood heavy rains last Octo- 
ber better than any other variety. 


Improved Pelican is another late-maturing, rank- 
growing variety developed mainly for its vine 
growth. It is used as a soil builder in Central and 
South Florida following winter crops. It should be 
planted in July. 

Should land be limed for beans? Ralph Smith, 
agronomist with the West Florida Experiment Sta- 
tion, says he has made as high as 10 bushels more 
on limed plots as compared with unlimed. How- 
ever, Alabama’s Gulf Coast Substation has had no 
appreciable results from liming. Evidently, land 
variations and pH of the soil are important. 

Will liming at planting influence yields of this 
year’s crop? It will, if the grower uses a very fine 
limestone and enough per acre. Some think a ton 
per acre will do, while others say, “Use at least 
2 tons.” 
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WHICH GILT WOULD YOU PICK? 





the lardiest looking hog in the herd. 


Both are good gainers. The one on the left 
weighed 200 pounds at 160 days; the other weighed 211 pounds at 177 days. 
Many folks might say the gilt on the right looks a little better. But is it? > 

Measurements with a probe show back fat of gilt on left averages 1.02 inches. 
One on right is a “fooler.” Back fat measures 1.58 inches—as much as on 








You Can Grow Better Hogs 


= don’t eat as much pork as they used to. 
This one thing puts a damper on the cheery out- 
look for hogmen. 

The poultrymen’s problem — cheap broilers — is 
one of the two reasons for this, believes B. L. South- 
well, animal husbandry department head, Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga. 

Fat pork is the other reason. And this we can 
do something about — at a profit. 

By using testing programs open to every farmer, 
Mr. Southwell has proved on his own 
fam that it is practical to switch 
wer to hogs that put on meat in- 
stead of lard. You, too, starting with 
what you have, can begin selling val- 
table meat instead of almost worth- 
less lard. 

Hog breeding at the Tifton sta- 
tion is based on these same testing 
programs. It is supervised by W. C. 
McCormick, animal husbandman. He 
believes you should find the pattern 
worth following. One thing behind 
itis this: A measure of a hog’s worth 
tt the market and in the packing 
Plant is back fat thickness. Four or 

years ago, hogs in the experiment station’s herd 
Weraged 1.6 inches back fat. Today’s long, lean 
hog in the herd has as little as 1 inch back fat, and 
\6 inches is the most on any hog in the herd. Aver- 









Dr. McCormick 


By VERNON E. MILLER 


age is 1.4 inches. A large per cent of the market 
hogs grade U. S. No. 1. 

First aim on your farm should be to get the lard 
off, believes Dr. McCormick. Best way to do this 
is to pick best gilts you have and then buy a boar 
to correct their shortcomings. There are meaty pigs 
that are long-, medium-, and short-sided. We find 
them in all breeds. That’s one reason these breed- 
ing guides are as important for the purebred man 
as for the commercial grower. 


What Makes a Good Gilt? 

Of the economically important 
things Dr. McCormick advises hog- 
men to look for in choosing female 
pigs for breeding, many are known 
at weaning—and that’s when female 
pigs for your herd should first be 
chosen. Later on you can weed out 
those that don’t measure up. Here 
are the five guides to use as you 
make this first selection: 

1. Select from large litters—those 
that have at least eight pigs at wean- 
ing. Pigs from such litters are likely 
to raise large litters. 

2. Choose from fast-growing litters. Differences 
in weight and vigor of pigs show up even by wean- 
ingtime. Choose female pigs from litters that are 
heavy, have grown off well, and look good. 


8. Consider temperament of sow. Choose pigs 
from litters of good-natured broody sows rather 
than from temperamental sows. 

4. Check the gilt’s underline. Choose pigs with 
12 or more evenly spaced, well developed teats. 
Watch for inverted teats. 

5. Pick healthy pigs. Take a good look to make 
sure they are physically sound — have good vision, 
feet, and legs, and are free from defects. 

Pasture and a good growing and finishing ration 
for these selected gilts come next. Idea is to get 
pigs to 200 pounds rapidly and then cull those that 
have not grown off at a reasonable rate. 

Lardy hogs are also culled at this time, using 
thickness of back fat as a guide. This is measured 
with a probe at three spots—over the shoulder, over 
the ham, and in between. Measuring with a probe 
is easy enough for you to do it yourself. 


Looks Can Fool You 

“Quite often,” says Dr. McCormick, “we are 
able to pick out lardy hogs just by looking at them. 
But sometimes we run into a ‘fooler.’ This is a gilt 
that looks trim and free of fat. Yet when this ani- 
mal is probed, we find a good bit of back fat.” 

Final selection of gilts for your herd is made 
on the basis of this back fat measurement and rate 
of gain. 

“But let’s not let minor points —such as color 
of animal or shape of (Continued on page 120) 
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Alabama’s beef industry will not 
reach maturity until feedlots are a 
common sight. Our potential beef 
cattle income cannot be realized by 
sending lightweight calves to the 
Midwest to be finished and then re- 
turned to be eaten. This is lost wealth. 


et 
D. we have a market for fed cattle?” 

Hear two packers operating in Alabama: “We 
are importing 96.7% of our Good and Choice slaugh- 
ter cattle. We are slaughtering 400 to 500 a week 
and would like to slaughter 800 to 1,000 Good, 
Choice, and Prime per week, if we could get them 
in this area.” 

And, “We are able to fill a very small percentage 
of fed beef requirements because cattle feeding is 
very limited and seasonal.” 


Two county agents, located more than 300 miles 
apart, have this to say on the success of feeding out 
cattle in their areas: 

“Beef income was reported at $1 million in 1944. 
In 1958, income from beef cattle had grown to $3 
million, and half of this was from the sale of fed 
cattle.” 

The other agent reported that 6,230 head of fed 
cattle, representing an income of more than $1% 
million, were sold during 1958. In 1944, farmers 
conducted a tour to get buyers to bid on 1,500 head 
of fed cattle, he added. 


A study conducted by the Alabama Agriculture 
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Income from the sale of beef cattle in Ala- 
bama made a giant 766% increase from 1940 
to 1958, from $7% million to $97 million. Total 
farm income in Alabama for 1958 was $459 
million. Therefore, $1 out of every $5 came from 
sale of beef cattle. 

Total breeding age beef cattle, Jan. 1, 1959, 
was 680,000 head. This represents a 514% in- 
crease since 1940. : 

Have we gone as far as we should in increas- 
ing numbers? Hardly, because this year, total U.S. 
cattle numbers will probably exceed 100 million 
head. That leaves us with about 1% of the 
country’s cattle. That is not enough. Can we sup- 
port more? Easily—for the past 10 years, we 
have been losing about 125,000 acres of row crop 
land each year. At present, there are about 3 
million acres of idle or undeveloped land suitable 
for pasture development. And with proper ferti- 
lization of our present pasture acreage, we could 
probably double our number of beef cattle. 


By R. C. FARQUHAR 


Beef Cattle Specialist, Auburn University 


More Finish for More Profit 





Economics Department from fall of 1953 through 
spring of 1959 shows: 

1. Only 18% of calves graded at six auction sales 
graded Good and better. 

2. Average weight and price of these calves was 
too low for a profitable return. 

3. Far too many calves still sell in fall, though 
calf prices for the same weight and grade are higher 
in early summer. 


MUST CARRY CATTLE LONGER 


These facts indicate that we must carry cattle 
longer if we are to make any real money from many 
of our brood cow operations. And our system of steer 
feeding should be built around prevailing market 
conditions. The steer feeder should take advantage 
of seasonal low market in fall. This is the time to 
buy thin, lightweight grass cattle; never the time to 
sell them. 

Who should be in the steer business? Certainly 
not everyone. The original producer should con- 
sider carrying over his late-dropped calves, those 
born in spring and summer. These calves often will 
not pay the cost of production if sold the following 


fall. 


Many small brood cow owners or farmers not 
having enough land to justify owning cows should 
also consider steer feeding. These men usually grow 
some grain, in most instances corn. Such a farmer 
probably has 25 to 50 acres of land that can be de- 
voted to winter grazing. This is an excellent way 
for the small farmer to raise his income. Since most 
gain is made from grazing, this small feeder can 
compete with the large operator whose gain comes 
from drylot feeding. 


HANDLING STEERS 
If you are now ready to feed cattle, consider 
these points that are necessary to make the most out 





of steers with an eye on top profit from the market: 
1. Buy in fall, usually October. Calves should 
weigh from 350 to 450 pounds. 
2. Worm and revaccinate all calves bought and 
the ones you have produced and carried over. 


3. Go to permanent pasture or winter grazing if 


it is ready, usually Oct. 15 to Nov. 1. For early- 
winter grazing, break land in summer when moisture 
is present. . . . Fallow this land to control weeds and 
conserve moisture. . . . Seed to small grain or other 
cool-season growing crops from Sept. 1 to 15. 

4. Keep cattle grazing until March 1 if they are 
on small grain which you plan to combine. If clover 
and grass are planted, graze until May 1-15. Most 
gains are made during the latter part of the grazing 
period, so graze these cattle as long as they continue 
to gain. Most years, feeders can go from cool-season 
grazing crops to surplus spring grazing on permanent 
pasture, then to feedlots. 

5. Stay on the feedlot period from 90 to 110 
days. Cattle should grade High Good and Low 
Choice. Feeders should realize a 200- to 300-pound 
gain per animal from grazing at a cost of 12 to 15 
cents per pound. About 250 pounds of gain per ani- 
mal should be made during the feedlot period at a 
cost of 19 to 22 cents per pound. 

Silage has been used with excellent results as a 
means of replacing the grazing period. Silage is also 
a good “scotch” when grazing falls off due to adverse 
weather. The steerman must plan for 30 to 40 days 
of extra feeding while grazing to assure continued 
gains of 1% to 1% pounds per day. A minimum of 


100 tons silage should be used to justify cost of 


equipment. This should feed 50 or more steers. 


Use of silage also offers a great possibility for 


some of our larger feeders. The system outlined, 


whether grazing or silage is used, should return $40 
to $70 above all other cost except labor. This is the 


system that has been used at the various substations 
from the Tennessee line to the Gulf. 
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How Have They Worked ? 


Production controls have worked bet- 
ter with some crops than with others. 
Here is a rundown, crop by crop. 


Dozs the history of farm production control 
through the past quarter-century offer any hope 
that controls can be a workable farm tool for the 
future? 

To get some clues to the answer, let’s look at 
some of the highlights of those years since the New 
Dealers first began tinkering with controls. 

Acreage controls and other factors like the Soil 
Bank have been “rather astonishingly effective,” 
says Murray R. Benedict of the University of Cali- 
fornia, one of the nation’s leading farm economists. 
And it has been so in spite of increasing yields. 


What's the evidence? 

Here are the cold figures. In 1932, the year be- 
fore the first control was applied, the harvested 
cotton acreage was nearly 36 million acres. During 
the 10 years, 1947-56, it averaged about 22 million 
acres. And in 1958, it hit the bottom with less than 
12 million acres. Production control had cut the 
acreage to about a third of what it was 25 years 
before. Harvested wheat acreage was slashed from 
76.6 million in 1949.to 53.6 million in 1958. 

Furthermore, adds Louisiana’s Sen. Allen J. 
Ellender, chairman of the Senate Agriculture Com- 
mittee, there’s something to be learned from the 
production record. Ellender ran down the figures 
for crops with and without control. Here’s what 
he found: 

For all farm products except the basic, con- 
tolled crops, total output between 1952 and 1958 
rose 23%—nearly one-fourth. 

For the six basic crops, total output in the boom 
harvest year of 1958 was a mere 3% above 1952. 

The Soil Bank was a big factor in holding pro- 
duction of basics down in 1958. More than 5 mil- 
lion acres of cotton alone, for instance, were out of 
production in that year. 

But in 1956, before the Soil Bank took real 
effect, the difference still showed up: Production 
of nonbasic crops was 13% above 1952; production 
of basics was down 6% from 1952. 

Senator Ellender’s figures point to one lesson 
taught by the production control record. Acreage 
controls, with all their failings, made a substantial 
cut in output of controlled crops. But with no bar- 
tiers to the shift of acreage into “free” crops, the 
Government couldn’t keep. the lid on over-all pro- 
duction, even with the aid of the Soil Bank. 

On individual controlled crops, the production 
control record is neither all black nor all white. 

A closeup look at the record on cotton shows 
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Controls 


that Government controls worked pretty well in the 
first years of the New Deal programs. In 1933, the 
emergency plow-up campaign took about 10.5 mil- 
lion acres out of cotton. And in 1934 and 1935 we 
had the Bankhead Cotton Control Act which came 
fairly close to the kind of real volume control 
backed by some farm economists today. It said a 
farmer could not market more than the normal yield 
of his allotted acreage without paying a special tax. 


What happened? 

Harvested cotton acreage in 1934 and 1935 was 
held to about 67% of the 1928-32 average. What’s 
more important, production in 1934 (a bad weather 
year) was down 34% from the pre-1933 average 
and the 1935 crop was down nearly 28%. 

Altogether, the cotton controls of those early 
years through 1936 cut cotton acreage by a quarter 
and production by more than a fifth. In later years, 
the controls were less effective. 

The record for the now familiar allotment-quota 
program of 1938 until the outbreak of World War 
II is one of partial success. Acreage was cut from 
more than 34 million acres in 1937 to 27.5 million 
in 1938. 

For the next few years the program worked 
fairly well, but not well enough to cut into the sur- 
plus. That remained until it was bailed out by 
the war. 


How about the record of more recent years? 

Again, the figures show some black spots, some 
hopeful signs. 

A dark-side example: The 1955 allotment was 
about 3 million acres below 1954. But production 
was up 1 million bales. 

On the hopeful side: When the acreage reserve 
kept 7.9 million allotted acres idle in the 1957-58 
seasons, the carryover was trimmed about 5.5 mil- 
lion bales. 

Many economists figure a cotton carryover of 
about 5 million bales is about what we ought to 
have. On Aug. 1, 1960, we'll have about 8.5 mil- 
lion bales. But if the uptrend in yields continues, 
it may be only a matter of time until the surplus 
goes into double figures again. 

Looking back on cotton controls for over a 
quarter of a century, two crops caused most of our 
trouble. In 1937, the tremendous 18.9 million bale 
crop produced a surplus that was not wiped out 
until World War II ate it up. This failure was due 
to a weak control program based on payments for 
voluntarily shifting to soil-conserving crops. It 
was a new program that failed and was quickly 
abandoned. 

The second great failure was in 1953 when we 
produced 16,465,000 bales on 24,347,000 acres 
when everyone knew that 12 million bales on 18 
million acres was about what we needed. Yes, ev- 
eryone knew in the fall of 1952 we should have 
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controls in 1953, but no one did anything about it. 
This was not a failure of controls to work. It was 
a case of no controls at all when they were badly 
needed. 

With our rapidly increasing acre yields, control 
of acreage is neither exact nor sure to control pro- 
duction adequately. But even so, if we could throw 
out these two years—’37 and ’53—cotton’s control 
record over a 27-year period would be a good one. 

The cotton program has sometimes failed, but 
even so, it has served us better than the old corn 
acreage program. 


Why? 

Experts who have studied the corn programs 
closely generally come up with a simple reason: 
low compliance due to no penalties on production 
from overallotment acres. 

Cotton growers generally complied with their al- 
lotments over the years to avoid paying overplant- 
ing penalties. Tobacco growers did too, and showed 
more willingness than most other farmers to accept 
stiff acreage cutbacks when big crops in the early 
fifties put their program in trouble. 

But corn growers, who never had marketing 
quotas in effect for their crop, ignored allotments 
more often than not in the post World War II years. 
After 1956, when the Administration began offer- 
ing price supports to growers who overplanted, the 
program was doomed. 

Corn farmers who ignored allotments had a 
good reason for it. Most of them intended to feed 
their corn on the farm and just didn’t care much 
about staying eligible for supports. And reduction 
in corn acreage by compliers was just about off- 
set by increased planting by farmers who didn’t 
comply. 

A lot of people, incidentally, are inclined to 
blame many of the corn program troubles on plant- 
ing outside the controlled commercial area. But a 
closeup, detailed study made by a team of Iowa 
State University economists in 1958 showed this 
supposed corn boom outside the Corn Belt to be a 
myth. From 1948 through 1957, production in the 
old Corn Belt rose 5% while production outside the 
area dropped 7%. 

Best example of a commodity control program 
in trouble is wheat. The wheat program has had 
marketing quotas consistently only since 1954. But 
in recent years the glaringly obvious reason con- 
trols haven’t worked is the legal ban on cutting the 
national allotment below 55 million acres. The sim- 
ple fact is that we have learned to produce so well, 
there is no longer a fair-priced market for 55 mil- 
lion acres of U. S. wheat. Also, the exemption al- 
lowing any farmer to grow and sell up to 15 acres 
of wheat has played a part in building our present 
troubles. 

Part of the trouble, admittedly, lay in the Gov- 
ernment’s failure to use (Continued on page 119) 
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CONSUMERS ARE BUYING MORE PROCESSED FOODS 
Consumption Per Person in U. S. in Pounds 


64.8 
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Our researchers are 
developing high-yielding 
fruit and vegetable 
varieties especially suited 
for processing. Example 
of importance: 28% of 
Irish potatoes now reach 
consumers as chips, flakes, 
frozen, canned, etc.—and 
is increasing every year. 
Special varieties are 
‘‘made to order.”’ 
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The Field Is Ripe... 


for More Fruit and Vegetable Processing 


The South has the climate, soil, 
water, transportation—and people— 
to keep canning and freezing plants 

operating around the calendar! Why, 
then, have we been “‘cow tail’’ slow in 
fully developing this great potential? 


et 

Wirar we need is a canning plant!” How often 
have you heard this—or said it yourself—when the 
fresh market was glutted? But this thinking is one 
of the greatest handicaps to successful operation of 
canning and freezing plants. It costs like the dickens 
to build and equip processing plants. And they sim- 
ply cannot match modern-day competition of qual- 
ity and efficiency if they must buy their raw prod- 
ucts off a glutted fresh market. 

Processors also need to operate as many months 
each year as possible for best use of their equip- 
ment. This means that they have had to diversify 
to stay in business. During the five years I worked 
in Georgia, I saw several small pimiento canners 
close their doors. Most of those still in business 
have started canning other items as well as pimien- 
tos. 

Small processors, like small farmers, are having 
tough sledding. During a visit in Virginia last sum- 
mer we learned from Richmond County Agent R. A. 
Farmer that there once were 40 or more small to- 
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mato canneries in the four “neck” counties of Rich- 
mond, Northumberland, Lancaster, and Westmore- 
land. In 1959, only about 14 were in operation. 
Recently four of these canners formed an associa- 
tion and plan to market under the same brand. 
Some are just now beginning to diversify—canning 
black-eye peas and a few other items. 

Low yields per acre is another reason for the 
South’s slowness in developing an aggressive food 
processing industry. Many vegetable and fruit 
growers in the South still cling to the fresh market 
psychology of trying to produce as early (or late) as 
possible, hoping for premium prices. In doing so, 
they often sacrifice high yields for earliness. 

Contract prices offered by processors sound 
mighty low compared to average or “hoped-for” 
fresh market prices—even when the extra cost of 
grading and packaging, required for fresh market, 
is deducted. Take tomatoes as an example. The 
average price paid for processing tomatoes in recent 
years is only about $25 per ton—that’s just 1% cents 
per pound, or about 65 cents per bushel. What 
grower, making only 2 to 4 tons per acre, can grow 
tomatoes for that price? 

The answer is higher yields per acre. County 
Agent William V. Saville of Northumberland Coun- 
ty, Va., showed us records of 12 growers whose 
tomato yields ranged from 3 to 22 tons per acre. 
At $25 per ton, that’s a range in gross income from 
$75 to $550 per acre. The biggest difference in 
production cost was for picking—so those making 
higher yields actually grew tomatoes for a lower 
cost per ton and got a much higher net income per 
acre. The same principle applies to any crop. 


MORE RESEARCH NEEDED 


Experiment station researchers have begun de. 
veloping varieties better suited for processing and 
better adapted to Southern growing conditions 
Progress is also being made toward varieties and 
tools for mechanical harvesting to reduce produe 
tion costs. This type research will need to be ex. 
panded greatly in the next few years. But, we'ye 
got enough “know-how” now—if we'll put it to work 
—to support a greatly expanded vegetable and fruit 
processing industry in the South. 


FUTURE LOOKS PROMISING 

There are several facts which make the future 
look bright for processed vegetables and fruits; 
1) Population in the U. S. is increasing at the rate 
of more than 3 million each year. This is equal t 
adding a new state with the population of Kep. 
tucky. 2) Continued advancement in processing 
technology, and 3) demand for the convenience of 
processed items by housewives and the restaurant 
trade has caused the per-person consumption of 
canned and frozen fruits and vegetables to increase 
rather sharply in recent years (see chart). 

The restaurant trade, including hotels, hospj- 
tals, and other institutions, are large users of prog 
essed fruits and vegetables. A USDA survey in 
1958 showed that “consumers spent about 25% of 
their food dollar (about $15 billion) for meals eaten 
away from home.” The purchasing agent for a lar 
restaurant chain told me recently that most of his 
fruit and vegetable purchases are in processed form, 
largely frozen—and that most of it comes from prog 
essors outside the South. So, we're missing a large 
potential market unless we greatly expand and im 
prove, quality-wise, our processing industry in the 
South. 

You'll note in the chart that the average com 
sumption per person of fresh market produce hag 
decreased at the expense of canned and frozen. The 
decline has been greater with some items, like Eng 
lish peas and lima beans, than others. “English pea 
acreage in Florida (for fresh market) has dropped 
from a peak of 8,000 to almost none at present” 
says James Montelaro, vegetable specialist, Univer 
sity of Florida Extension Service. “Lima bean acre 
age has slipped from 7,000 acres to about 2,500. 
Improved processing and mechanical harvesting 
have so improved quality and reduced consumer 
price of these items in processed form that the fresh 
product just cannot compete.” 

Although demand for fresh market vegetables 
and fruits is expected to continue strong due 
expanding population, the South must look to more 
processing to offset possible losses in fresh marke 
acreage of certain items. We're already doing thi 
to some extent. Development and rapid expansiét 
of frozen juice concentrate “saved the day” for the 
Florida citrus industry. Establishing and expanding 
freezing plants in Tennessee and Arkansas has cer 
tainly given the growing of strawberries in thos 
states a “shot in the arm.” 

Louisiana sweet potato growers, industry lead 
ers, and experiment station researchers saw thei 
role as “Yam State” threatened by the trend toward 
more processing of this crop in other states. Posse 
ble loss in acreage has been largely offset by ra 
expansion of sweet potato processing. About 50% 
of their 1959 crop was canned or frozen. 

Expanded production of okra, Southern table 
peas, turnip greens, and collards has certainly re 
sulted from more processing of these crops in sev- 
eral Southern states. 


HOW CAN WE EXPAND? 

Many processors of nationally-known brands are 
looking Southward for expansion. Some areas, 
through cooperation of local business groups and 
farm leaders, are building plants of their owt 
Next month we'll give you details about how some 
areas have gone about getting or building a proc 
essing plant. 
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er how great cigarettes used to taste? 


UCKIES STILL DO 
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LS/M.FT. — Lucky Strike Means Fine Tobacco 


TOBACCO AND TASTE TOO FINE TO FILTER 


Oa. 7. co. Product of Ike Gmerican Jobaceorlompany — bacco is our middle name 
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You'll be tons ahead before others even get 
started, with the famous MF No. 3 Baler. It’s 
the only family-farm size baler with factory- 
sealed self-lubricated bearings to spare you 
time-wasting daily greasing. The MF No. 3 
turns out uniform, perfectly tied bales at a 
10-tons-an-hour clip! 


MASSEY - FERGUSON 


— 


Fully mounted in just one minute . . . and 
one man can do it with the MF 31 Mower! 
And from then on the going’s easy, even in 
heavy stands. Dyna-Balance Drive eliminates 
noisy, wear-causing vibration. Exclusive Vari- 
able Speed Belt Pulley regulates knife speed 
without extra pulleys or belts! 


i 
Re ee 


Rakes more gently to save more leave 
because the offset reel design of the MF% 
Rake moves the hay only half the distance from 
swath to windrow. Fully mounted and hydrat- 
lically controlled for easy handling. Now you 
can get the MF 25 with lower priced 4 and 5 
bar reels as well as with exclusive 6 bar reel. 
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Look, compare... you'll be a Massey-Ferguson man! 


NEW 
WINDROW-GULPING 
“RAIN BEATER” 


The new Massey-Ferguson 10 Baler 
gives you even more capacity, 
with no time-wasting daily greasing! 


When the wind comes up and the first drops fall, what a relief it is to know 
the hay’s in ahead of the rain! 


More than any other baler, the new Massey-Ferguson 10 helps make you 
master of the weather ... not just by chance, but by design. And it delivers 
uniform, perfectly tied bales, bale after bale... each one just the weight you 
prefer, and just the size. 


It gets you into the field faster, when the hay is right and you are ready, with 
no time-wasting delay for daily greasing. And you stay on the go till the hay’s 
all baled. The MF 10 Baler is self-lubricated, with factory-sealed bearings. 


Out in the fields, you have stepped-up baling capacity to get the job finished 
while the weather stays fair. The oversized 56-inch-wide pickup and extra 
packer forks handle big, heavy windrows with ease. Every bale is tied to stay 
tied by the dependable automatic twine knotter. 


And the bales turned out by the MF 10 are sized and packed exactly to your 
preference. A quick, easy adjustment sets the bale size at any length, from 
12 to 50 inches. Another simple adjustment gives you bales of any “‘heft’’ you 
want... from 40 to 65 pounds, or any weight in between. And the bales are 
profit-making bales. The exclusive Leaf-Guard Design of the MF 10 handles 
the hay gently to save more of the protein-packed leaves that pack profit- 
making extra pounds on livestock. 


), crush, windrow—all at once! The 
MF 60 flail-type Forage Harvester does dozens Isn’t this the baler you’ve been looking for? Better see the MF 10 Baler before 
jobs around the farm. As a hay conditioner, haying time comes around again. 
processes hay for a more uniform quality : 
ti more food value... this modern method 
eds baling because up to three rounds can 
ideposited in one windrow. 


Now it’s | 


» MASSEY-FERGUSO 


Massey-Ferguson Inc., Racine, Wisconsin 
Pace-Setter of Modern Farming . . . World’s Most Famous 
Combines and the Only Tractors with the Ferguson System 
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America's lowest priced farmpi 


NEW FORD Fa 


STANDARD 
PICKUP 


q eae Ur 
Up to 30 miles per gallon. There’s plenty of power Big 6-foot box. Room to spare for most pickup jobs Single-Unit construction. Longer lasting, Lowe: 
for the turnpike, plenty of pep for in town. And —with tailgate flat there’s nearly 714 feet of load quieter, tighter. Main underbody structural J} my p, 
Ford’s all-new\ 90-horsepower Six gives you oil length. And Ranchero’s payload capacity is more members have Zinclad rust protection. Front § 


savings, too—4000 miles between changes! than ample for most pickup hauls! fenders bolt on to cut maintenance;costs. 
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NOW! A pickup truck that delivers 
up to 30 miles to a gallon! 


Who would guess that such a sweet-lined beauty is in fact the 
lowest priced* farm pickup you can buy? Yet, that’s only one of a 
long string of smile-starting surprises in Ford’s completely new 
kind of truck ...the Falcon Ranchero! 

Its new 90-hp Six is geared to handle an honest load, yet you 
can expect up to 30 country miles on a gallon of gas! Its generous 


6-foot box has a sleeves-up look, yet the cab interior has the smart- 
ness of a passenger car and room enough for three! 


Drive it soon at your Ford dealer’s. Feel its solid construction, 
its lively response, its effortless handling. You’ll agree that never 
before has there been such a satisfying way to save! 


FORD TRUCKS 
COST LESS 


4 
oa 


lasting, Lowest loading height. You can reach into Comfort for three. Plenty of room to stretch or With the lowest price and lower costs for oil, 
ructural §§ ay part of the load. Side rails are less than 3914 even to lounge—there’s over 55 inches of shoulder tires, brakes and many parts. . . the Ranchero is 
n. Front §§ Mches high; floor is about 25 inches from ground. room! And this pickup rides and handles as sweet dramatic new proof that Ford Trucks Cost Less! 


eer 


3S. te swings down in one motion! and easy as a Falcon passenger car! *Based on latest available manufacturers’ suggested retail delivered prices. 





The war had left Leah Mcliver 
widowed and stone souled. Would 
she be able to gain any peace by 
killing a Yankee soldier? What went 
on in her soul as she faced 
Gideon Murray makes a gripping 
and unforgettable story of the 

War Between the States. 


The Carolina mountains were 
an autumn-tinted glory of flame 
and gold on that chill morn in 
1864 when Leah Mclver spied 
the escaped Yank prisoner hid- 
ing on her land. Unseen, from 
the thickety bluff far above him, 
she stared down at the gaunt, 
shivering bluecoat near the 
mouth of the cliff cave. She 
knew him for what he was, and 
hated him for what he was with 
a fury that roared through her 
liké wind-whipped wildfire. For 


it was a man like that who had 
widowed her. Jed McIver — 10 
years wed to Leah — had left his 
wife, his son, and his hills to 
soldier for General Lee. And 
Jed McIver who loved and was 
loved by the three of them 
would come .home to none of 
them, for he was two years in 
his grave from a Yankee bullet. 


By M. A. HANCOCK 


Illustrated by Walter Baumhdfer 


From that one’s gun, maybe, 
Leah thought with a fierce surge 
of triumph. Maybe that was the 
very Yank hisownself! There'd 
been 12 prisoners of war who'd 
tunneled out of the Confederate 
prison at Salisbury nigh to a 
month ago. Salisbury was 90- 
odd miles from here, and likely 
it was the Lord’s hand of venge- 
ance that had guided this one 
to her cliff cave. For the Lord 
had known Jed MclIver well, 
The Lord knew there was a debt 


The Whispering Hills 
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owed for killing such a man as 
Jed. And that it was for the 
man’s own kin to take the venge- 
ance. 

Leah stood for a moment, 
savoring the burning joy of it. 
By the looks of the cave —the 


bed of leaves peeking from the. 


mouth, and the path to it fresh 
worn with use—she’d judge the 
Yank had been hiding there 
quite a spell. And not knowing 
he’d been found, it was unlikely 
he’d stir before she could fetch 
her musket from the cabin and 
hold him there till help came. 
She’d send young Jamie to fetch 
Bonner Goode, she decided. 
Bonner would come a-running 
at her bidding, she knew. Since 
he’d been home on furlough 
from General Lee’s army, Bon- 
ner had paid her many a court- 
ing visit. And she knew, too, 
that not for a second would it 
cross Bonner’s head to turn the 
Yank over to the Home Guard 
as a recaptured prisoner. At his 
first sight of the dingy, tattered 
uniform that had once been 
blue, Bonner would kill the 
Yank where he stood. Leah 
smiled. 

When I come back with my 
gun, I'll put fear to your face, 
she promised the Yank silently. 
Ill learn your name, and your 
hopes for living so you'll be 
robbed of them same as Jed was. 

Quickly she turned from the 
bluff and moved velvet footed 
through the woods toward the 
cabin. She was a lithe, oval- 
faced woman of 26 with braided 
hair the sheen of burnished wal- 
nut, and steady gray eyes that 
had buried their softness with 
Jed. She’d best not afright Jamie 
or worry Pa Mclver by telling 
them the full truth about finding 
the Yank till he was dead and 
buried, she decided when the 


“If you want me dead, 
it’s for you to do the killing 
yourownself, Leah Mclyer... .’ 
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in the trail brought the cabin 


- dearing in sight. Tending to the 


bluecoat was an able-bodied 
man’s job, Bonner’s job. It was not 
for a 6-year-old boy like Jamie, 
or a crippled old man like Pa Mc- 
Iver. And to surprise the Yank, 
to see fear push the hope of free- 
dom from his eyes was her right. 


SWIFTLY she moved to the 
clearing and headed for the cabin, 
and saw gratefully that Jamie and 
Pa McIver were shucking corn 
down by the barn. She could get 
the musket without putting ques- 
tions and worriment in the old 
man’s eyes. Maybe she should 
wed again for their sakes, Leah 
thought wearily—Pa Mclver rheu- 
matic crippled thataway and ach- 
even worse in his mind over 
a living to be scratched out and 
him not able; and Jamie needing 
aman to teach him a pa’s half 
of growing up. Maybe she’d do 
well to wed Bonner Goode in 
spite of that crouching temper of 
his that sometimes leaped wild 
and violent like jagged lightning. 
When the Yank was tended to; 
when Jed’s dying was paid for and 
there was peace in her, maybe 
she'd give Bonner a promise to 
take back to the war with him. 

She smiled at the old man, 
called to Jamie, then moved into 
the oak-scented warmth of the 
cabin. With a steady fingeredness 
that surprised her she loaded the 
musket, then opened the door to 
her blue-eyed, flaxen-haired son. 

“You shortcut it over the ridge, 
and fetch back Bonner Goode, 
Jamie,” she said tightly. “Tell 
Bonner and your grandpa, too, if 
he should ask, that I spied deer 
signs down by the corn patch and 
I want Bonner to help me stalk 
us some venison.” 

Jamie scowled. “Leave me help 
you stalk the buck ’stead of fetch- 
ing Bonner Goode, Ma,” he said 
fiercely. “That Mr. Goode, he 
puts a tremble to my stomach.” 


ANGER flicked through Leah. 
She'd raised Jamie better than to 
talk ugly of his elders. “You'll 
fetch Mr. Goode, and do it a-run- 
ning,” she snapped. “Bid him to 
come with his gun and straight- 
away. Tell him to give a holler 
when he reaches the cabin, and 
he'll know where to find me by 
the sound of my hunting horn.” 

Tight lipped she watched Jamie 
out the back door, then grabbed 
up the musket and hunting horn, 
and hurried from the cabin with 
a reassuring wave to Pa Mclver 
down by the barn. Indian footed 
she cut wide through the woods, 
and soon stepped softly up on the 
flat rock overhanging the cliff cave 
trail. The Yank’s back was to her 
now, and not 50 feet away. He 
wasn’t armed, she saw, and with 
her musket blocking the only trail 
to the cave, he’d have nowhere to 
min but over the cliff. 

She raised the musket, drew 
back the hammer, and the tri- 
umph in her was a tall and shin- 
ing thing. “Yank!” she said harshly, 


He wheeled to face her and 
froze —a tall, blond-bearded man 
with light blue eyes burning deep 
in a face that shook her with its 
gauntness. Talk was the Southern 
prisons were hard put for rations 
same as the whole Confederacy 
was, but this man had the taut- 
skinned look of near starvation. 
Only by his shock of wheat- 
colored hair could she tell he was 
fairly young, for the caverns of 
his face put an agelessness to him. 


“Your eyes say you'd shoot me 
for a rattlesnake and be glad for 
the chance,” he said flat voiced. 

“You notion to move an inch 
afore the neighbor man I’ve sent 
after gets here, and you'll find my 
aim’s good enough to halt a rattler 
amid strike,” Leah snapped. 

The Yank shrugged and hunk- 
ered down in front of the cave. 
He eyed her silently, his face like 
gray stone. 

“Who are you besides a Yank 
and an escaped prisoner?” Leah 
asked finally. 

“Name’s Gideon Murray,” he 
said. “Farming was my trade, 
Allegheny Mountains my home, 
and West Virginia my state. Cap- 
tured at Winchester in June of 
63, and prisoner—since then—at 
Libby, Danville, and Salisbury. 
That’s about all, I reckon.” 

“I need to know your age,” 
Leah said, “and something of your 
family.” 

“Thirty-one,” he said. “And I’ve 
no family left to tell you of.” 

Jed’s age, Leah thought with a 
new surge of triumph. Jed very 
age when he died. 

“And where were you when the 
Battle of Sharpsburg was fought?” 
she said hoarsely. 

A shadow flicked across his 
eyes. “I was there,” he said slow- 
ly. “Lord help me, I was there.” 

“My man was there, too,” she 
blazed. “In a cornfield near a 
creek called Antietam, a Yank 
shot him dead.” She paused, grip- 
ping the musket tighter. “You, 
maybe, Gideon Murray?” 


“A CORNFIELD with stalks of 
red,” he said in a half-whisper. 
He shrugged. “Maybe it was me 
that killed him for all I know. 
Maybe I buried him, even, for we 
did a heap of burying—our dead 
and theirs—after Antietam.” 

“Jed McIver was a man should 
have lived for the good and kind- 
ness he could teach others,” Leah 
said, her voice rising shrilly. “My 
Jed could see beauty and hope in 
everything and everybody. Yank 
that killed a man like Jed should 
pay for what he done.” 

Gideon Murray studied her si- 
lently, hunching his shoulders 
against a sudden lash of chill 
wind. “Your eyes are a brook- 
clear gray,” he said finally. “From 
the light of your hearth fire, I'd 
judged them to be darker.” 

Leah’s brows arched in startle- 
ment. 

“Watched you folks through 
your cabin window many be the 

(Continued on page 44) 








































all purpose —heavy 0g 


ROTARY CUTTER 


the pioneer cutter designed to meet the American farmers’ demand 
for a rugged, dependable machine to do the year-round jobs 


BETTER, QUICKER, CHEAPER 
BUSH-HOG Features that make it your best buy 








2k ROUND BLADE HOLDER sk ENCLOSED REAR 


patented flying saucer that rides over 
obstructions 


DIRECT DRIVE 
HEAVY DUTY GEARS 


for rugged dependability 


holds cut material longer for more 
complete mulching 


ONE-PIECE ARC-WELDED 
CONSTRUCTION 


%4-inch steel band 


The BUSH HOG mulches undergrowth that “chokes up” other 
cutters, makes match sticks out of 3-inch saplings, shreds stalks, 
clips pastures, tops crops, even mows your lawn. 


now 


BUSH HOG CUTS HAY 


removal of side panel converts the powerful 
Bush Hog into a fast, dependable hay mower. 


ask about 


the BUSH HOG JUNIOR 


5-foot economy model—5, 6, 7 ft. swaths, lift 
and pull, fits any tractor 





FREE! 


Mail Today For Color Folder 
Bush Hog, Selma, Ala., Dept. PF-4 


Other Bush Hog Implements 
8-foot Mower 42” Belly Mount 
Highway Special 
Orchard Special 
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Grain and row-crop harves 
...Duilt from the wheels upic 


From 7 to 18 feet 
McCormick combines 


give you more threshing 
capacity, size for size ! 
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Short-cut your harvest of small grain, soybeans, or sorghum with extra IH 
capacity that puts you acres and bushels ahead each day. Then put a com 
head on your McCormick No. 101 or 151, and combine corn with the fastest 
picking 2-row outfit you’ve ever handled. 

With grain platform, watch deep-set auger handle every crop, even 
branchy sorghum heads, with grain-saving ease. Filler bars permit slower 
cylinder speeds for cleanest shelling in corn... sure, yet gentle threshing 
in beans. Exclusive opposed-action cleaning, and famous 3-point separation 
add extra capacity for each inch of separator width. 

Main wheels straddle two rows squarely while you harvest two or four. 
Wheel brakes speed turns... help you get on the row fast. Grain tank is 
top-centered to clear both sides of the separator for quick, walk-around 
servicing. This also puts weight on both drive wheels for surer traction 
easier steering. 

Powerful IH sixes (gasoline, LPG, or Diesel) are up in clean air, far away 
from the crop to reduce fire hazard. Platforms of 10, 12, or 14 feet match 
the 58 hp No. 101 to your needs. Select a 12, 14, or 16-foot cut for the 7% 
hp 151 with 37-inch separator. Air-conditioned cabs fit both. 


YOU’RE A BIGGER MAN ON A McCORMICK COMBINE 
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Be 


NEW! Pto-powered 7-foot McCormick No. 80 gives you grain- 
saving, time-saving features once found only in big self-propelleds! Plat- 
form, with deep-set retracting-finger auger and undershot feeder, handles 
even tall, tangled crops with ease. Three-point separation saves more grain. 
You get a bar-and-wire-grate concave and extra long finger grate. Op- 
posed-action cleaning units eliminate straw bridging and grain-wasting 
chaff build-up ... put cleaner grain in the tank. 








Low-cost 812 or 10-foot No. 91 is the most maneuverable combine 
ever built. Turn on the spot or reverse instantly with exclusive lever steering 
to combine small fields and odd corners faster. Big separator makes quick 
work of big fields, too. Rugged two-row corn head is available, 


See your IH. dealer now! Take a look at the world’s finest, 
most complete combine line. From the giant 18-foot No. 181, 
with its huge 46-inch separator, down to the new 7-foot No. 
80, you’ll find McCormick combines give you more threshing 
capacity, size for size. And there’s one that fits your exact 
harvest needs. 


@ Oot represents 10 dealers 


5,000 dealers backed 
3 by 12 parts depots 


Pick and shell your corn in comfort. Cab can be heated for cold weather, air-con- 
titioned for summer. Big-capacity corn heads for 101, 151, and 91 combines have extra wide — 
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Self-powered sprayers in 15 to 250 gallon sizes; 
3, 5 or 10 gpm output at 250, 350, 450 or 600 psi. 
On wheels or skids. 
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The Whispering Hills 
(Continued from page 41) 


time,” he said slowly. “I know your name is ‘Leah,’ 
and the boy’s is ‘Jamie,’ and that the old man moans 
silently for enough healing to his limbs to ease your 
burden with a good day’s work. Your talk told me, 
too, that the war had widowed you. Once when 
you came out to the well by moonlight, you passed 
me touching close.” 

“You came for stealing, I reckon,” Leah said 
coldly, “but saw we had nothing worth the taking.” 


HE shook his head. “I came to warm a coldness 
in me. I came to hear a laugh or see a smile, but 
none were to be found. Maybe you and the old 
man got a right to your grimness, but the boy 
should have some laughter in him.” 

Leah felt her face flush. Maybe it was her own 
bleakness that had shadowed the sunshine out of 
Jamie, for it had been a long while since she’d 
heard him laugh. The thought whipped her deep 
and raw. “My youngun’s no affair of yours,” she 
lashed out. “You just keep your tongue offen him.” 

“Mine was a girl,” he said softly. “Five, she 
was when the fever took her and her mother, too. 
Knowing I'd done my best to put joy and laughter 
in their lives was my deepest comfort.” 

Leah drew a sharp breath, surprised at her pang 
of sorrow for him. And she knew suddenly that 
there was danger in learning more of this Gideon 
Murray unless she set herself firm against softness. 
That was a part of it, though. Vengeance was a 
thing to be earned, and she’d have to master the 
softness to prove her strength. 

“How long have you been hiding here a-spying 
on us?” she asked harshly. 

“Hoiled up in the cave about two weeks back,” 
he said, “but I’ve taken nothing from you but a 
few ears of corn from your patch.” 
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“Seems a right smart spell to tarry when the 
Union lines are but 30-odd miles over the moun- 
tains,” she said. “What kept you here?” 

“Tll trade an answer for an answer,” he said. 
“That man you sent after, is he a near neighbor?” 

“Lives just over the ridge,” she said flatly. “If 
Jamie hurried straightaway with the message, I'd 
judge Bonner was halfway here already.” 

“And till he gets here is how much time I’ve 
left for living, isn’t it?” the Yank said softly. “You 
have your way and I'll be dead and in my grave 
before the hour’s out, won’t I, Leah McIver?” 

Leah met his eyes. “My mind is my own, and 
not for you to know,” she said sharply. “And you’ve 
not said yet why you’d be fool enough to tarry here 
when your freedom was just over yonder.” 

He turned his head away from her, and gazed 
silently toward the mist-crowned mountains. “I 
stopped here first-off to give healing time to my 
lamed ankle, but I tarried because I was took with 
a feeling that these hills might could help me fetch 
my soul back. There’s a sort of a whispering to 
these hills for those who have ears to hear it.” 


LEAH went a-tremble inside, for Jed had always 
come to the cliff cave when there was trouble on 
him. “It’s a place of strength and wisdom and 
comfort, Leah,” Jed had told her once. “A man 
stills hisself and listens, he hears whispers to his 
soul.” 

“Fetch your soul back from where, Gideon Mur- 
ray?” she said shakily. “Where can a man’s soul go 
while he’s yet a-living?” 

“It can hide in him so deep he can’t find it,” 
he said haltingly. “When years of war and killing 
harden a man so’s he can walk among the dead 
and the dying and feel no more pity for them than 
if they was felled trees, and no shame either, that it 
was him that cut some of them down—then he knows 
his soul has burrowed deep and turned to stone.” 



























He paused and raised his eyes to Leah, and fa 
the first time she saw pain in them —a pleading} 
anguish that asked her to understand. 

“A prisoner of war,” he went on slowly, “gets 
so he eyes death and misery and starvation around 
him with no more feeling than a frozen lump, it’s” 
plain he’s got no soul left to feel with.” 


A suDDEN chill shivered through Leah. “My 
Jed, now,” she said hoarsely, “you reckon the kill- 
ing part of war plagued him thataway?” 

Gideon Murray shrugged. “If it did, he was at 
least spared the knowledge that there’s a more fear- 
some thing than being a stone-souled man, and 
that’s the plain-out animal that prison can make of 
him. The whole of a prisoner of war — his best 
dreams and hopes — are for his stomach, and there's 
not a dab of difference between him and a ravenous 
wolf. Reckon the honest reason I was fired to tun 
nel free was the fear I’d turn into something worse 
even than that.” 

A soft cloud of compassion welled up in Leah 
as she thought what a terrible misery caging would 
have been for the long-striding, wide-skyed man 
Jed was. Gideon Murray, too, was a mountain man. 
Desperately she fought the rising softness. In her 
head she conjured up a picture of Gideon Murray 
kneeling to fire in the cornfield of Antietam, and 
Jed falling dead at the blast. She clutched the pic- 
ture fiercely to her mind till her hate blazed anew 
like dry pine thrown on hickory coals. 

And to the east suddenly, at the top of the ridge 
beyond the cabin, Bonner Goode was a distant, 
swift-moving silhouette against the sun. Gideon 
Murray turned his head to follow her gaze. 

“He’s coming mighty fast,” he said drily. “Seems 
mighty anxious to bag hisself a Yank.” 

“Bonner don’t know the true reason I sent after 
him,” Leah said. “So far I’m the only one knows 
you're here.” 



















































Quickly she settled herself on the rock, arth 
cradling the musket with the barrel lined on Gideon 
Murray’s chest. If the debt was to be paid proper, 
she must know his heart’s wishes for his tomorrows— 
the good things he yearned to live for so they would 
wither in his grave, same as Jed’s had. 

“What did you aim to do with your freedom, 
Gideon Murray?” she asked suddenly. “Say the 
war was over and done with and you alive to do 
your pure druthers, what might they be?” 


His head jerked up, surprise widening his eyes. 
“That’s a private thing your hills whispered to me,” 
he said slowly. “And you, least of all in the world, 
have the right to know. But I’m willing to make 
another answer-for-answer trade. I'll swap my hopes 
for yours.” 

Leah nodded. “Ill hear yours first.” 

He studied her silently for a spell. “I'd aimed 


Mclver, and earning a soft contentment from work- 
ing together and living each day well. These were 
my tallest hopes, now what’s the size of yours?” 


A mist leaped to Leah’s eyes. For a breath of 
time the picture he’d painted seemed good to her, 
a heaviness lifted from her like a burden lightened 
with the sharing. Again the softness surged past 
her will. She battled it, stilled it, and blinked away 
the eye mist. 

“My hopes are to find me some peace,” she said. 
“To raise Jamie rightly, and to wait without hurt 
till I can go to Jed.” 

Gideon Murray shook his head. “You'll not find 
your hopes any more’n I will mine,” he said. “For 
you're stone souled same as me—yours, burned to 
cinders with hate—and there’s no peace for stone- 
souled folk. And hate the size of yours will shadow 
you always like a tracking hound.” 





“It’s not in you to do it,” he said quietly. “It’s 
for a woman to birth life and preserve it, not take 
it. And if that piece of your soul’s not dead yet, 
likely it'll leaven the rest.” 

Suddenly the musket was like a snake to Leah, 
and she flung it from her. Deep weary of fighting 
the softness, she let it come on her and welcomed 
its coming. She let the tears blind her eyes, scald- 
ing but cleansing. For a shining moment Jed was 
as near to her as the hug of a warm wind, telling 
her to live in softness and love, for that was the 
healing of this world, and the way to the next. 

“I wish you well, Leah McIver,” Gideon Mur- 
ray said softly. “I wish your sorrow eased, and 
your hopes found. I’m going now, and if you set 
that neighbor man on my trail, I'll fight him every 
whichway I can.” 

“Reckon ‘I'll meet Bonner up to the cabin, and 
send him a-packing after a decent while,” she said 


7@ to try to earn my soul back,” he said finally. “Piece Gideon Murray eased to his feet and stood tall. slowly. “Far as he knows, I fetched him here to 
>@ by piece, same as I lost it. What with my own “Fair is fair,” he said hoarsely. “If you want me stalk a buck, and he'll find deer signs a plenty in 
family gone, I'd figured to search out some folks dead, it’s for you to do the killing yourownself, the corn patch. You'd be safest, though, to hide on 
7 that had need of what I could give them. Hoped Leah MclIver. I aim to walk up that path, and head in the cave till good dark.” 
© to plow and plant and harvest for them till my straight for Tennessee, and it'll take a lead ball to 
muscles groaned, and then maybe one day Id feel stop me and maybe more than one.” GIDEON Murray’s face lightened somehow —not 
a true smile or laugh—or sorrow even—come back He eyed her silently for a moment, then limped from a smile, but from a shadow gone away from 
™ in me like a sunrise, and melt the stone.” slowly up the path. Leah leaped to her feet, and his eyes. He nodded. 
24 He paused, turned his eyes away from Leah, trained the musket on his chest. “You stop!” she “You strike out due north, and you should gain 
"4 and gazed stolidly at the ground in front of him. said. “Walk a step farther, and Ill fire!” And to the Union lines without a speck of trouble,” Leah 
4% “Watching you folks through the window, I even her ears the words sounded more a plea than a went on. “Betwixt here and yonder, there’s but 30- 
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pondered if it might be you that needed me,” he 
went on haltingly. “I visioned myself fitting a tight 
new roof to the cabin, and growing a corn crop 
that would bust the sides right outen the corncrib. 
limaged me and the boy and a perky hound pup 
aroaming the woods together of a Sabbath after- 
noon. And I saw the old man coming to know that 


) teaching me the wisdoms of his years was worth a 





sap more than a good day’s work of back labor. 
ad I saw you and me wedding one day, Leah 








threat. 

On he came, growing larger and larger in the 
sight of her musket. Her finger trembled on the 
trigger, tightened on it, but would not pull. At the 
turn of the path below the rock, he paused and 
looked up at her, and the throbbing pulse in his 
throat was framed squarely in her gunsight. He 
moved on then, faster, and Leah steadied her aim 
on his back. At the edge of the woods Gideon 
Murray stopped, and turned slowly. 


odd miles of woods and mountains. And if you was 
to run up on a cabin, Carolina folk nigh to the 
Tennessee border are mostly Union minded.” Leah 
paused. “Reckon you’d do better wearing some- 
thing besides that Yankee suit?” 

Gideon Murray took a deep breath. “It'd be a 
heap of help, for a fact,” he said. 

“I recollect an old homespun suit of Jed’s that'll 
keep you good and warm,” Leah said, “and I doubt 
he’d mind you using it. (Continued on page 48) 
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Be AT YOUR HUDSON DEALER 
ce 1. PEERLESS* Power Duster. Non-clog 
hopper. Blasts air-dust mixture at high velo- 
vas at city. PTO or engine powered. 1 to 8 outlets. 
fear. 2. PEERLESS* or MATADOR® 50 Gallon 
, and Sprayer. Handy size for in and around build- 
ke of ings. One of full line from 15 to 250 gallons. 
; best 3. ROTO-POWER® Duster. Corrosion re- 
here's sistant aluminum duster for high velocity dis- 
enous , charge. Turns easily without clogging. 
o tun- 4. BAK-PAK®* Knapsack Sprayer. Ideal for 
worse patch weed control. Galvanized or stainless 
steel. 5 gal. continuous high-pressure. 

Leah 5. HYDRA-GUN® ¥% gal. continuous, high 
uld pressure sprayer delivers fine, coarse or long- 
wo range spray. 
| man 6. CAPITAL® 2-Spray® continuous sprayer 
1 man. with thumb valve. Excellent for dairy barn use. 
In her 7. ADMIRAL*. Most wanted duster for spot 
= or cloud dusting. Applies any powder easily. 
b, & 8. STROLLER® 3 gal. compression sprayer 
1e pic- on wheels—easy to use anywhere. 
| anew 9. SIMPLEX® Inner-Seal Sprayer. Easiest to 

fill, seal and charge, leak-tight, seals from 

> ridge within. Galvanized or stainless steel. 
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H. D0. HUDSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
589 E. Illinois Street « Chicago 11, Illinois 
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New Tire! New Shape! New Safety! 


Announcing 
New Davis 


“2 IMPERIA 
SENTRY 
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At last!...the 
protection your 


family deserves! 


The Imperial Sentry crouches More driving comfort, too! 
low, puts more rubber on the Low profile, plus new twin 
road. There’s less flexing, less ‘‘shock absorber” tread gives 
heat; it’s molded to normal a smoother, quieter ride, bet- 
driving shape. 100% Dupont’ ter curve and stop control, 
Nylon cord, of course! with never a squeal! 


WIS 


Over 32,000,000 DAVIS TIRES chosen by safety-conscious drivers! 
Choose from a complete line of 
quality Davis tires for trucks, 
tractors, trailers, foreign and 
domestic cars, large and small. 
Remember, the Davis triple guar- 
antee is your assurance of depend- 
ability, dollar value, and peace 
of mind! 


RECORD BREAKING PRICE! 


100% NYLON CORD DAVIS TIRE 
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Western Auto Cealers own their own stores and mm 
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Liquid fertilizer is applied to sorghum on R. E. Smith farm in Harris County, 
Tex. Mr. Smith rents application equipment from fertilizer formulator. 


New Fertilizers 
for Your Farm 


By Ed Wilborn 


New fertilizer materials 
promise even greater 
yields and profits from 
your fertilizer dollar. 


New fertilizer materials, new 
mixtures, and new forms of fer- 
tilizer are in the mill to help make 
fertilizer an even better paying 
proposition on your farm. Some 
of them you may know about al- 
ready; others you'll be using in a 
year or two; and still others in the 
testing stage may be 5 to 10 years 
from your farm. 

The trend and prospects for 
the future point toward higher 
and higher analyses. One major 
fertilizer company tells us their 
plants are being switched over 
right now for higher analysis. In- 
stead of making 8-32-16, they'll 
produce a 9-36-18. Instead of 
turning out 12-24-12, they'll go to 
a 14-28-14. 

Yes, farmers learned several 
years ago that it doesn’t make 
sense to pay transportation costs 
on a lot of filler material. It’s the 
pounds of plant food that count. 

Let’s talk now about some of 
the new fertilizer materials that 


‘ are either presently available or 


showing promise in experimental 
tests. The ones discussed here are 
only a few of the more important 
ones. No doubt, there are others. 


New Dry Fertilizer Materials 


Diammonium phosphate—In 
conditioned form it has an analy- 
sis of 20-52-0. It has looked good 
in experimental tests except in a 
few instances where seed damage 
occurred when fertilizer was 
placed too close to seed. 


Calcium metaphosphate 
(0-63-0)—Looks good in tests, al- 
though it is not readily water solu- 
ble. Evidently it becomes avail- 


able in sufficient quantities 
throughout the growing season to 
meet the phosphorus needs for 
most long-season crops. 


Concentrated superphosphate 
(0-54-0)—Made from reacting 
phosphate rock and a new super- 
phosphoric acid (76% P2Os). Be- 
haves same for crops as other su- 
perphosphates now on market, 
but has advantage of higher anal- 
ysis. 


Ammonium phosphate nitrate 
(30-10-0)— This material is al 
ready in use on many farms. As 
a topdressing or sidedressing, it 
sometimes appears to be better 
than straight nitrogen, such as 
ammonium nitrate and ammoni- 
um sulphate. The 10% of avail- 
able phosphoric acid is water sol- 
uble and evidently when applied 
to a growing crop, it does a good 
job of supplementing the phos- 
phorus needs for that growing 
season. 


Ammonium nitrate sulphate 
(82-0-0) —It contains 88% of its 
nitrogen as ammonium nitrate and 
12% as ammonium sulphate, giv- 
ing an added advantage of 3% 
sulphur content—that is, it’s an 
advantage where additional sul- 
phur is needed. This material is 
just being introduced and is ex- 
pected to be most popular in sul- 
phur-deficient areas. 


Urea-formaldehyde — Main aa- 
vantage is that it is slowly avail- 
able to plants, stretching benefits 
throughout the growing season. 
Present price is too high for large- 
scale field use, but its use in gat- 
dens and yards is increasing. 


Oxamide (32-0-0)—It has an ex 
ceptionally interesting advantage 
of being able to control rate 
availability to plants simply by 
varying particle size. Just 
changing particle, size, oxamide 
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can go all the way from being “as 
available as ammonium nitrate” 
to being “as slowly available as 
urea-formaldehyde.” In pot tests, 
finely ground oxamide supplied as 
much nitrogen to corn as ammo- 
nium nitrate. Then, as particle 
size was increased, it became 
more slowly available. So, in ef- 
fect, you can achieve the same 
effects with oxamide as with any 
of the other nitrogen materials. 
Field tests are being set up this 
year. Right now, cost of oxamide 
is far too high for ‘farm use. But, 
as has been the case with many 
promising materials, someone may 
develop a cheaper process for 
producing it. 


Solid ammonium polyphos- 
phates (about 20-60-0)—Can be 
made from ammonia and super- 
phosphoric acid, according to 
tests by TVA. Has advantage of 
higher analysis. 


Potassium metaphosphate 
(0-60-40)— A new material that 
continues to be of interest to fer- 
tilizer industry. Its use would per- 
mit formulation of higher analy- 
sis fertilizers. Also, it can be used 
in forming nitrogen-containing 
grades. It’s an excellent source of 
phosphorus and potassium. To 
some extent, its availability also 
can be controlled by changing 
particle size—but not to same ex- 
tent as oxamide. Not yet avail- 
able for farm use. 


New Liquid Fertilizers 


Some leaders in the fertilizer 
industry are enthusiastic about 
the possibilities with liquid ferti- 
lizers—others take a dim view of 
them. Certainly, liquids are more 
convenient to handle and may be 
easier to apply. Liquids can be 
manufactured at reasonable cost, 
but the weight of liquids restricts 
the distance they can be hauled 
economically. Higher analysis 
liquids may extend the range of 
distribution somewhat. 

TVA’s Dr. George Stanford 
says it may be less confusing in 
the long run to say “fluid” fertiliz- 
ers rather than “liquid,” since 


there are two types. One is a true 
liquid fertilizer where all mate- 
rials are dissolved. The other is 
a fluid fertilizer where materials 
are held in suspension, but not 
dissolved. 

Up to now most liquid fertiliz- 
ers have contained furnace-made 
(pure) phosphoric acid. The prob- 
lem is that the supply of furnace- 
made acid is only 10 to 15% of 
needs, which puts a limit on the 
use of liquid fertilizer. It appears 
now, however, that TVA will be 
successful in developing a way to 
use wet-process acid (or green 
acid) in liquid fertilizers. Supply 
of this acid is much more plentiful. 
Instead of being pure, it contains 
everything that was present origi- 
nally in the rock—iron, aluminum, 
sulphur, etc. We won’t attempt to 
explain technical details of what 
will permit use of green acid, but 
TVA thinks now they can make 
concentrations of green acid as 
high as superphosphoric acid. 


Use of suspensions in fluid fer- 
tilizers is new. In fact, few sus- 
pensions are now being offered to 
farmers. Further research is need- 
ed to perfect suspensions that 
won't settle out. But even now, 
some formulators make suspen- 
sions and spread them soon after 
mixing. 

Dr. Stanford believes that sus- 
pensions may offer a means of 
providing fluid fertilizers more 
economically. TVA is experiment- 
ing with 15-15-15 and other high- 
analysis fluid fertilizers. They're 
working on ways to go on up the 
analysis scale with liquids. It may 
be a good policy to stick with 
your recommended dry fertilizers 
until you are sure you can do just 
as good a job for your money with 
liquids. But it will be interesting 
to keep your ear tuned to liquids 
to see what develops. 

You’ve known for a long time 
that fertilizer is one of the best 
investments you can make in 
terms of returns per dollar invest- 
ed. But with all the new fertilizer 
materials and processes in the 
making, your profits from fertiliz- 
er may soon be bigger than ever 
before. 


Zinc Paint Renews Old Roofs 


Ar a recent demonstration, Au- 
burn University agricultural en- 
gineers rolled metallic zinc paint 
on corrugated steel roofing. One 
man can paint 500 square feet of 
roof in an hour. This is five times 
as fast as one person can apply 
paint with a brush! This saves 
time and labor besides giving ex- 
cellent corrosion protection. A 
9-inch, industrial-type roller is the 
easiest to handle. Use a 1-inch 
nap on roller for most effective 
coverage of valleys and peaks of 
corrugation. Tests show that a 

icker application of paint is 
made with a roller than with a 
brush, and a thicker coat will 
gthen paint’s service life. 











TRUE 
WEEDLESS 
PROP cuts weeds 
like a mower 





it’s the most portable outboard ever developed— 
with the features fishermen want most! 


It’s light as a well stocked tackle 
box and carries just as easily. 
And from prop to cowl, it’s de- 
signed with the fisherman in 
mind. See it yourself—the 
WIZARD 7% hp—dquiet, com- 
pact and so light you can pick 
one up today at W-A. 
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Extra Big-Motor Features: Re- 
mote non-pressure fuel system, 
full range gearshift, automatic 
power bail, and many others. 
Over % MILLION FAMILIES have chosen 
dependable WIZARD outhoards—sold ex- 
clusively by Western Auto. 


There's a Motor for you in the complete WIZARD line. 
Get WIZARD dependability, WESTERN AUTO economy! 


WIZARD 25 


with family-size 


motor power. 


$489.95* 


WIZARD 60 


Big, 3-cylinder, 
50 mph power. 


$819.95* 


WIZARD 40 


For sightseeing 
or water skiing. 


$579.95* 
Prices vary slightly. 
*Electric starting models. 


25 and 40 available with manual starting. 


WIZARD 12 


Extra power 
for fishermen. 


$289.95 


2GC6912 





Western Auto Dealers own their own stores and set their 


own prices and terms. Prices and terms may vary slightly in some parts of the U. S. 
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, Prize-win hog breeder Staiger farrows 10 sows every 
60 days in his 20 x 31-ft. concrete farrowing house 


“| built a lifetime hog 
house for *600™ with 
‘tilt-up’ concrete!” 


says ARLIE A. STAIGER, 
Burlington, Oklahoma 








“T first saw this ‘tilt-up’ idea in an advertisement and I checked 
right into it. It’s a real money saver, all right. You save on the 
cost of materials and construction is fast and easy. My new 
hog house is the most inexpensive building on my farm, yet 
I’m just beginning to see how useful it is. 

“Its good, tight construction protects stock, keeps them free 
of drafts. I’m saving more pigs every litter. Between farrow- 
ings, I can hose down and disinfect the whole place with no 
worries about rust or rot. And nothing is more permanent than 
concrete—I’ll spend less time and money on upkeep and re- 
pairs. A concrete building is more resistant to fire. This is 
important when heat lamps are used.” 

For stock shelters of all kinds, consider ‘“‘tilt-up”’ concrete 
first! Write for free details. (U.S. and Canada only.) 


“Tilt-up"” concrete walls 
start out flat. A simple 
frame of pipe lets 2 
men and a tractor tip 
big concrete panels 
into place in minutes, 





PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 4-70, 33 West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Illinois 
A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete 
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Set Implements Easy Way 


THE line diagram method is the 
fastest and most accurate way to 
set modern farm implements. It 
was developed a number of years 
ago in Mississippi. Some of you 
now are using it. For those who 
aren't, here’s all you have to do: 

Select a smooth, level surface 
on which to paint the diagram. 
A concrete slab or wooden floor 
is best. Mark off parallel lines to 
represent plant rows and middles 
(see drawing). If you plant in 
40-inch rows, make the lines 20 
inches apart — one-half the row 
width. You'll find it helps to paint 
alternate lines representing rows 
a different color from those repre- 
senting middles. 

Once you've laid out an accu- 
rate diagram, you're all set as long 
as the lines remain clear. To use 
this implement-setting system, 
simply drive the tractor onto the 
diagram with the wheels exactly 














iF 20" 4-20" -- 20°20" 20" 20" 20" 20 


over the lines representing mid 
dles (see drawing). Then adjust 
cultivator or plow until it is in 
proper relation to the plant rows, 
If you do this properly, there rare- 
ly is any need to make final ad- 
justments in the field. 


The Whispering Hills 
(Continued from page 45) 


I'll leave it alongside the well to- 
night, and a poke of cornbread 
and salt pork, too. You can fetch 
them as you leave.” 

“I’m much obliged to you, Leah 
McIver,” he said haltingly. “I’m 
deep beholden to you. I'd best 
say my thanks and good-bye now.” 

A strange shyness parched 
Leah’s throat. She nodded, picked 
up her musket, and moved quick- 
ly toward the woods above the 
rock. Suddenly she stopped and 
wheeled to face him. 

“I own it’d pleasure me to know 
you were safe in Tennessee, Mr. 
Murray,” she said huskily. “You 
send a message back, if you’re of 
a mind to try.” 

Gideon Murray nodded and 
smiled. “And when the war gets 
over,” he said eagerly, “would it 
be agreeable with you if I was to 
come back and work off some of 


my beholdenness? I’d bunk out 
in the barn, and leave the place 
the minute you're sorry I came.” 

Leah felt her own smile glow 
to her lips from somewhere deep 
and warm inside her. “You come, 
Gideon Murray,” she said softly, 
“You come, and time’ll tend to 
whether you go or stay.” 

Leah turned and hurried 
through the woods. She must go 
fleetly if she was to gain the cabin 
ahead of Bonner, thank him for 
coming, but tell him once and for 
all that she’d never wed him. 

And suddenly, with her hate 
stilled, Leah McIver could also 
hear the whispering of the hills. 
It was of hope they whispered. 
For after autumn had killed them, 
and winter had shrouded them, 
the hills knew that they'd soon be 
reborn with the green-up glory of 
spring. 


Meet the Author 


Mary A. Hancock, author of “The Whis- 
pering Hills,” lives on a farm in Wilkes 


County, N. C. 


“I live within hollering distance of the 
Brushy Mountains,” Miss Hancock tells us. 
“Here I free lance on my two favorite 
themes — the Civil War era and mountain 


folk.” 


Born in Wisconsin, Miss Hancock lived 
in Missouri, Oklahoma, Ohio, and Virginia 
before her family moved to North Carolina 


17 years ago. 





For several years, Miss Hancock worked in the advertising depart 
ment of Coble Dairy Products, Inc., and edited the company’s em- 
ployee and milk producer publications. Later she edited the Yadkin 
Valley Dairy Cooperative’s producer publication. 

“In the fiction writing field, I pestered long-suffering editors with 
justly-rejected submissions for eight years before I finally broke into 
print in the Nov. 17, 1956 issue of The Saturday Evening Post,” Miss 
Hancock explains. “Since then I have sold articles to Sports Illustrated, 
The American Legion Magazine, and The Catholic Digest. Recently 
I made a second short story sale to the Post.” 
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60’s-New for Quality Hay 


Model 80-R Mower 


Model 80-S Mower . 
Cw: MOW...TWIN-WHEEL Drive Fast 


i For smooth mowing, try the new TwIn- WHEEL drive, no-pitman mowers 
-§ built by Allis-Chalmers. Now there’s an entire family of new 80-series 
Pais COALRERS mowers from which to choose ... the rear-mounted or side-mounted 

models for Allis-Chalmers tractors plus the trail-type to fit.any make of 


tractor. 
All Twin-WHEEL drive mowers are quick and easy to mount or hook 


up. Heavy-duty cutter bar mows in any position from a 45° down slope up 


to any vertical slope that’s practical to mow. 
The side-mounted 80-S is specially engineered to work simultaneously 


with hay conditioners. Watch for these and other new Allis-Chalmers 
hay tools on the way. 





RAKE... Gently with Leaf-saving Action 


Move hay into windrows with minimum travel for more leaf savings, using 
the new PTO-driven parallel bar rake. Mounts with SNAP-CoupLeR hitch on 
Allis-Chalmers tractors; available with 3-point hitch for other makes. 
Model 80-T Mower When you want tedding as well as raking, try the No. 7 pull-type, PTO-driven rake. 


TWIN-WHEEL and SNAP-COUPLER are Allis-Chalmers trademarks. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS, FARM EQUIPMENT DIVISION, MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
brings you faster haying. . .°60’s-new 


ALLIS: CHALIAERS, 








What was that again? 
A TON OF FISH PER ACRE! 


Channel catfish turns food 
into market weight at fast rate 
in Auburn tests. Oriental 
species are also promising. 


By H. S. SWINGLE 


Agricultural Experiment Station, Auburn University 









a 


Typical hook-and-line catch of Nile 
tilapia (October) from pond in which 
fish were fed Auburn No. 2 pelleted 
fish feed. They grew from fry in five 
months. Top production, a little 
more than a ton per acre. 





Channel cat, the most promising 

commercial fish for South. At top is 
stocking size (February and March), > 

3- to 4-inch fry. Below is harvest size, 

¥% to 1 pound in eight months 

when fed pelleted feed. 
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M ARKET fish that pay can now be grown in ponds, 
As much as 2,000 to 2,300 pounds of fish of harvest- 
able size per acre have been obtained in experimental 
ponds at Auburn within a 6- to 10-month period! 
These high yields are the result of: 1) a search for 
better species of fish for pond culture and 2) research 
on fish feeds. Fish in natural lakes in the South sel- 
dom exceed 100 to 300 pounds per acre per year of 
a size large enough to harvest. Even in fertilized 
farm ponds, production of harvestable bluegills and 
bass seldom goes over 300 pounds per acre per year. 


Above is size (% ounce) of Nile tilapia 
used for stocking pond in April. 
Below is the harvest size of the species 
(about 1 pound) in October. 








Experiments were begun on commercial fish farm- 
ing at Auburn in 1948. The bluegill was tried first, 
but yielded only 200 to 498 pounds fish per acre per 
year with supplemental feeds. The round flier, a fish 
from coastal streams, was next tried, but yielded 
even less — only 32 pounds per acre. The common 
carp and the Israeli strains of mirror carp were found 
to yield from 300 to 1,000 pounds, but market price 
was less than cost of production. 


Next came the buffalo fishes. With fertilization 
only, yields obtained were 300 to 800 pounds per 
acre per year. These fish are now being cultured by 
fish farmers in Arkansas. . 
bony nature of their flesh, and competition from fish 
harvested from rivers and natural lakes, they sell for 
a relatively low price and are unacceptable on cer- 
tain markets. 


Then came the red catfish, producing 900 to 
1,200 pounds per acre within a 12-month period, at 
costs of 12 to 15 cents per pound for feed and ferti- 
lizer. But this species was susceptible to disease and 
spawned heavily in production ponds. Young fish 
competed with older fish for feed and increased the 
cost of marketable size. 


The channel catfish was then tested. It proved 
to be one of the most efficient of the world’s pond 
fishes. Production per acre of 1,500 to 2,363 pounds 
within an 8- to 10-month period were obtained at 
costs from 9 to 12 cents per pound for feed and 
fertilizer. One pound of fish was obtained from each 
1.4 to 2 pounds of supplemental feed. These fish 
used feed as efficiently as any farm livestock and 
more efficiently than most. 


Two imported fishes are also proving of great 
interest. These are the Java tilapia, cultured widely 
throughout tropical Asiatic countries, and the Nile 
tilapia, cultured along North Africa and in Israel. 
These tropical fish cannot live outdoors through our 
winters. However, the brood fish have been win- 
tered indoors and stocked in ponds in late April at 
Auburn, Ala. The young fish hatched in these ponds 
during May grew so fast that they reached a catch- 
able size of 6 to 8 inches within three months. When 
ponds were stocked in April, the fish heavily fed, 
and ponds drained the latter part of October, pro- 
ductions per acre of large and small fish together 
have reached 4,000 to 4,200 pounds with up to 2,000 
pounds being of harvestable size. 


For commercial production, however, it was 
found best to hold the overwintered tilapia in brood 
ponds for spawning. The young fish about 1 inch 
in length were stocked in production ponds in June. 
These fish were then fed with the Auburn No. 2 
pelleted fish feed until late in October, when the 
ponds were drained. Production per acre of market- 
able-sized fish was 2,063 pounds of the Java tilapia 
within a 111-day period and 2,233 pounds of the 
Nile tilapia within a 113-day period. Feed con- 
versions were also very efficient, ranging from 1.1 
to 1.8 pounds supplemental feed per pound of fish 
produced. 

Despite the tilapias’ high production, the channel 
catfish appears to be the fish best adapted for use 
by fish farmers in the United States. A ready mar- 
ket is available and ponds can be stocked or drained 
to harvest the fish during any month. Markets would 
have to be developed for the tilapias and their pro- 
duction would be seasonal—all fish would have to be 
harvested within a few fall months before the water 
became too cold for them to live. 

At present, only a few commercial hatcheries 
produce small “fingerling” channel catfish for sale 
to farmers. As the small fish become more readily 
available, a sizable channel catfish industry may be 
expected to be developed in the Southern States. 


. . However, due to the - 
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What we like about Chevrolet’s ability to get more work done is 
that it can be proved in short order — in just one pass over a beat- 
up pasture trail or out in the field. Try it. See if you aren’t able to 
maintain faster safe speeds with those new torsion springs soaking 
up vibrations and shocks. You can cut down your trip time appre- 


ciably. Your loads are better protected. You feel less tired after a 
B ECAUS E TH EY day’s work (handling’s extra easy). And your Chevy lasts longer 
because it doesn’t have to take the daily beating an ordinary front- 
axle truck does. You'll figure Chevy’s roomier, more comfortable 
cab is worth more, too. Add on Chevrolet’s tried and true economy, 
its well-known reliability and high trade-in value — you just can’t 
find a sounder truck investment than this one. Drive a ’60 Chevy 


one of these days soon and see what you think. . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 














STURDI-BILT TO TAKE A BEATING He 60 CHEVROLET TRUCKS 








By Romaine Smith 


TAKE a look at this month’s Pro- 
gressive Farmer cover. What do 
you see? Vibrant youth—vital and 
alive . . . wholesome, enthusiastic, 
energetic, fun loving — America’s 
hope for the future! 

This is a wonderful group of 
serious minded—yes, serious 
minded — successful, young farm- 
ers and homemakers. All are mem- 
bers of Tennessee’s YF&H (Young 
Farmers and Homemakers) group. 
But when Staff Photographer John 
McKinney got this photograph, 
they were in a gayer, lighter 
mood. They were photographed 
while attending their annual folk 
festival at the University of Ten- 
nessee in Knoxville. For the past 
12 years, some 800 to 1,000 have 
gathered annually at the UT 
gymnasium to enjoy a Saturday 
of folk and square dancing—just 
for the fun of it! 

“All young couples need good 
recreation, and our group consid- 
ers square and folk dancing as 
wholesome,” said Elmo Smith, 
past president of Tennessee’s 
YF&H organization. I enjoy it 
and through it I meet and make 
new friends. Our organization is 
opposed to drinking at any of our 
dances.” 

All across the South young cou- 
ples enjoy folk and square danc- 
ing. They have organized them- 
selves into groups and set up rules 
to keep this social activity whole- 
some and clean. 

The John C. Campbell Folk 
School in Brasstown, N. C., is a 





Happy, Busy, Useful 


Older Folks 


(April Prize Letters) 


RECENTLY Dr. H. S. Gilmore, 
78-year-old physician from Ow- 
ingsville, Ky., delivered his 67th 
set of twins. Including the twins, 
the doctor has brought about 
8,000 babies into the world, trav- 
eling many miles over hills and 
hollows, at first by horseback and 
carriage and then by car to serve 
his patients. He has been prac- 
ticing medicine for 55 years in 
Eastern and Central Kentucky, 
successfully making the transition 
from board sidewalks and dirt 
roads to superhighways. He has 
no thought of retiring now. In 
addition to his practice, he has 
taught a local men’s Bible class 
for 50 years. This year he headed 
a local drive for detection of dia- 
betes. Mrs. LaRue Byron, 

Kentucky. 


Robert Tackett, 85 years old, 
still runs his sorghum mill. This 
fall he made 255 gallons of mo- 
lasses and last year he made 530 
gallons. He is my stepfather, and 
for 47 years I have seen him boil 
molasses. Mrs. C. Lawson, 

Kentucky. 
The Progressive: Farmer 





good example of what’s being done. 
The school was incorporated in 1925 
for the purpose of enlightening rural 
life. Their first folk festival was held 
at Berea College in Kentucky in 1935, 
and each year 200 to.225 attend this 
folk gathering. 

The local folk meet every Friday 


night — except during September — to 
folk and square dance, and to enjoy 
each other’s company. Two rules are 
observed: 1) everyone takes part, and 
2) no drinking is allowed. “Whole 
families take part. Sometimes we've 


~ 


For Fun and Fellowship! H 


had three generations on the floor,” 
said Mrs. Georg Birdstrup of the 
Campbell Folk School. 

“Is the interest in folk and square 
dancing increasing or decreasing?” we 
asked several groups. “Increasing!” all 








The newest thing in Hay Science! _ 


Hay... 








From dream to exciting reality —haymaking by 
ONE man, with a New Holland Hayliner and a 
tested, proved BALE-THROWER! “‘Airlifts’”’ bales 
from Hayliner to wagon! Scientifically designed for 
the mechanical handling of bales up to 30” long! 





The New Holland Hayliner: FIRST in 
Preference Year after Year! 


Grassland farmers all over the world buy more 

New Holland Hayliners than any other baler! 

Here’s why: (1) Exclusive FLOW-ACTION, 

(2) Tractor-Seat Controls, (3) Fewer, lighter, 

stronger working parts, (4) A new “floating” plunger 

on rollers for less frequent knife and plunger 

adjustment, (5) Precision bearings that cut 

servicing time and work. Many more! 

Heart of a Hayliner: Gentle FLOW-ACTION! 

For 1960, exclusive FLOW-ACTION is on all 

New Holland Hayliners! Virtually clog-proof — 

exclusive telescoping tine bar with aluminum 

tines remains retracted in normal windrows, 

extends in heavy ones. Simplicity itself in design! 
See all 5 New Holland Hayliner models—the 

low-cost “‘67’’, Super ““68’’, Super ‘‘69’’, Super ‘“78” 

and self-propelled Haycruiser—at your New Holland 

dealer’s. Let him demonstrate, on your own farm, 

the Hayliner that fits it best. Easy to own, too— 

there’s a flexible financing plan with convenient 

terms, monthly or seasonal, to meet your needs. 

Your present baler may cover your full down payment 

—or more! New Holland Machine Company Division 

of Sperry Rand Corporation, New Holland, Pa. 


Xt] NEw HOLLAND ‘fist in Grassland Farming’ 


“‘Hay-in-a-Day —the ONE-Man Way!" —an exciting reality with these New Holland Haying Tools! 
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NEW! “47” Mower and “404” Crusher NEW! “56” Rolabar Rake NEW! Super Hayliner, “69” and Bale-Thrower 
















| Have a Folk Festival 


of them said. “In recent years interest 
has spread to younger children,” said 
Mrs. Birdstrup. 

Each year regional and national 
folk festivals are held and many local 
groups participate in them. “We don’t 


take part in the national folk festival,” 
he concluded, “but every April we par- 
ticipate in our Southern Appalachian 
festival, held at Berea College in 
Kentucky.” 

Cecil Johnson of Rock Eagle 4-H 


Center, Eatonton, Ga., is a real en- 
thusiast for folk and square dancing. 
He has seen first hand what it can do 
to bring friends and neighbors closer 
together. “Twice annually we feature 
a square dance festival,” he said. “The 
spring event is known as our ‘Spring 
Fling’ and the later event is known as 
the ‘Fawl Bawl.’ These were started 
in 1957 and attendance has increased 
to the extent that we had 900 regis- 








the one-man way! 


with the New Holland Hayliner: | os 
Worlds most advanced balert # #3}— 





Stock up on New Holland Twines! 
New Baler Boy, Super 9, Long 10 


NEW! “750” Dryer and “776” Drying Wagons NEW! “131” Bale Carrier and “155” Elevator 





tered for our 1959 Spring Fling. 
Everyone participates—that’s what 
they come for! 

“The purpose,” continued Cecil, 
“is fun, friendship, and good fel- 
lowship. The rules, as in all or- 
ganized clubs, strictly prohibit 
drinking.” 

As a result of the Spring Fling 
and Fawl Bawl, Putnam County 
folks have organized two square 
dance clubs with a membership 
of about 100 couples. They love 
it! A greater warmth and friend- 
liness has grown out of it. 

“Square dancing is a popular 
recreational activity at Fontana 
Village, N. C.,” said O. A. Fetch, 
resident manager. “During our 
season we have three dances a 
week, with 400 to 600 people in 
attendance at each.” 

Folk and square dancing ap- 
peals to a wide age range—early 
teens to Grandma and Grandpa. 
FFA and Young Farmers Clubs in 
Texas and Oklahoma enjoy it and 
have organized groups. 

Four-H boys and girls in Ala- 
bama and Mississippi have local 
organizations that meet regularly 
to folk and square dance together. 
Too, this activity fills a particular 
need for young married couples 
who find it hard to “get out” for 
an occasional evening of fun with 
friends and neighbors. A com- 
munity square and folk dance 
provides this opportunity. Both 
young and old who participate 
regularly say that it... 


. is good, wholesome fun 
. mixes people in a social way 
. is good exercise 
. helps to develop friendships 
. develops muscular coordina- 
tion, poise, self-confidence 
. offers a change from routine 
. develops good community 
spirit 
*cause people who play together 
usually learn to like each other! 


God’s 


Nearness 


I've heard great sermons in the 
mountain wind 

Which swept my barren ridge 
and, spirit voiced, 

Foretold the destinies of those 
who sinned 

By standing silent while the hills 
rejoiced. 


I’ve felt the love of God in 
summer's sun 

Upon my back, a promise that my 
toil 

Would be rewarded when the 
season’s done 

Because I had communed with 
Him in soil. 


And once God preached a sermon 
of His own; 

The night I took sweet Clarabelle’ 
from church 

He said, “It is not good to be 
alone.” 

The date is carved upon the 
roadside birch. 

With joy and faith we till the 
land, and then 

We listen for the harvest’s loud 
Amen. Earl Hughes. 


April 1960 








Your Children — wit Your Homelife Help or Hinder Them? 


This is one of the few remaining 
sermons left us by the late Dr. 
Holland — and every father and 
mother should read and re-read it. 


By Rev. John W. Holland 


| HAVE a letter from a young wom- 
an who has recently become a Chris- 
tian. Here is part of her letter: “Life 
would have been easier for me if my 
parents had taken some interest in re- 
ligion. I was often invited into other 
homes—homes that were distinctly 


Christian—and I sensed in them a 
kindness and thoughtfulness that we 
did not have in our home. I thought 
then that there must be a reason for 
the difference, and now I know what 
that reason is. I’m soon to be married 
and have a home of my own, and we 
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SIMAZINE 


ATRAZINE 





Full Season Control 


of most annual broadleaf weeds and grasses. 


Non-Injurious to Corn 


Safe to humans and animals. Non-irritating. 


Profitable 


2 
Geiny ORIGINATORS OF DOT INSECTICIDES 


The Progressive Farmer 


Increased yields. Saves time and labor. Reduces 
or eliminates cultivation. 


Makes your in- 
vestment in good 
seed, fertilizer 
and management 
pay off. Elimi- 
nates weed com- 
petition. Soil 
nutrients and 
moisture all go to 
corn. 


Send for free brochure. Address: Dept. PF-4 
GEIGY AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 


Division of Geigy Chemical Corporation 


Saw Mill River Road, Ardsiey, New York 
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shall try to make it a real Chris. — 
tian home.” 

I wish I could place that para- 
graph in every home in the United ~ 
States. As I see it, the happiest 
and best part of family life is in 
“setting an example of Christian 
living” before the immature and 
growing children. Such an influ. 
ence will not drive, but lead them 
to become Christians. Really we 
parents do not have very long to 
help set the habit patterns of our 
children. They’re off to school be- 
fore we know it, and outside influ- 
ences will often lure them away 
from the home. Psychologists are ~ 
telling us that the habit patterns 7 
in a child are pretty well set by} 
the age of six years. 

Fortunately God has so arm 
ranged the mental Jaws that the 
earliest influences become th 
most lasting and basic of all th 
influences that determine oum 


moral ideals. “Train up a chilé | 
in. the way he should go: an 
when he is old, he will not depart 
from it.” 

Once on a Sunday at church FF 


saw a family of six come in to# 
gether. First the mother entered 
the pew, then the four chide 
while Father took the seat next to = 
the aisle. It was a beautiful sight : 
and I thought of the possible fu- — 
ture of these teen-agers. 

No one can vouch for the out- 7 
come of any child, but the scales © 
tip in the favor of children ™ 
brought up in the fear and love of 7@ 
God. 


“Train up a child in the way 
he should go”—and go the sa 
way yourself! ten. 


April Bible Readings 
For our one-chapter-a-night Bi- 
ble reading for April, we suggest 

April 1-18—Proverbs, 18 
chapters. 

April 19-30—Psalms 29, 90, 
103-112. 


Our Best Buys i dings 


(April Prize Letters) 


Pe 


A HEATING unit for an elect i 
hotbed is our best buy. We cai 
grow flower and vegetable plants 
large and strong enough to set in & 
the open when danger of frost is 
past. O. E. Burrow, 
Mississippi. 


Everyone enjoys croquet from 
the tiny tot to Grandpa. It is in- 
expensive equipment and can be ff... 
set up in almost any back yard, ~ — 
This sport contributes to our en” s 
joyment, health, and family play.§ s 

A. C. Brown, > 
Texas. 


ont ne 


Money put into a water hole 
was our best buy. We have iag@ 
stocked with some fish and spend 9m 
many pleasant hours fishing by 
banks. The labor it saves by wa- 
tering our hogs and cattle makes ~ 
it economical. Larry Nobles, ‘| 

North Carolina. © 
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FRAN side-dressing when corn is young gets the crop off to a 
sitong start. Or you can apply FERAN before you plant. 


a 


eine 


Here FERAN is being applied close to the row in early cotton 
tide-dressing. Dribble tubes can be adjusted for mid-row appli- 
tation as crop roots extend into the middles. 





lsaty of FERAN nitrogen plus mixed fertilizer keeps this Coastal 

” a grass sod producing good green feed every day of the 

Fwd FERAN is applied in early spring, summer and in fall 
‘winter oats are interseeded. 


FERAN 


NITROGEN SOLUTION 


Ss profitable yields to your farm 


A FERAN supply tank on a truck, and an applicator rig come to your field 
promptly to spread needed nitrogen at low cost on many acres per day. 


Liquid FERAN feeds your crops the 
nitrogen they need to make big, profitable 
yields. ARCADIAN FERAN is easy to 
apply whether you use it on grass and 
small grains or on row crops like corn and 
cotton. You can spread liquid FERAN 
nitrogen fast and easy on many acres per 
day. In fact, your ARCADIAN FERAN 
supplier can do the entire spreading job 
for you at low cost. All you do is pick up 
the phone and call him! 


You get an ideal combination of quick- 
acting and long-lasting nitrogen in every 
gallon of FERAN that soaks quickly into 
the soil of your fields. FERAN provides 
nitrate nitrogen that feeds crops fast plus 
ammonium nitrogen that lasts through the 
season. You can even add FERAN to irri- 


gation water and let water carry the nitro- 
gen to crop roots. 


Use ARCADIAN FERAN, in addition to 
mixed fertilizer, in fast, easy, top-dressing, 
pre-plant, or side-dressing applications. 
Save labor and build big, profitable yields 
the simple, economical, easy FERAN way. 
See your ARCADIAN supplier for 
FERAN today, or write to the nearest 
office below for full information. 
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NITROGEN DIVISION 


New York 6, N.Y. © Columbia 1, S.C. * Atlante 3; Ga. 


SEE YOUR SUPPLIER NOW FOR 


Arcadian 


AMMONIUM AND NITRATE NITROGEN 
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Gehl 1-row 
Chop-All 





® 


CUTS LOW 


with ground-line gathering chains 
Wide-sweep gathering points on the Gehl 1-row Chop-All 


get every stalk — even down, tangled, and goosenecked. 


Ground-line gathering chains grip the stalks for clean sweep 


of the row, then roll them butt first into the power-driven 
compression rollers. 


CHOPS SHORT 


with radial shearing 


Twin shear bars working with a six-bladed cutting disc are 
the brawny heart of the Gehl. The two shear bars — one 
vertical, one horizontal — cut like a giant scissors from in- 
side to tip. Radial shearing is a fast-working Gehl exclusive. 





40 TONS PER HOUR 


to speed up silo-filling 


This Gehl harvester can chop ten 4-ton wagon loads in an 
hour . . . even in the tallest hybrids, checked or drilled. 
Cuts short and uniform for trouble-free storage, easy feeding. 

Want more facts? The coupon brings details about Gehl’s 
safety clutch, heavy frame, extra-high shrouds. See how Gehl 
puts every price factor in your favor. Mail it today. 







Two-row Chop-All doubles ca- 
pacity because the heart of the 
Gehl is big and brawny. 


GEHL'S PTO POWER-PARTNERS ... lift the burden 


from your back, make your tractor payback more 


GEHL BROS. MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. Fp-s1-10, West Bend, Wisconsin 


Please send me the capacity facts 
on the Gehl Chop-All. 
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Photo by Soil Conservation Service 
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On opening day of the pond, members of the congregation, including 
Mrs. A. C. Hurst, left, and Mrs. J. M. Imms, bring in their catch for 
a church fish fry. 


Church With a Pond 


A FISHPOND furnishes a recrea- _ servation helped stock the lake 
tion spot for members of Bethel with bass and bluegill. Members 
Baptist Church, Mobile County, applied fertilizer. While fish were 
Ala. growing, the pond was used for 
Members worked with their baptismal services. 
pastor, the Rev. A. C. Hurst, and The church’s conservation plan 
W. T. Brown, SCS work unit con- also includes planting pine seed- 
servationist, to plan a pond for lings and girdling cull hardwoods, 
the church’s property. A recreation area is planted in 
The congregation helped with carpetgrass. 
building the dam, seeding it and As a result of this work, many 
the spillway. They helped clean farmers around the church have 
out the pond area. Dinner on the been inspired to carry out con- 
ground provided extra fellowship servation plans on their farms. 
at these meetings. W. T. Brown, 
The state department of con- Soil Conservation Service. 


Bradleyton Folks Have Fun 


THE Bradleyton community in In a 3-acre lake which the men 
Crenshaw County, Ala., combines lease from Gus Trotter, a former 
fishing with farming, eating with member who moved away, good 
learning, charity with fun—and fishing is available to members. 
everyone has a good time doing it. The Men’s Club carries on a 
Activity in the community cen- farming operation on 2 acres of 
ters around the Bradleyton Wom- land adjoining the clubhouse. 
en’s Club which was formed in There is a pecan grove, and be 
1937 and the Men’s Club which _ tween the trees cotton or corn is 
began 10 years later. An aban- grown. Profits are used to mait- 
doned school building is the meet- tain and improve the building. 
ing place of the clubs and the A typical meeting of the Men's 
scene of lively community socials. Club consists of a business meet- 
The clubs sometimes work to- ‘ing, a class period during which 
gether. On other occasions there Highland Home Vo-Ag Teacher 
is competition, such as seeing who R. O. Bugg teaches some phase 
can prepare the best meal when of agriculture, and refreshments. 
one entertains the other—at least The Bradleyton community is 
once a year. unusual in another way—the Bap- 
A joint social for the benefit tists and Methodists have used 
of the March of Dimes raises $75 the same church building since 
to $100 yearly. Members feel that 1904 without any disagreements. 
the fun they have giving the social Preaching hours are rotated, but 
more than compensates for the the churches have joint home- 
amount they contribute. comings. Burton Pearson. 


Little Pork Chop 
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As Heard by 









Our opening song looks 
ahead to open weather: 


GRAPEVINE SWING SONG 


Someday my granddaughter will 
swing on the grapevine where 
once I myself was a swinger 
there. 

I remember so well the sublime 
sensation—feet kicking out- 
ward, earth left behind, soaring 
upward into the air. 

The heart of a child who swings 
on a grapevine is happy and 
of earthly cares so free— 

At peace with the time, at ease 
with the world. Oh, a grape- 
vine swinger once more to be! 

Mrs. Alva Freeny, 
Leake County, Miss. 


From one such grapevine 
6/ swing in Maryland we boys 
would soar high above the 
water in Oregon Pond... . 
Our next, entitled “Country 
Child,”’ comes from Alabama. 


Our family was large. We 
lived in the hills. Our farm con- 
tained woods of all kinds, nuts, 
and fruit. We children played in 
the woods. We tapped maple 
trees for juices, used joints of cane 
for straws, and got chewing gum 
from a sweet gum tree. All 
through the year we had lots of 
fun swinging on grapevines. 

Nancy Harrison, 
Limestone County, Ala. 


A great deal of that sort of 
bof sport still goes on among 

the country young. Now let 
an oldtimer, formerly from Mon- 
tana, speak: 


THAT LITTLE OLD 
LOG CABIN 


There’s a trail that’s not for- 
gotten, where the mavericks often 
toam . . . leading down to milky 
waters, where the cowboys make 
their home. . . . There’s a little old 
log cabin, and it’s made of cot- 
tonwood. . . . Hidden there be- 
yond the Badlands, 40 years ago 
itstood. ... 

Still the cattle graze around it, 
from a hundred miles or more. .. . 
Licking off the frosty windows, 
and the latch-string on the door. 

. Its shelter’s always welcome 
to the strangers passing by . 
and you'll find true pioneer spirit, 
there beneath the Western sky. 

Ashley Nudd, 
Orange County, Fla. 


Good! You can hear the 
6 banjo twanging through that 

one. ... The next takes the 
laurel wreath and tenspot as the 
month’s best letter: 


TV with all its vices and 
i} virtues is here to stay. And 
one thing that makes me 
wonder as I watch my children sit 


RUSSELL LORD 


television gunman has on his gun? wheat and write about a farming age 


= Mrs. W. B. Gillespie, that produced so much farmers had 
O U n r O | C e S Sullivan County, Tenn. to go out of business? Jesse Stuart, 
Greenup County, Ky. 


So/ From a Kentucky farmer and 


writer: Oy Well, so much for now. I had 
enthralled as Matt Dillon stalks across Someday a hungry world will be 7 a aa y boy Be os 
our 17-inch screen is: What will their crying for our surpluses. More people, later. Ever yrs, 
childhood memories be? Only the and more, until there won’t be enough Address letters to 
memory of how fast The Texan is on food. Will future writers look back tCountry Voices” I~ 
the draw or how many notches some upon our stored bins of corn and Frestnive Fax former / Ps 








Another 

Tractor 

Battery 

Dead 

Before 

Its Time... 

Victim of 
“BATTERY 

DROUGHT’™* 











Autolite sta-ful carries its own “Safety Reservoir” 
... actually needs water only 1/3 as often 


“Battery Drought” is the 
biggest reason batteries go dead 
before their time. Autolite sta-ful 
stops “Battery Drought” 
because it carries its own 

“Safety Reservoir.” It has nearly 
3 times more liquid reserve than 
an ordinary battery. Actually 
needs water only one-third TRACTOR 
as often! Buy a pair and have BATTERY 
a spare... It’s dry charged, 
ready when you need it. 





* Most batteries dry out faster. Parched cells flake, Ry 
cause permanent injury. Autolite sta-ful Batteries 


(left) stay full longer, and live longer. 





THE ELECTRIC AUTOLITE COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Now! Autolite sponsors the election news with Dave Garroway on NBC-TV TODAY Show—and ‘‘News on the Hour,”” NBC Radio. 
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Plant Millet Now for Summer Grazing 


By J..C. Lowery 
Extension Agronomist, Auburn University 


PLANT millet this month for extra 
summer grazing for dairy cows and 


Sudan and Johnson grass, maintains 
milk flow, and is not affected by leaf 
diseases. In addition, it does not con- 
tain prussic acid. 

Millet makes quick new growth 
after it is grazed down or mowed. 


will be ready for grazing 30 to 40 
days after planting. It will grow well 
on any soil that makes good crops 
of corn or cotton. Millet is a good 
crop to plant after turning winter leg- 
umes where winter legumes are har- 


hogs. Millet makes higher yields than On good soil, well fertilized millet 


vested for seed or after winter grazing. 
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South Dakota Agricultural = Me 
Experiment Station di 
In Beef Cattle Feeding Test 





South Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station set up a 91-day beef 
cattle feeding test in which 78 Hereford steers were fed nothing 
but HARVESTORE Alfalfa-Brome Grass Haylage stored at 
42% moisture. The test showed that it took 1506 Ibs. of Haylage 
(833 Ibs. on a dry matter basis) to produce 100 lbs. of gain—at the 
rate of 2.18 Ibs. per day. 


WHAT CAN THIS TEST MEAN TO YOU? 

So that you might apply these results to your farm, the following 
table shows the calculated beef gains per acre, based on different 
forage yields using the test result of 833 lbs. of dry matter per 
100 Ibs. of gain. 


$207.92 BEEF RETURN PER ac 
FROM HARVESTORE HAYLAGE! 


\ OSMITH 
POHPORATTION 


rt ARVESTORE 





















FORAGE PER ACRE IN POUNDS OF BEEF 
TONS OF ORY MATTER PER ACRE YOUR RETURN 
iF YOUR 2 Tons 452 ON 904 LBS. OF 


FORAGE YIELD 


‘5 ay 1130 
6 Tons 1356 


PER ACRE IS WOULD BE 


$207.92 
PER ACRE 





For example: If your land yields 4 tons of dry matter per acre, and it required 
833 Ibs. of Haylage (dry matter basis) to obtain 100 lbs. of beef—you would 
be able to produce 904 Ibs. of beef per acre. At 23c a lb., THIS WOULD 
BRING YOU A GROSS RETURN OF $207.92 PER ACRE! 


gm: WHY DON’T YOU ENJOY the low-cost early beef gains you 
aie, can get from HARVESTORE Haylage. You can cut your forage at 
- the peak of its nutritional value and store it in the HARVESTORE 
at 40-50% moisture. And only HARVESTORE’S oxygen-free 
“sealed”’ storage can protect your forage at the peak of its feeding 
value. What’s more, only HARVESTORE’S Exclusive Sweep Arm 
Bottom Unloader can unload both forage or grains—such as high-moisture 
shelled corn, ground ear corn or grain sorghum. 


Plan a HARVESTORE mechanized feeding system on your farm, blending Haylage from one HARVESTORE and & from another. 
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HARVESTORE PRODUCTS. 
KAKEE, ILLINOIS 


‘ J A. 0. Smith pater ney S.A., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Use These Varieties 


Best varieties are Starr and 
Gahi-1. Starr has more leaves than 
cattail and therefore gives higher 
quality grazing. Gahi is produc. 
tive longer in late summer. 

Start letting hogs graze millet 
when it is 14 to 15 inches high; 
cows, when it is 18 to 30 inches 
high. Have more than one plant. 
ing so you can move animals from 
one area to another. 


Arrange planting so the second 
area will be ready about two to 
three weeks after the first. When 
the second planting is grazed 
down, the first should be ready to 
graze again. Let cows graze only 
a few hours and then remove 
them. This prevents serious dam- 
age from trampling. 


Make Succession Plantings 


Make first planting about cot. 
ton plantingtime. Make a good 
seedbed, about as for corn. Seed 
a second area three to four weeks 
later. This time you need only 


disk. 


Millet may also be planted dur- 
ing summer when there is con- 
siderable moisture in the soil. 


Seed may be planted in 36- to 
42-inch rows, may be drilled on 
very fertile soil, or may be sowed 
broadcast. Row planting will call 
for 7 to 10 pounds seed per acre; 
drilling, 15 pounds. Twenty-five 
to 30 pounds are needed for sow- 
ing broadcast. Broadcast seed 
should be covered lightly and 
firmed with a roller or culti-packer 
right after planting. 


Wise To Test Soil 


Have a soil test made to deter- 
mine fertilizer needs, if possible. 
If not, apply 400 pounds of 4- 
12-12 or equal plant food at or 
before planting. Do not let ferti- 
lizer come in contact with seed— 
place it to the side and below 
line of seed. Just as soon as plants 
are up to a stand, topdress with 
40 pounds nitrogen per acre. 

If you seed again on the same 
land during summer, repeat the 
fertilizer. 


Fertilize Grasses Now 


Other grasses also need atten- 
tion this month. Fertilize estab- 
lished stands of Coastal Bermuda, 
Johnson grass, Bahia, and other 
grasses now. Don’t delay until 
summer. 

G. Liddell of Wilcox County, 
Ala., in 1959 got 3.3 tons of 
Coastal Bermuda, in addition to 
considerable grazing, where he 
used 300 pounds ammonium ni- 
trate per acre plus phosphate and 
potash. He got as high as 7% 
tons of hay per acre where he 
used 400 pounds nitrogen per acre 
in three applications. 

If you have a good growth of 
crimson clover or other legumes 
in the grass, you will not need 
additional nitrogen early. You 
may not need any all season, if 
clover is extra good. Otherwise, 
some additional nitrogen in late 
June or early July pays. 
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How Will the Cotton 


Law Affect You? 


THE new cotton allot- 
ment law provides that 
you may keep your cot- 
ton allotment without 
planting it if you re- 
lease 75% to ASC two 
out of three years. But 
you must do some planting at 
least one year out of three to hold 
your allotment. Total of planted 
and released acreage the third 
year must meet the 75% require- 
ment to protect your allotment 
fully. (Land in Soil Bank may be 
considered as land planted to al- 
lotment crops.) 

“How will this use-it-or-lose-it 
cotton allotment law affect you?” 
we asked a group of readers in 
the South. Replies from all over 
the cotton South gave us the re- 
sults: 


Alabama- 
South Georgia 
PEL wsssasiaiccnicncsps 54% 57% 
Against it .............. 32 24 


Will not affect........ 14 19 
Typical for-and-against com- 
ments follow. 


Robert M. Hawk, Walton Coun- 
ty, Ga.: Every farmer with a cot- 


_ton allotment should be required 


to plant it every year or release 
allotment to ASC, so that we 
farmers who depend on cotton for 
a living could get more acres to 
plant. 


E. B. Peavey, Dooly County, 
Ga.: I think a farmer who chooses 
not to plant cotton for any num- 
ber of years should be able to do 
so and still be able to keep his 
allotted acreage when he wants 
to plant. 


Thomas A. Woody, Madison 
County, Ala.: I believe it to be a 
help to the farmer in letting those 
who want more acres apply for 
them. 


Paul Fox, Cullman County, 
Ala.: I think allotments should go 
to people who want them and will 
plant their acreage. 


J. J. Kilgo, Cullman County, 
Ala.: I think it’s better than the 
old law. 


W. H. Sanders, Madison Coun- 
ty, Ala.: I think this is a good law. 
It will put cottonland in the hands 
of people who will plant it. 


Norman C. Wilkes, De Kalb 
County, Ala.: I only have 5%o 
acres cotton. I have asked for 
more. I need it. Others have it— 
don’t plant. Then the county and 
state lose that acreage next year. 


_j. E. Parker, Cullman County, 
Ala: I am for anything that I 
think will help the farmer in any 





way, as I am a small 
farmer myself. 


William J. Copeland, 
Cullman County, Ala.: 
If we must have acre- 
age control, we need to 
see that it is planted, or else we 
in the South will lose more cotton 
acreage. 


P. H. Graves, Cullman County, 
Ala.: I think the farmer who wants 
to plant his small acreage should 
not be bothered. 


Oscar Casey, Cullman County, 
Ala.: This law lets cotton stay in 
the county and keeps allotments 
in the county for farmers who 
want to plant it. 


James Thomas Brown, Elmore 
County, Ala.: I think it should 
have been that way all the time. 


K. G. Goodson, Houston Coun- 
ty, Ala.: I think we should plant 
it or release it so we can keep our 
state and county allotment as 
high as we can. 


Gordon G. Gilbert, De Kalb 
County, Ala.: The use-it-or-lose-it 
plan sounds logical and about the 
only solution for the state as a 
whole. 


Eli Pitts, Madison County, Ala.: 
My full allotment is planted each 
year. Need at least 3 acres in- 
crease. 


James W. Jones, Dooly County, 
Ga.: Intend to plant all of my 
allotment. 


T. F. Harbour, De Kalb Coun- 
ty, Ala.: The cotton law hurts lit- 
tle cotton farmers. I don’t get 
enough cotton on my farm to 
make a living. Have to save to 
rent all I can. I would like to 
have 25 acres on my farm. 


V. M. Brown, Walton County, 
Ga.: I can’t see why you should 
plant each third year if you re- 
lease your acres in time for other 
farmers to plant them. I have al- 
ready asked for more acres. So 
have lots of others here. 


K. L. Dorough, Dooly County, 
Ga.: I think the program is to re- 
duce production, so why not let 
the farmer keep the allotment? 


Daniel S. Phillips, Cullman 
County, Ala.: Take the farms out 
of ASC hands. Let the farmer run 
his own business. 


Elverett W. Harris, Cullman 
County, Ala.: If I buy land I 
should plant what I please. 











AMMO-NITE 
WILL PAY BACK 





2 OR 3 TIMES 115 COST 


Agricultural authorities, specializing in Southern soils, say that the 
use of recommended rates of Nitrogen during the growing season 
will pay back at least two or three times its cost in higher per acre 


yields and profits. 


A good shot of Ammo-Nite (33.5% Nitrogen) at top-dressing 
or side-dressing time will make a healthy, growing crop jump to its 


money-making best. 


In the case of corn, higher yields can return $4 for every $1 spent 
for Ammo-Nite. Comparable results can be yours with cotton, pas- 
tures, small grains, and many row crops. 

Put Ammo-Nite to work for you this year and make more money! 


SAVE 1, ON NITROGEN COSTS 


You should buy Nitrogen on a cost-per-pound basis, as agricultural 
authorities advise. In every 100-lb. bag of Ammo-Nite you get 3314 
Ibs. of actual Nitrogen. A 100-lb. bag of Nitrate of Soda has only 
16 lbs. of Nitrogen. When you compare the cost, you will find 
Ammo-Nite will save you about 1/3 on every pound of Nitrogen 
you buy. 
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GROW IT RIGHT 


nT.) NITRATE 
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AMMONRTILITER 










GROW IT RIGHT WITH... 


AMMONITE 


AMMONIUM NITRATE 
FERTILIZER 


33.5% NITROGEN 
BUY IT AT YOUR DEALER’S 
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Keep a Supply of Postal Cards on Hand 


Repeatepcy over the years The Pro- 
gressive Farmer has advised subscribers, 
“Keep a supply of postal cards always on 
hand.’’ Again we repeat this advice. 
Many a farmer just naturally hates to 
write a letter. First, he must find his pen 
and ink, then paper, envelopes, and 
stamps, which may be in any one of three 
or four different places. There must be a 
formal salutation, and finally, the letter 
folded, addressed, and perhaps stamp at- 





tached next day before the letter is ready 
for mailing. Our advertising pages are full 
of helpful offers that are yours for simply 
sending a convenient postal card. A note 
to a friend, a message to someone in a 
hospital, a request for a farm bulletin or 
for a catalog or price list, an inquiry for 
wanted information —for all these pur- 
poses a postal card is cheap, convenient, 
timesaving, and businesslike. Why not 
get the postal card habit in 1959? 


—— 
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for poo oy fe gad by lifting lock pin 
and rotating 
¢ Blades are mounted in tough tubular 
frames and have high carbon, reversible 
cutting edges. 
¢ End gage ripper attachment, 


Best for earth and 
snow removal! 


¢ Are 100 lbs. heavier, yet 
cost less per pound than any 
other comparable blade. 


‘ x ditching point, s shoes, side plates 
* Multiple Blade Adjust- and dept control wheel available as 
ments handled by one man. options. 


Choice of 6 height positions, 
5 tilt, 8 pitch, 9 angular 
positions (forward) and 3 
angular positions (reverse). 


¢ Blade is reversed in a jiffy 


¢ Ideal for land leveling, landscaping, 
terracing, ditchin . even snow re- 
moval! Choice of two models — AB-7, 
designed for 1-2-3 plow tractors; AB-6 
for 3-4 plow tractors. 


New, Low-Cost Arps Rake Attachment Grades, Levels, 
Mulches, Spreads Top Soil, Rakes Brush, Stones, Roots. 
* Interchangeable with blade 

* Eight feet wide... 48 teeth 
* Optional Gauge Wheels for 


Accurate Depth Control 


Send today for complete informa- 
tion on both model blades and rake 
attachment. Arps Corp., New Hol- 
stein, Wisc., Dept. PF.1. 
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TRENCHERS + HALF-TRACKS 





BULLDOZERS - UTILITY BLADES 








Increase hide values 


boost weight gains 
_ John > ~ 


eer er | 













‘ Insect pests can eat 
learned the benefits rg John Bean reece pr Degas e spray. 
ing. Evidence proves that high pressure spraying can 
4 increase hide value 100 per cent and daily weight gain 
by a quarter of a oo. per head. High pressure 
drives the spray through the thick, matted hair . . 
ghly wets the hide for most effective treatment, 


ALL AROUND VERSATILITY. . . Besides cattle spray- 
eee cae ed Celia. 
sprayer over a wide range of « 












CHOICE OF MOUNTING TYPES 
including skid and trailer mountings, 
engine or power take-off driven 


WIDE CAPACITY RANGE 
Choose the sprayer to fit your 
exact spra ing requirements 
from John Bean’s complete line 
—capacities from 3 to 60 g.p.m., 
pressures up to 800 p.s.i. 


SEE YOUR DEALER, OR CONTACT ORLANDO PLANT FOR FULL DETAILS 
ALSO ASK ABOUT: Engineered SHUR-RANE Sprinkler Irrigation, 
BOLENS Rotary Tillers . . . Garden Tractors . . . Mowers 


DIVISION OF 
Vag 





FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ® 











LANSING, MICHIGAN + ORLANDO, FLORIDA + 
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Handy Devices 





TIME, MONEY, AND LABOR SAVERS 


* Friends visiting at night will 
have little trouble finding your 
house if you have luminous road- 
side markers made from old har- 
row discs. Letter the dished-out 





(concave) sides of the discs with 
luminous paint, then bolt to wood- 
en posts and set in ground by 
your driveway. Daniel Bousha. 


* Hog oiler set at 45-degree angle 
is more practical than one set 
straight up and down. Animal 
can rub its back as well as its 





sides. If making your own oiler, 
just wrap several thicknesses of 
burlap around post set in ground. 
Keep burlap soaked with oil to 
help lessen spread of lice and 
mange. James Hall, 

San Jacinto County, Tex. 


* My tractor man was continuous- 
ly losing adjustable-end wrenches 
off the tractor. I took a sash cord, 





2 feet long, and tied it in the end 
of the wrench with a square knot, 
That makes it almost as easy to 
hang wrench someplace on ma- 
chine as to lay it on the ground, 
If the wrench is dropped in fresh. 
ly plowed ground, the loop shows 
and makes it easy to find. Since 
this was done, I have not had to 
buy a wrench. P. H. Gooding, 

Oconee County, S. C. 


* Damaged insulation on battery 
cables is not necessarily a reason 
for buying new cable. Slipping 
%-inch plastic hose over old cable 
is all that’s needed to make it 
usable, providing worn insulation 
is the only thing wrong. Hose 
easily slips over end of cable that 
fastens to starter. M.C. Hosmer, 

Jefferson County, Ala, 


* Hinge for heavy gates can be 
made from an old spring wagon 
axle. One hub is cemented into 
the ground for the axle to turn in, 





hae Neer t10 ek Jie —-—-Eh Drm 


The other is fastened securely to 

a post or building. Holes must be 

drilled in the axle so gate can be 

bolted to it. If desired, axle can 
replace end board. 

J. Marshall Porter, 

Allegany County, Md, 


Editor’s note. —We pay $10 for 
first “device” we use each month, 
for all others published. Address: 
Handy Devices Dept., The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. En- 
close stz imped envelope if you want 
us to return those we can’t use. 


Coastal Needs Fertilizer in Spring 


No matter what time of year they 
were applied, phosphorus and 
potash had little effect on Coastal 
Bermuda yields in studies at Geor- 
gia Experiment Station by Dr. 
H. D. Morris. But, in the three- 
year tests, nitrogen applied in 
spring gave more forage than that 
put on in fall. Highest yields re- 
sulted with split applications after 
each cutting. 

Coastal Bermuda grass was es- 
tablished in 1956 on a Cecil-Lloyd 
soil low in phosphorus, medium 
in potash, and moderately acid, 
pH 5.7. All plots received 200 
pounds nitrogen, 50 pounds phos- 


phate and potash, and 1 ton lime 
per acre at beginning of test. 

Other tests showed that, for best 
results, fertilizer and lime should 
be present wherever Coastal Ber- 
muda runners peg down. 

When runners from a Coastal 
Bermuda plant were allowed to 
peg down in soils lacking in nitro- 
gen, phosphorus, potassium, and 
calcium, results were not good. 
The mother plant had plenty of 
fertilizer to draw from, but the 
runners did not transport this very 
well to newly pegged down plants. 
This was particularly true of nitro- 
gen and potassium. 
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Mass dynamometer tests showed every tractor 
with over 250 hours on spark plugs was wasting power 
. and gas — because of borderline plugs! 
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oul Tractors fresh off the 
re | farms were given dyna- 
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ind. Every single one with 
son | over 250 hours on its spark 
able | plugs was wasting power 
tin | and gas! You couldn't 
tht | notice any misfiring—yet 
Ala, every one of these tractors 
1 be | got a real boost in power 
into | and economy from just 
new spark plugs. Here are | | 
the facts... ey, 
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At the Milt Storey Implement Co. of Morocco, Indiana, 35 tractors 
came in for a maintenance “clinic.” All tractors with over 250 
hours on their spark plugs were tested. Dynamometer tests showed 
that — in every case — just installing new plugs gave these tractors 
more power and better economy. Every set of plugs over 250 


working hours old had been borderline—and wasting power and gas! 
Robert Shirer, owner of the tractor being tested above, said, “My 
tractor sounded OK —I thought the plugs were all right. But my 
horsepower increased 14.3% just by replacing plugs! Gas economy 
improved 12.5%. I should have replaced plugs at 250 hours.” 














orter, 

Md. 

) for 

h, $5 

lress: 

gres- 

oon. "Bad thing about borderline plugs "| had 650 hours on my plugs,” said "| changed plugs just once a year,” "| thought my old plugs were OK,” 

want is you don’t notice them going bad,” farmer Leonard Storey (2nd from said Lambert Halsma (left). “I said Bill West (right). “But when 
said farmer Fred Kemp (left). “It’s right). “My tractor was starting to ‘act thought that was enough, if the they put in new Champions I got 5 
hard to throw away plugs that seem up’ a bit — but was I surprised to find tractor seemed to be running all more horsepower—and 15.9% better 
to work, but gas savings with new new plugs jumped my horsepower right. But the test showed my horse- gas economy. The thing that sur- 

) plugs would pay for several sets. My from 28 to 43—a 53.6% increase! power went from 47 to 52 with new prised us all was that every tractor 

_ gas economy improved 4.5% — and Fuel economy improved 34.9%. Had plugs! And my gas economy im- with over 250 hours on the plugs was 
my horsepower went from 35 to 37 I known plugs make such a differ- proved 13.7%. I was sure being wasting power and gas. Borderline 

lime with new plugs.” ence, I'd have changed long ago.” robbed by borderline plugs.” plugs swindled all of us.” 

i, 
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Ber- hese tests prove it again. If you don’t replace spark plugs 

until you notice poor engine performance — borderline plugs 

i will waste your power, gas and money. 

nitro- * 

aa Keep your engines at full power and economy. Install new SPARK PLUGS 

zood. Champion spark plugs regularly — every 250 working hours 

ty of in tractors, every 10,000 miles in cars and trucks. 

t the CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 

: very TOLEDO 1, OHIO 

lants. 

nitro- 

EVERY MAJOR U.S. TRACTOR MAKER USES CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 
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Perforated steel drying floor. Strong, 
sturdy, economical. For any make bin. 





Bale conveyor, heavy duty tu- 
bular steel construction. Combina- 
tions to fit in bale conveying job. 
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LONG fans deliver more air at higher 
pressures at a lower cost! Heat sections 
feature continuous electric arc burner. 
Models from 25,000 to 500,000 BTU. 
One and two-bin hook-ups for any 
make bin. 


Make Grain More Profitable With... 


LONG@ 


Storage, Drying and Handling Equipment 


Here is the World’s easiest to assemble-on-the- 
farm grain bin! All sections are accurately stamped 
to size and all holes punched in a single die stamp- 
ing operation. All sections fit, all holes line up. 
You'll be amazed at how easy the assembly job is. 


LONG storage and drying bins are loaded with 









features that bring the extra profits of drying and 
storage right to your farm. Precision formed sections 
make assembly easiest of all. X-braced door, triple 
hinges, heavy galvanized side sheets and double 
bolts of all vertical seams—all add up to extra built- 
in strength and durability. Available in four diamet- 
ers with capacities from 1,000 to 15,000 bushels. 


Double chain elevators. Univer- 
sal motor mount. Heavy duty 
construction. Full line of accessory 
equipment. 





4 and 6 inch portable 
augers. Many accessories 
available. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
P. O. BOX 1109-P,TARBORO, N. C. 
Please send FREE literature and prices on the following: 


[[] Drying Floors 










6 inch augers. Patented un- 


dercarriage for lowering mast 
and adjusting center of gravity. 
Universal motor mount, heavy 
galvanized tubing and many 
other features. 





[[] Bale Conveyors City & State __ 


t 

‘ 

i 

H 

| 

| [[] Grain Bins 

1 ( Drying Fans Name __- 
1 [J Heat Sections 

i (I Augers Address ___ 
() Elevators 

1 
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Television 
and Movies 


By Frances Smith 


Television 

Journey to Understanding—Just 
covered by the series was Presi. 
dent Eisenhower’s visit to South 
America. Now programs soon to 
follow will show Khrushcheys 
trip to Paris, President De Gaulle’s 
visit to the United States, the 
East-West summit meeting in 
Paris, and President Eisenhower's 
visits to Russia and Japan. The 
programs will continue in irregu- 
lar time periods three to four times 
a month until July 1. Watch local 
listings for time and channel. 


Startime—This big hour color- 
cast will be built around the 
theme, “Get-Out-Biggest-Possible- 
Vote,” illustrating the need and 
obligation of every American to 
vote in the 1960 elections. If plans 
work out, President Eisenhower 
will be there—along with former 
Presidents Truman and Hoover 
and other important leaders and 
a shower of top entertainers. On 
NBC-TV, April 19 at 8:30 p. m.,, 
EST (7:30, CST). 


Mark Twain’s America—An ex- 
citing and romantic panorama of 
this master storyteller’s life and 
times. The program will feature 
Mark Twain’s own eyewitness ac- 
count of the early West and a 
poignant picturebook of 3,500 
actual photographs of that period 
collected especially for the pro- 
gram on a coast-to-coast search. 
On NBC-TV, April 22 at 8:30 
p. m., EST (7:30, CST). 


Movies 

Snow Queen — Colorful, fanci- 
ful, magical is this full-length fea- 
ture for children based on a be- 
loved Hans Christian Andersen 
story. An animated cartoon, the 
film features the voices of Sandra 
Dee, Tommy Kirk, and Patty Mce- 
Cormack with a prolog starring 
Art Linkletter. 


Dog of Flanders—A gentle 
story, based on another children’s 
classic. A poor boy’s love for his 
dog and his earnest desire to be- 
come a great artist make this one 
of the most appealing of the new 
movies. 


Other Top Movies—The follow- 
ing movies are currently recom- 
mended by Parents’ Magazine (P), 
Time (T), and Newsweek (N), as 
the initials show: 


NPT: Wreck of the Mary Deare, 
Diary of Anne Frank. . . . NP: 
Gazebo, Look Back in Anger, FBI 
Story, North by Northwest, Sleep- 
ing Beauty, Old Man and Sea.... 
PT: Ben Hur, Career... . . P: Big 
Fisherman, John Paul Jones, Op- 
eration Petticoat, On the Beach, 
Dog of Flanders, Lil Abner, 
Journey to Center of Earth. 
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wal during early part of 13th century. 5. 
ature German research produced the first guided missile 
3S ac- ... the V-2. About 1,500 of these military rockets 
nd a ’ A were launched in World War II. They very nearly 
3500 Rocket histoy’’ began over 750 years ago. Today rockets are helping man altered the outcome of that conflict. 
eriod , 
pro- to roll back e frontiers of knowledge and explore the secrets of outer space. 
arch. . 
8:30 
By DICK HUMPHREY 
Illustrated by Nathan Glick 
fanci- 
: Pe = rockets are the most efficient engines sion of eastern Europe in the middle of the 13th 
. known to man. They have hurled gold-plated scien- century. 
“a tific instruments beyond the reaches of the earth’s British interest in rockets as weapons began 
» ; . gravitation field into orbit around the sun. To do after a humiliating defeat in India in the latter part 
— this they must travel at tremendous speeds. of the 18th century. The Sultan Raja Hyder ran 
br “Pioneer IV was traveling at more than 24,800 them off in the battlefield of Guntur by directing : a 
— miles per hour when it broke free from the earth’s hundreds of erratic steel-tubed rockets into their a aa = = 
clutches,” says Maj. Gen. J. B. Medaris, former ranks. These were 12 pounders, mounted on 10- bé?*. PAs \ Sl mee aes 
yentle commanding general, U. S. Army Ordnance Missile foot bamboo poles. og ae: Agee ce 
Jren’s Command, Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. “It This defeat caused William Congreve, British para gi ag oe et ey ee eA ~ 
or his sped past the moon in less than 40 hours and be- artillery colonel, to make a bigger and more accu- U. S. Army on Jan. 31, 1958. 
o be- came the first made-in-USA satellite of the sun.” rate rocket for His Majesty’s government. The im- 
s one Rocket history, like agriculture, has been around proved version weighed up to 200 pounds and 
» new fora long time. It began in China many centuries carried an explosive charge that burst on contact. 
ago. The first rocket was probably made in about To improve its accuracy, he mounted the drag stick 
1200 A.D. with the discovery of gunpowder. Chi- in the center. 
illow- I nese historians of ages past called them “arrows of 
oi fying fire.” The paper tubes of these first crude § These rockets were used by the British Army in 
Ne ( ) rockets were packed with gunpowder and then tied both Europe and America during the War of 1812. 
N), as to long arrows to give them flight stability. They And it was while the British were attacking Balti- 
resembled the familiar skyrockets we use today to more that Francis Scott Key was inspired to write 
Jeare, celebrate the Fourth of July. “the rocket’s red glare” line in our national anthem, 
_ NP: “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
, FBI | First recorded use of rockets was in 1232. Chi- America’s first contribution to improved rocket 
sleep- nese soldiers fired them at the invading Mongols design was made by William Hale. He used fins 
rs + vs during the siege of Kai-fung-fu. These early rockets to give them greater accuracy. The U. S. Army 
>: Bi t upon the invading horde with harmless but used these newly designed rockets by the thousands 
OF ecole results . . . striking fear into both horse in the Mexican War. But these rockets ro we 
each, and rider. compete with the accuracy of the newly inventec eee : ; . 
bner, ' Later the Mongols introduced these terror- rifled cannon. For this reason they were dropped a Coa Shar ait tole see toson coos 
Provoking weapons to the west during their inva- like a “hot potato” by (Continued on page 60) about our universe. 
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Up With Rockets! 
(Continued from page 59) 


most armies and navies of the world. 

From this period up until World 
War II, the only practical use of the 
rocket was for firing small rescue lines 
over wrecked ships. These lifesaving 
rockets are still in use by our Coast 
Guard today. 


Robert H. Goddard is credited as 
being the father of modern rocketry. 
He began the first serious scientific 
work with rockets while serving as 
a physicist at Clark University in 
Worcester, Mass. Professor Goddard 
made and fired the first liquid-fueled 


rocket one year before the German 
Society for Space Travel was formed 
in 1927. Many of the concepts de- 
veloped by Dr. Goddard are still used 
by rocket engineers. 

But it was not until World War II 
that the rocket really got “off the 
ground.” German scientists working at 
Peenemunde on the Baltic Sea were 
the first to penetrate the edges of 
space. It was done with their top- 
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SPECIAL HYGROMIX REPORT 








TO HOG RAISERS 


Since Hygromix was introduced in 1957, 
it has been fed to more than fifty million 
pigs. While this widespread use has 
dramatically proved its economic value 
in worm control, it has also indicated 
that the product should be used with 
judgment and care. 


Reports from certain hog producers have 
indicated that the feeding of Hygromix 
may impair the hearing of a few indi- 
vidual hogs. While these reports have 
been small in number and have come 
from less than one out of every 1,000 
Hygromix users, they have all been care- 
fully investigated. In addition to this, 
a comprehensive research program has 
been launched to probe the hearing 
characteristics of Hygromix fed hogs. 


The study to date indicates that hearing 
may be reduced or impaired in some of 
the pigs fed Hygromix. The reason for 
this action is not yet known, nor is it 
known why only certain individual pigs 


are affected. It is known that the possi- 
bility of hearing impairment is much 
less if Hygromix is fed within the recom- 
mended time limits and dosage levels. 


The possible impairment of hearing is 
not thought to be an important problem 
in the market hog. It should, however, 
be carefully evaluated in the raising of 
gilts and sows for production and breed- 
ing stock for sale. Should certain sows 
be affected they may become less re- 
sponsive to the squeal of baby pigs. This 
is not likely to be a problem where pro- 
tective rails or farrowing crates are used. 


While the advantages of Hygromix are 
many and its use is proved to be highly 
profitable, some hog producers may feel 
that, in their situation, the possibility 
of hearing impairment will outweigh 
these advantages and, therefore, will 
elect to feed Hygromix only to slaughter 
pigs which are going to market. 


Remember no other method of worm control can provide ALL these benefits: 


1 Hygromix kills more kinds of worms than 
any other method of worm control. Round- 
worms, nodular worms, and whipworms. 


2 You can worm as you feed; no extra labor 
or equipment needed. 


3 Feed consumption was cut 5.7%, daily 
gain increased 8.1% in tests conducted at 
13 college experiment stations. A benefit of 
continuous worm control. 








HYGROMIX 











d Lilly) 
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4 Hygromix offers you a chance to clean up 
your premises of worm eggs by controlling 
worm-egg production in the pig. 


5 Hygromix is easy on the pigs. They do 
not go off feed during worming, while it kills 
worms gently. 


6 Hygromix offers continuous worm protec- 
tion when the pig needs it most, during its 
critical growing and developing period. 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Makers of STILBOSOL ® (diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 





secret weapon — the V-2 guided * 


missile. This 46-foot monster of. 
ten rose to the height of 117 miles 
before making its descent to its 
target at more than four times the 
speed of sound. There was no de- 
fense against the V-2—the fore. 
runner of today’s dreaded Inter- 
mediate Range and _ Interconti- 
nental Ballistic Missiles now in 
the hands of the world’s two big 
powers. 

At the close of World War II, 
the U. S. Army “Operation Paper 
Clip” brought 130 of Germany’s 
foremost rocket scientists to the 
United States to work for the free 
world. Since then it has become 
apparent to missile scientists ey- 
erywhere that rockets have tre. 
mendous peaceful uses. They are 
being used to make scientific 
probes into that endless vacuum 
called space. 

Artificial satellites shot into the 
“heavens” by giant rockets are 
now collecting and sending back 
information daily. 

“Since we launched the first 
scientific earth satellite for the 
Free World,” said German-Ameri- 
can rocket scientist Wernher Von 
Braun, “we have acquired a great 
deal of data. As an illustration, I 
might cite the mighty Van Allen 
radiation belt named for the Iowa 
researcher whose instruments in- 
side our satellites detected and 
measured the phenomena. The 
very existence of this belt was 
completely unknown to us two 
years ago. 

“We are now beginning to un- 
derstand its far-reaching effect on 
long-range radio communication 
and weather on earth,” continued 
Von Braun. “The discovery of 
this radiation belt is a classic ex- 
ample of the mechanism of scien- 
tific discovery. Like Columbus on 
his immortal voyage, you seek one 
thing and find another.” 

The list of questions that earth 
satellites and future space probes 
can answer for man is almost un- 
limited. These artificial moons 
will serve the farmer, too. Weath- 
er satellites will be designed to 
gather information on cloud for- 
mations that will enable meteor- 
ologists to make accurate weather 
predictions a couple of weeks in 
advance. Early warnings such as 
this could save farmers many mil- 
lions of dollars from crop losses 
and property damage due to un- 
expected weather changes. 

Some other satellite uses now 
under study or development are 
1) for world-wide communications 
relay that will give immediate TV 
service from any part of the earth, 
2) as navigational aids, 3) as op- 
erating bases for deep spaceships, 


and 4) for military reconnaissance 


missions, etc. 

Rocket science, like scientific 
agriculture, has made most of its 
progress in the last 30 years. One 
day, giant rockets like the Saturn 
(with 1,500,000 pound thrust) 
now under development by the 
National Aeronautics Space Ad- 
ministration will be used to make 
man’s age-old dream of space 
travel come true. 
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By Karl C. Garrison 


JERRY looked preoccupied as he 
munched a candy bar. 

“How was school today, Jerry?” 

“Oh, school was all right. . . 
but... by the way, Mom, don’t 
worry about that Halloween cos- 

me. 

“Why?” asked his mother. 

“Clara already has a date 
and...” Suddenly Jerry found 
himself pouring out his disap- 
pointment to his mother. Just 
talking to Mom made him feel 
better. “Boys need parents who 
know how to listen and under- 
stand,” he thought to himself. 

* * * 





The following Sunday, at 
church, his friend Andy asked, 
“What did your folks say about 
your not going to the Halloween 
party last night?” 

“They hated to see me miss it,” 
Jerry admitted. “Dad even of- 
fered to let me use his car. I got 
my license last week, you know.” 

“How wonderful! Ill bet my 
parents won't ever let me drive,” 
said Emily. 

“Dad’s offer didn’t come with- 
out a little talk,” admitted Jerry. 
“He reminded me that he was 
putting his complete trust in me.” 

“My folks don’t trust me to do 
a thing,” complained Emily. “My 
mother always wants to know 
where I’m going, when I'll be 
back, and what I’m going to 
wear.” 

“You're lucky to have parents 
who care,” said Clara, joining the 
group. “One of the girls told me 
that she could go anywhere and 
do anything and her parents never 
bothered to question her. I don’t 
want my parents to treat me that 
way. It would seem like I didn’t 
matter to them.” 

“We want our folks to be inter- 
ested but not domineering,” said 
Jerry. 

“J think my folks hit that ‘happy 
medium,’ ” Andy declared. “When 
Im going anywhere, Dad gives 
me a pat on the back and tells me 
to behave myself. I always tell 
Mom and Dad where I’m going 
and when I'll be back. They do 
the same for us kids when they 
go out at night.” 

“It’s good to know parents trust 
you,” said Clara. “It makes you 
want to live up to that trust.” 

“Having my folks trust me 
‘tmakes it a lot easier for me to talk 
to them, too,” Andy admitted. 
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thing,” said Emily. “They think what 
we do and say is just plain silly.” 





to them as you think,” Jerry suggested. 
“Besides, I don’t believe they expect 
us to tell them everything.” 

“Maybe we aren’t sure what we ex- 
pect of our parents,” said Emily. “Why 
don’t we make a list of ‘What We'd 
Like From Our Parents.’ ” 

“A good idea,” all agreed. Their 
list read: 

1) Parents to trust us more; 2) op- 
portunities to participate in family af- 


LAO. 





“Well, I can’t tell my parents every- 


“Probably it doesn’t sound as silly 


fairs, especially where we are involved; 
8) understanding and affection; 4) en- 
couragement in our activities; 5) inter- 
est in what we do, but not meddling; 
6) opportunities to talk things over 
with parents; 7) adult—or near adult— 
treatment; 8) acceptance of us—not 
expecting us to do as they did. 

“And now,” said Andy, “our only 
problem is that of keeping ourselves 
worthy of such ‘considerations.’ ” 








With a GM Diesel in your tractor you'll get more 





YOU wouldn't need 


that extra hand 
if your tractor had a 


IMMY" 


work per man-hour, cut your labor costs. A recent 
test showed a “Jimmy”’-powered tractor could plow 
40 acres while another Diesel plowed 31%. GM Diesel 
sets the standard of Diesel productivity. 


® 
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You can get a GM Diesel now in JOHN DEERE, 
MASSEY-FERGUSON and OLIVER tractors 
or ask your dealer. 





in Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL LIMITED, London, Ontario 
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DETROIT DIESEL ENGINE OIVISION, 
GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 28, MICH. 


Parts and Service Worldwide 
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. everyone who finds 


the weather wet and 
the going tough! 





Soft, tan Syl-Mer treated upper 
leather breathes. . . lets heat and 
perspiration out...won’t let 
water in. 

Uppers stay soft for the life of 
the shoe. 


Leather laces. 
Caulk welt. 


Uppers Vulcanized to brown 
corker sole and heel. 





“THE GREATEST NAME 
IN WORK SHOES” 
For name of your dealer write: 


ENDICOTT 


62 


JOHNSON 
Endicott 1, N. Y. 
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Determined 


Youngfolks — 
Conquer 





Bad 


Substitute Good for Bad 
($15 prize) 


The best way to overcome bad 
habits is to substitute better ones. 
When you realize a habit is getting 
you into trouble, blocking your 
progress, or making you unhappy— 
it’s time to change. For instance, if 
you habitually grumble about peo- 
ple, find their good points and 
change your attitude toward them; 
if you are unforgiving, go the “sec- 
ond mile” with them; if you are 
overcritical, practice being more 
considerate. Mildred Williams, 17, 

Macon County, Ala. 


Victory Over Slang 
($10 prize) 


I began to change the habit of 
using slang when I realized there 
were enough words in the English 
language to use to express myself. 
If Ben Franklin and Abe Lincoln 
could use self-improvement, so 
could I. My method was to read 
good books and increase my vocab- 
ulary; also to talk with people who 
use correct English. My friends 
helped, too, by calling it to my at- 
tention any time I used slang. 

Bill McGee, 14, 
Caddo Parish, La. 


Calorie Cutting 
($5 prize) 


My bad habit was eating be- 
tween meals. Instead of going 
places, I would stay home and eat, 
eat, eat! To help me remember the 
girl I want to be, I clipped the 
November 1959 PF cover and 
pasted it inside our refrigerator 
door. When I open the refrigerator 
to reach for food, I see the picture 
of the girl on the cover. Already 
I've lost pounds and feel more 
active. Donna Roberson, 12, 

Comanche County, Okla. 


And others wrote— 

I was a putter-offer. My father 
gave me a white pig for a pet and 
she was my responsibility. At first 


g Habits 





I enjoyed the daily trips to the 
barn, but one day I left home and 
forgot. to feed her. When I got 
home she was dead. A car had run 
over her while she looked for me. 
This is one lesson I will never for- 
get. I’m learning to do what I 
should, when I should. 

Selma A. Smith, 18, 

Saluda County, S. C. 


To overcome my short temper, I 
try counting to 10 (20, sometimes) 
to keep from exploding. I’m on the 
alert now for times when I might 
lose my temper. Patience has its 
reward, and I can now politely take 
a scolding from Mother and I am 
nicer to my friends. Temper plus 
patience equals temperance! 

Carol Elaine Reeves, 14, 
Adair County, Ky. 


After having polio, the world 
looked dark and I found it hard to 
smile. One day, I visited a polio 
clinic and saw so many others in 
worse shape than I. With God’s 
help I found a new faith and a new 
joy in living—and again I can smile. 

Carolyn DeWitt, 15, 
Franklin County, Ark. 


I’ve always been careless about 
putting away my things. Clothes 
lay where I took them off. Mother 


help? 


10 and 20. 


would remind me and patiently put 
them away. One day I realized 
how good Mother was to me and 
made a resolution, “I will hang up 
my clothes.” I repeat this every 
morning, and I’m training myself 
to be neat. Elaine Porter, 15, 

Allegany County, Md. 


Every time I got excited, I would & 


s 


bite my nails. To overcome it, I 


now chew gum when I get tense, 7 


& 


After my nails grew out enough to ~ 

file and look pretty, I just couldn't” 
bite them any more. Habits are 
constant companions—your greatest 

helpers or your heaviest burdens, 
Linda Thurman, 16,” 

Jefferson County, Okla, 


When I was 10, I had the bad 
habit of pulling out my hair. Daddy 
had my head shaved, thinking it 
would correct this habit, then ] 
started pulling out my eyelashes, 
My hair has now come back and I} 
don’t pull it any more. I’m hoping 
for eyelashes. 

Paul Harrison Hartley, Jr., 12, 
Davidson County, N. C. 


It took a lot of determination to 
break the habit of chewing gum in 
church and school. My high school 
teachers stress that it is bad man- 
ners and often distracts one’s mind 
from schoolwork —and I’ve found 
it’s true. It took a determined spirit 
on my part, but I’ve conquered the 
habit. Sandra Wade, 17, 

Caldwell Parish, La. 


I’m fond of dramatics and have 
done comedy plays and readings so 
often that I fell into the habit of 
“putting on a funny act” in every- 
day life. One of my best friends 
shocked me when she said, “Why 
not save your acting for the stage?” 
So I do! Doris Fay Early, 18, 

Webster County, Miss. 


One day my teacher said, “Real 
happiness comes from thinking 
good thoughts and helping people.” 
This struck home, as I was envious 
and often said ugly things about 
classmates. I started out by guard- 
ing my thoughts for one hour at a 
time and then gradually for longer 
periods. Now everyone looks s0 
much better to me and I’m happier. 

Julia Ann Joyner, 11, 
Yadkin County, N. C. 


moe NEXT LETTER esta Se 
CONTEST @eeeeeeveeeeneeneeee 


Family Project—Home Improvement 


Home improvements are a family affair. To improve one’s home is 
to raise one’s living standard. What have you and your family done 
(or plan to do) to your home? Did you add a bath or bedroom, mod- 
ernize the kitchen, install indoor plumbing—just to mention a few? 
How does your family work together on such projects? How do you 


We will pay $15 for the best letter of 100 words or less that we 
receive, $10 for the second best, $5 for third best, and $2 for all others 
published. Send your entry by April 30 to Youngfolks’ Letter Contest, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. Don’t forget to add your 
name, age, address, and county. You are eligible if you are between 
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| Du Pont’s New LUCITE® House Paint Is the 


Greatest House Paint Discovery in 30 Years 


Outstanding Durability, Easy Application, 
Superior Blister Resistance Can Give Your 
Home Extra Years of Beauty and Protection 





“Lucite” Makes the Difference, and Only Du Pont Makes “Lucite”. 
satin-smooth surface of “Lucite” forms a protective shield against dirt, grime 
and destructive weather, over wood, stucco or masonry. 


Hard, 


Paint Blistermg Problem 
Now Solved by Du Pont “Lucite” 
House Paint Over New Primer 


Blistering, long the home- 
owners’ biggest headache, 
now gives way to the chemical 
research that created Du Pont 
“Lucite” Acrylic House Paint. 
Used over new DuPont Blis- 
ter-Resistant Primer, on new 
wood or on old surfaces from 
which the paint has been re- 
moved, it resists unsightly 
blister damage. 


Blistering is usually caused 
by moisture getting behind 
the paint film—from the 
shower bath, the laundry and 
structural defects. Ordinary 
paint on the outside of a 
house forms a film that mois- 
ture can’t get through. This 
moisture often pushes the 
paint away from the wood 
and causes the paint to blister. 

This new Du Pont paint sys- 
tem prevents blistering 2 
ways: 


l.The new primer penetrates 
deeply and adheres to the 
surface exceptionally well. 


2“Lucite” is porous enough 
to allow the moisture vapor 
inside the wood to escape 
without causing blisters. 


BUY THE PAINT THAT’S WORTH THE WORK... 





If the present paint on your 
house is blistering, the old 
paint film must be completely 
removed and the bare wood 
thoroughly sanded. If this is 
not done, blistering is apt to 
recur on those sections where 
the old paint has not been re- 
moved. 


After completing these 
steps, apply Blister-Resistant 
Primer and 1 or 2 coats of 
“Lucite” Acrylic House Paint. 
Du Pont tests indicate that 
this finishing system solves 
the blistering problem in 
about 90% of the cases. 


When you next paint your 
house (or a portion of it), be 
sure you buy or specify “the 
paint that’s worth the work”: 
“Lucite” Acrylic House Paint. 


FREE BOOKLET 


3 
1 
1 
For free 12-page booklet, “How | 
to Get Extra Years of Beauty : 
from Your Next House Paint ; 
Job,” see your Du Pont Paint : 
Dealer (he’s listed in the Yel- ; 
low Pages) or write Du Pont ' 
Finishes Div., Dept. PF-64, | 

1 

' 
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: Wilmington 98, Del. 


Wilmington, Del.—The Du 
Pont Company announces a 
new house paint that can 
save homeowners hundreds of 
dollars and make it necessary 
to paint your house only once 
a decade. Called ‘“‘Lucite’”’ 
Acrylic House Paint, it is made 
with acrylic resin, similar to 
the acrylic resin used so suc- 
cessfully in the longer lasting 
“Lucite” auto finishes. 


Tested for Years 


Du Pont research chemists 
have tested it for years in all 
kinds of weather, in all parts 
af the country. These tests 
proved that, when applied to 
properly prepared wood or 
masonry surfaces, ‘‘Lucite”’ 
will last 50% longer than con- 
ventional house paint and 
also provide excellent resist- 
ance to moisture blistering. 

To gain these maximum 
benefits of extra durability 





and blister-resistance, you 
should start your painting 
from a bare wood surface— 
either new wood or old wood 
from which the previous coats 
of paint have been completely 
removed. Such bare wood sur- 
faces should first be primed 
with the specially formulated 
Du Pont Blister-Resistant 
Primer, followed by 2 coats of 
“Lucite” Acrylic House Paint. 


Performance over previ- 
ously painted surfaces will be 
determined largely by the 
condition of the old paint. It 
is not possible to assure free- 
dom from blistering, cracking, 
flaking or peeling unless the 
old finish is completely re- 
moved. If the old finish is 
definitely firmly adhering, 
with little or no chalking, 
good durability can be ex- 
pected provided that you use 
1 coat of Du Pont Blister-Re- 
sistant Primer, followed by 2 


coats of “Lucite” House Paint. 

If the old paint is in poor 
condition (badly eroded and 
blistered), it should be com- 
pletely removed by burning or 
power sanding. Then the 50% 
longer life can be gained by 
applying 1 coat of the Blister- 
Resistant Primer and 2 coats 
of “Lucite”. 


Save Hundreds 


When you figure the total 
cost of painting and repaint- 
ing your house over the years, 
it’s easy to see how you can 
save hundreds of dollars by 
using this new paint system. 
Chances are you'll never have 
to repeat the priming coat 
again. And you'll pay just a 
few extra dollars for all the 
“Lucite” House Paint you’ll 
need. Most dealers sell it for 
only about a dollar more per 
gallon than fine-quality, con- 
ventional house paint. 





“Lucite” Goes on Fast, Easy, 
Dries in 30 Minutes; 
Ready for 2nd Coat in 1 Hour 


Never before has an exterior 
house paint been so easy to 
apply. The new ‘“Lucite”’ 
Acrylic House Paint slips on 
without effort, and gives a 
uniform low sheen. The paint 
stays put...doesn’t run or 
sag. No lap marks show, for 
it dries evenly, covers surface 
imperfections. If you need a 
thinner, just use water. 


One of the big advantages 
of the new Du Pont “Lucite” 
Acrylic House Paint is its fast 
drying. It dries in 30 minutes 
and is ready for a second coat 
in an hour. You can apply 2 
coats in 1 day. Thus you enjoy 





maximum savings by reduc- 


THE BEAUTY LASTS 





ing the amount of time and 
money necessary to complete 
the job. 





ACRYLIC 


House Paint 


50 OUTSIDE WHE 





White and 16 smart colors. 





“Lucite” Does Wonders for Stucco, Masonry 


Du Pont’s new “Lucite” 
House Paint also does wonders 
for stucco, cement block, brick 
and stone. On new or un- 
painted masonry, apply di- 
rectly 2 coats of ‘‘Lucite”’ 
for 50% greater durability 
than ordinary masonry paints. 
On surfaces previously painted 
with oil paint that is firmly 
adhering, 2 coats of “Lucite” 
should provide similar dura- 


REG. & 5. pat. OFF 





bility. For other surface speci- 
fications, consult your DuPont 
dealer or the booklet offered 
on this page. 

“Lucite” dries to a smooth, 
low-sheen finish that hides 
surface imperfections. Its 
glass-like smoothness wards 
off dirt, grime and destructive 
weather. Because of its hard 
surface, heavy rains wash 
away surface dirt and grime. 


Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry 
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Medically acclaimed electromyograph proves Absorbine Jr. 


Relieves Tired, Aching 





eee 


Muscles Twice As Fast! 


Electromyograph shows that after normal period of rest 


<8 apres — 


when Absorbine Jr. is applied, tired, aching muscles 
recover twice as fast as when “‘nature takes its course.” 


When your muscles ache, doctors can 
now read their electric waves through 
the wonders of the new electromyo- 
graph machine. They have proved 
Absorbine Jr. “brings aching muscles 
back”’ twice as fast as nature can. 
These studies pin-pointed the speed 
with which Absorbine Jr. starts treat- 
ing the cause of tired, aching muscles. 
When rubbed on, Absorbine Jr. actu- 
ally dilates the peripheral blood vessel 


Absorbine Jr. 


walls, speeding up local blood-fiow. 
Unlike mere pain-killers, Absorbine Jr. 
helps you get better, faster. 





Now available in 
this new, easy- 
to-use applicator 
bottle. 
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2 MINUTES A YEAR 
Help Keep Him Alert and Healthy 


Worms can sap your. dog’s 
vitality and leave him list- 
less. They lower his resist- 
ance and may prevent re- 
covery from other ailments. 

Treat him yourself—easily 
and safely—with SER- 
GEANT’S Sure-Shot® Worm 
Capsules*, effective against 
both roundworms (ascarids) 
and the more dangerous 
common hookworms. 

It takes only a minute and 
should be done at least 


628 The Progressive Farmer 





twice a year. You can. be 
sure your dog is protected 
when you use SERGEANT’S 
Sure-Shot Worm Capsules. 
They outsell other worming 
products 2 to 1. Only 88¢ at 
drugstore or pet counter. 


%* For puppies and dogs under 10 pounds, use 
the smaller doses in SERGEANT’S Puppy Caps. 


« 
Sergeants’ 
Better products 
for man’s best friend 








SURE SHOT 














“Don’t do what 
I’m doing,” said 
Terry Willough- 
by, as he tight- 
ened his arms and 
jerked Felton 
Bright's head 
back. He’s right, 
and as Felton 
added, “It is a 
good way to get 
killed.” When you 
are driving, never 
carry a passenger! 


















Practice Tractor Safety 


By Romaine Smith 


. “Farm machinery is very 
costly and can be dangerous,” 
say these 4-H’ers of Marshall 
County, Ala. “Therefore, we 
want to learn more about 
operating the machinery and 
taking good care of it so it 
will last a long time, cut down 
on accidents and expense.” 

These boys were attending 
a tractor operating, mainte- 
nance, and safety school when 
we visited them. Assistant 
County Agents Robert I. D. 
Murphy and Larry McNutt 
were conducting the school 
with the help of others. 

Each photo presents an im- 
portant tractor-safety idea. 















Edward Teal says, “Always 
keep the guard over the pow- 
er takeoff. This may save a 
limb—or even your life!” 


“Never use electric starter to 
crank a tractor in this posi- 
tion when standing inside and 
between the tractor wheels,” 
explains Sammy McAllister. 
Tractor might roll or could 
be in gear. It is just a dan- 
gerous position to be in. 





Oliver Godwin (above) 
demonstrates how to 
crank a tractor — when 
you have to use a crank. 
Note that thumb is not 
wrapped around handle 
of crank. This can pre- 
vent a broken arm. Too 
simple to mention? Not 
at all. When you use 4 
crank, remember this. 
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COMPACT 


COMBINE § 
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OLIVER 


Now, for the first time, here’s a combine with power threshing ability and 
versatility to harvest all your crops. This brand new, compact, Oliver 
Self-Propelled wades right through bumper yields...of a wide variety of 
crops. Here is genuine cornbelt capacity that saves time, saves grain in 
every field. Best of all, it’s priced right for the average size farm. 

It’s loaded with corn-belt features: 10-foot or 12-foot* grain header 
with choice of four reel speeds; 4-bat standard or 6-bat semi-revolving* 
reel; easy-change corn header shells as it harvests, handles 100-plus 
yields. You can change ground speeds on the go hydraulically with a 
touch of a lever. You can change cylinder speeds in seconds with a turn 
of a crank* And you ride up out of the dust on a comfortable rubber- 
spring seat. 

There’s much more you’ll want to know about this versatile, efficient 
combine. Talk to your Oliver dealer now. Ask him about his 6% cash 
bonus trade-in plan. *Optional, at extra cost. 


ri THE OLIVER CORPORATION 400 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


GO BIGGER...GO BETTER—GET OLIVER TEAMED-POWER 








Examine Your Egg Contract 


Outlook is for more hens 
on contract. New contracts 
will be tighter. Read the 
fine print before you 

sign on the dotted line. 


By Dick Humphrey 


ATTITUDES of Southern poul- 
trymen toward egg contracts vary. 
But as egg profit margins narrow, 
more and more of the South’s egg 
producers will turn to contracts 
to take some of the risk out of 
the egg business. 

Clyde Cornelius, Blount Coun- 
ty, Ala., is an example of this 
trend. He was an independent 
eggman before he began produc- 
ing eggs on contract with Tennes- 
see Valley Co-op at Decatur two 
years ago. “Low egg prices forced 
me to switch,” he says. “Contract- 
ing shifts part of the risk to the 
co-op. It assures me of a regular 
market, too.” 

Under his contract, pullets, 
feed, medicine, and vaccinations 
are furnished by the co-op. In re- 
turn for labor, equipment, and 
housing, Mr. Cornelius is: paid 8 
cents per dozen for all Grade A 
eggs produced from 4,457 hens. 
Peewees, Cracks, and B Grade 
eggs bring 4 cents a dozen. 

Serviceman B. P. Patton says 
Mr. Cornelius is one of his most 
efficient producers. “He gets a 
dozen eggs from 3.79 pounds of 
feed.” 

“We are not pushing contracts,” 
added Mr. Patton. “Two of our 
producers are independent. And 
we are encouraging others to be 
independent, but with present 
prices few producers want to take 
the risk.” 

Early contracts paid 12 cents 
a dozen for Large and Medium 
eggs. But declining prices 
squeezed profits. Today’s con- 
tracts pay much less per dozen. 
If present low prices continue, 
new contracts will become even 
tighter. Poultrymen will have to 
“shop” for best contracts. 

Mr. Cornelius may have to ac- 
cept a lower price per dozen when 
his contract ends. “But I like con- 








“Have you decided to break off 
relations with Washington again?” 





tracting,” he emphasizes. “I plan to 
sign a new contract if I can average 
$1 per hen.” 

Oklahoma Extension Specialist Alex 
Warren advises that farmers signing 
contracts paying 4 cents per dozen 
for Large Grade A eggs can expect 


to gross a labor return of 65 to 80 
cents per hen per year. 

Marshall County, Ala., Farmer A. D. 
Cobb recently signed a sliding-scale 
contract with prices based on New 
York market. Prices paid under this 
new contract will go up or down with 
market. Under no circumstances will 
he receive less than 4 cents a dozen 
for Grade A Large. 

Mr. Cobb had this to say: “I like 





contracting. With present prices you 
can’t afford to take a chance as an 
independent producer. My advice is 
to stay on contract until prices get 
better.” 

Reasons other than risk that influ- 
enced most farmers to accept egg con- 
tracts are: 1) good way to get financial 
help, 2) decreasing income from row 
crops, 3) marketing is expensive, and 
4) markets are hard to find. 
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Operation “High Gear” 
makes news with the... 





You get extra years without major overhaul plus deperidable 
service in the field with this revolutionary GMC engine! 33% 
greater cooling area around valves and cylinders and big 176 
gpm cooling eliminate life-killing “thot spots.” Extra-large 
exhaust valves last up to 3 times longer! 
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BIG GMC 


New designs, new materials and new reinforcements give frames # 
light- and medium-duty GMC stake and platform trucks up to 4 tim § & Coach 
greater torsional rigidity! They last longer. They resist weaving 
frame failures in rough fields . . . make steering far easier . . - 


bodies and all sheet metal last far longer! 
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Independent Egg Producer C. L. 
Charbonneau, Forrest County,’ Miss., 
doesn’t speak kindly for egg contracts. 
He produces eggs for 23 cents a dozen 
from 15,000 birds. 

He says, “I don’t believe egg con- 
tractors can compete with this... 
they have to handle eggs twice to get 
them to market. I don’t have this sec- 
ond ‘labor cost.’ ” 

How widespread are contracts and 


what is the future outlook for them? 
We asked poultry specialists across the 
South to give us their opinion. Fifteen 
of 16 Southern states served by The 
Progressive Farmer reported egg con- 
tracts in use. 

“Hens on contract in Texas will 
run between 1 and 2 million,” J. H. 
Quisenberry, Texas A. & M. Poultry 
Department, estimates. Poultry Spe- 
cialist Dewey McNiece places the 


number of laying hens under contract 
in Georgia at slightly more than 1 
million. Other states indicate that 10% 
of their laying flocks were under con- 
tract with more birds expected to go 
into contract production. 

Those close to the situation believe 
the outlook calls for more contracts 
in the future. This trend has been 
speeded up by 1) prolific layers, 2) bet- 
ter feeds, and 3) skillful management. 
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NEW GMC PICKUPS ARE BUILT 
FOR RUGGED FARM WORK... 
HERE’S WHY — 


BREAK THROUGH 


IN FARM TRUCK LIFE 


Now, thanks to major breakthroughs in engines, chassis and 










bs, GMC brings you a totally new series of Farm-Bred pickups 
hz set new standards for rugged performance and operating 
£0 omy! Now, drastically cut your trucking costs with new 
engines that last up to 3 times longer! New, rigid frames up 
0 00% stronger than any on the road today! New, double- 
al cab construction for double cab life! All told, you get more 
: n 100 great new advances in these hard-working, good-looking 
tkups—features that put you years ahead and money ahead 
ht solid truck value. Stop by your nearest GMC Dealer first 
st hance you get. He’s listed in your Yellow Pages. GMC Truck 
+ times & Coach—a General Motors Division— Pontiac, Michigan. 


mitt From 14-ton to 60-ton...General Motors leads the way! 
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Auburn University Poultry Spe- 
cialist J. R. Hubbard, Jr., believes 
egg contracting has more good 
features than bad. He feels it de- 
velops a larger egg industry by 
1) furnishing needed capital, 2) 
establishing more efficient opera- 
tions with fewer middlemen, 3) 
lowering production and market- 
ing costs, and 4) developing qual- 
ity control necessary for establish- 
ing new markets. 

“Before signing a contract,” ad- 
vises Harry C. Carbaugh of Ten- 
nessee Egg Company, “look into 
the financial stability of the con- 
tractor and check what you can 
expect to earn.” 

When considering a contract, 
select one that is fair to both 
parties. It should earn a profit for 
both parties.and in addition offer 
the producer some bonus for effi- 
ciency. 

Common production and ‘mar- 
keting contracts now offered are: 
1) those that guarantee so many 
cents for each dozen eggs pro- 
duced plus a bonus based on mor- 
tality, production rate, and feed 
conversion; 2) a straight guaran- 
tee of so much per dozen for eggs 


produced; and 3) a guaranteed _ 


amount per bird per year. 

A new, sliding-scale contract 
based on the New York market is 
now offered by Tennessee Valley 
Co-op. Four cents is the minimum 
paid per dozen for Grade A eggs 
when market prices are 33% cents 
and below. Producer can receive 
up to 12 cents per dozen when 
market prices reach 55 cents and 
above. 


What should a person look for 
when reading the fine print in a 
contract? VPI Poultry Specialist 
Denver Bragg listed these things: 
1) number of birds to be under 
contract, 2) breed or strains to be 
used, 3) ownership of birds, 4) 
period of agreement, 5) brand of 
feed to be used, 6) housing and 
equipment required, 7) manage- 
ment practices required, 8) fre- 
quency of feed delivery and pick- 
up of eggs, 9) services offered by 
contractor, 10) financing of op- 
eration, 11) disease and mortality 
risks, and 12) payment schedule 
for eggs produced. 


Talking Animals 





‘Personally, | like last year’s 
model better.’’ 
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AI around the farm, yout 


FORD SELECT-0- 








Heavy loader work 
made easy! Just a sim- 
ple twist of the wrist 


SHIFT TO ANY SPEED He is os Sera ae 
ON-THE-GO WITH JUST back — Ford ‘hydraulic © 


power does your shifting 


A TWIST OF THE WRIST | for you. Try it! 


e 10 speeds forward, 2 in reverse. A speed 
for every need, at your instant command. 
Easiest shifting ever! 


e Safe starting. Tractor engine will start only 
in “Park” position—when wheels are locked. 


e Shift with either hand. Selector lever can 
be quickly changed froth right to left side. 


Left-hand selector operation frees right a | 
hand for hydraulic controls, Haul twice as much at road 
; : speeds! Start big loads rolling in 
e Direct gear drive — No fluid coupling, no a low speed, then shift up on-the- 
torque converter, no fuel-wasting slippage. go- to a brisk travel speed. Move 
sevdice scien, ginal crested asso tataiaae Select-O-Speed lever to “Park” and 
the load stays put! 


ENGAGE PTO 
ON-THE-GO! 


No more stopping to 
engage or disengage 
PTO! Ford tractor 
hydraulic power 
does the work for 
you. No clashing of 
gears, ever! 


TRY SELECT-O-SPEED! 
See your nearby FORD Tractor and Implement Dealer 








fijet more done with a 


TRACTOR 


Save fuel! On light jobs, you can 
shift up and throttle back to save fuel. 
On heavy pulls you can shift down 
as required, operating the engine at 
most efficient fuel-saving speed. 


Plow far more with Select-0- 
Speed! You can triple pull- 
power on-the-go for the tough 
spots, then shift up again to 
fast plowing speed in easier 
plowing to gain time — all with- 
out stopping. 


No stalling when 
discing tough spots! 
Simply move the Se- 
lect-O-Speed lever to 
a lower speed and pull 
on through, then shift 
back up again on-the- 
go. You keep moving 
— avoid stalls — save 
time and trouble! 








JOKES I Like 


Tsk, Tsk! 

A farmer was explaining to a city 
woman what a menace insects are to 
farm products —how corn borers de- 
stroy corn and potato bugs ruin potato 
crops. The city cutie listened atten- 
tively, then exclaimed: “And the poor 


dairy people . . . how the butterflies 
must bother them!” 


Mrs. Joe Shepard, Oklahoma. 


Sure Way To Lose 
Once upon a time there were two 
little weevils. One weevil worked hard 


and became a great success. The other 
weevil just sat around a cotton boll 
all day and became the lesser of two 
weevils. Howard Chandler, Texas. 


What Spurred ’Em On 

“Prosperity has certainly built up 
this community,” observed the visitor, 
looking at the freshly painted houses 
and the new barns and silos. 

“It wasn’t prosperity at all,” replied 





AUTOMATIC FEEDER SAVES HIM BOTH TIME AND LABOR 


Bruce O. Nicholes (left) grows 150 acres of pota- 
toes a year on his farm near Madras, Oregon. He 
feeds the culls to 500 cattle and has reduced his 
feed cost by 50%. The culls are quickly moved from 
truck to cattle feed troughs with the home-made 


conveyor he rigged up. 


Mr. Nicholes changed to Texaco products 3 years 


ago. He finds that farm machinery lasts longer when 
powered and lubricated with high-quality Texaco 
products. Also, he is happy with the dependable 
delivery and neighborly service he gets from Tex- 
aco Consignee J. N. Dana (right). : 


Like farmers everywhere, he knows it pays to 


farm with Texaco products. 








The Progressive Farmer 


Havoline wear-proofs engines 
Advanced Custom-Made Havoline 
Motor Oil is the choice of A. C. 
Haggard (left), farmer of Phil, 
Kentucky. That’s because Havo- 
line’s tough film wear-proofs en- 
gines of tractors and trucks—and 
it cleans as it lubricates. The re- 
sult is maximum power and econ- 
omy and longer engine life. That’s 
Mr. Haggard’s son, Tony, in the 
middle, and L. T. Wheat (right), 


Manager of the J. Heber Lewis 


Oil Co., who supplies this farm 
with dependable Texaco products. 


Mr. Haggard’s modern farm has 
a large cement silo in the barn, 
and an elevated pond provides a 
gravity fed water system for the 
farm’s stock and other needs. 





BUY THE BEST...BUY TEXACO 


TUNE IN: METROPOLITAN OPERA, SAT. AFTERNOONS, CBS-RADIO; TEXACO HUNTLEY-BRINKLEY REPORT, MON. THROUGH FRI., NBC-TV 








the farmer. “It was just plain 
jealousy.” 
Mrs. Stella Riley, Arkansas. 


Safety First 

Hunter: I met a big bear in the 
woods. 

Excited Friend: Did you give 
him both barrels? 

Hunter: The heck with both 
barrels, I gave him the whole gun. 

Patsy Pate, Mississippi. 


Reciprocate 

Mrs. Peterson complained to 
her doctor that his bill was too 
high. 

“Don’t forget,” the doctor re- 
minded her, “that I made 11 vis- 
its to Johnny when he had the 
measles.” 

“And don’t you forget,” she re- 
plied, “that Johnny made you lots 
of money by giving the measles 
to the whole fourth grade!” 

Martha Jean Stallons, 
Kentucky. 


The Kind Folks Like 
I love a finished speaker— 
I really, truly do. 
I don’t mean one who’s polished— 
I just mean one who’s through. 
Ada Lampkin, Virginia. 


The Real Diagnosis 
Neighbor: Won’t you have an- 
other piece of cake, Johnny? 
Johnny: No, thank you. 
Neighbor: You seem to be suf- 
fering from loss of appetite. 
Johnny: It ain’t loss of appetite. 
What I’m suffering from is polite- 
ness. Mrs. G. M. Harrell, Texas. 


Style Vs. Poverty 


Each time I think of women’s 
shoes, 
I really have to smile. 
When the soles have holes, that’s 
poverty— 
When the toes have holes, that’s 
style. 
Carl Tackett, Kentucky. 


Shopper Defined 

Little Boy: Daddy, what is a 
female shopper? 

Daddy: A female shopper, my 
boy, is a woman who can hurry 
through a department store aisle 
18 inches wide without brushing 
against anything, then drive home 
and knock both doors off of a 
12-foot garage. 

Mrs. Pearl Hyman, Mississippi. 














“Aren't you afraid you'll 
start a brush fire?” 
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Mistakes | Have Made 


(April Prize Letters) 


Nor taking time to go to town 
when we ran out of commercial 
feed for our young fryers cost us 
dearly. We fed the chickens green 
corn and cull tomatoes from the 
vegetable garden with the result 
that we lost three-fourths of our 
fine flock. Mrs. R. O., Oklahoma. 


When my young son was re- 
cuperating from flu, he watched 
a TV murder mystery for enter- 
tainment. Later he asked me for 
a rope, and unthinkingly, I gave 
him one. While gathering up 
clothes for my washing, I heard a 
gurgling sound. I ran and looked 
downstairs just in time to see that 
my little boy had hanged himself 
from the top bannister. I man- 
aged to save him, but seconds 
later tragedy would have struck. 

Mrs. B. P., Tennessee. 


Neglecting a bad case of scours 
in a young steer was our big mis- 
take. We cut down on his food 
and assumed he would “get over 
it.” When he was unable to get up 
one morning, we were jolted to 
our senses, went to the vet, and 
got medication for him. He was 





Country Things 
| Love Most 


(April Prize Letters) 


| LIKE spring rain in the coun- 
try. Its “tap-tap” on the roof and 
“drip-drip” among the new leaves 
are gentle, comforting sounds. 
The sight of fresh, green fields 
through the gray mist of fine rain 
is beautiful to behold. And there 
is no sweeter, more delicate per- 
fume than that of rain-drenched 
blossoms. Mrs. Walter McKinney, 

South Carolina. 


There was a magic spot on my 
grandmother’s farm in Pike Coun- 
ty. In spring before the garden 
was up she would go out to what 
she called her “sass hole.” And 
there she would gather for the 
dinner table juicy turnips, cab- 
bage, and even tender radishes. 
You never hear about the “sass 
hole” any more—it’s the freezer 
and refrigerator now. But noth- 
ing can surpass the flavor of the 
good vegetables taken from the 
old sass hole at my grandmother’s 
farm. I wonder how many of you 
readers remember the sass holes? 

Mrs. Mary Ruth Henderson, 
Kentucky. 


I love farm animals. I love the 
velvet feel of kitten fur... the yip 
of the pup . . . the ma-a-a of the 
wobbly new calf .. . the down of 
the golden chick. I am also.abird 


- lover. 


Mrs. Alfred Thompson, 
Georgia. 


off his feet over a week and required 
expensive and time-consuming care 
and treatment. He will never regain 
the ground he lost. 

Mrs. C. V., Arkansas. 


Wishing to grow more corn on less 
acreage, my husband and I fertilized 
heavier than we should have. Al- 
though the weather was favorable, the 
corn didn’t come up, except a hill now 
and then. On investigating, my hus- 
band found that too much fertilizer 
in the row had burned up the corn so 
that it would not germinate. 

Mrs. B. J., Tennessee. 


Not putting a good foundation un- 
der our house when we remodeled the 
old part and added three new rooms 
was the biggest mistake we have made 
in our home. Now the floor shakes and 
squeaks when a heavy person walks 
across it. We are going to have to 
have it done over and it will cost more 
than if we had done it right the first 
time. 


Mrs. M. J., Georgia. 
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Best 1n the land 


the ammonium nitrate that’s granular! 


This map shows the great soil groups of the U.S. 
Whatever your soil, whatever your crop, you'll find 
Hi-D® ammonium nitrate the most satisfactory nitrogen 
fertilizer you ever used. 

Hi-D always flows freely! It's made to do so by a 
patented process that results in special granules that 
are high in density and super dry. As a result, Hi-D has 
much less tendency to pick up moisture prior to appli- 
cation. You get this same advantage out in the field, in 
your spreader. Hi-D will not gum up, won't clog, cake 
or bridge in your spreader. 


Hi-D has a guaranteed analysis of 33.5% nitrogen. 
Half of this is nitrate nitrogen for vigorous early growth. 
The other half is ammonia nitrogen for sustained fol- 
low-up feeding. Hi-D gives your crops the two key 
types of nitrogen they grow best on. 

We hope you'll join the thousands of farmers who 
have switched to Hi-D. Please remember, though, first 
test your soil, lime if it’s needed and follow with the 
mixed fertilizer your dealer recommends. Then add the 
extra boost of supplementary Hi-D. Ask your dealer for 
Hi-D. Whatever your soil, Hi-D keeps crops on the grow. 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION, AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT, 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 





OFFICES IN ATLANTA, CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, CLEVELAND, DETROIT. KANSAS CITY. NEW ORLEANS, ST. LOUIS, STERLINGTON, LA. 
April 1960 








THE 


DURAGEN” 
PROGRAM 


GIVES FULL TIME* 
PROTECTION 
AGAINST 


@ ERYSIPELAS! 


Duragen has protected millions of pigs — 
*from farrowing to slaughter — against the 
killing, stunting and crippling effects of 
swine erysipelas. 


A SIMPLE EFFECTIVE PROGRAM 


Have your veterinarian vaccinate your pigs with Duragen. 
This protection will last past market age. Those gilts you 
keep for breeding should receive a booster, so the litter can 
borrow immunity that will carry them to vaccination age. 
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PROVES LONGER, STRONGER IMMUNITY! 


CORN STATES LABORATORIES, INC. 





Omaha, Nebraska 
SUBSIDIARY OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 








52 PAGE 
PFLUEGER 


FISHING GUIDE a 


AND CATALOG _— ae 


Contains Loads of Interesting 
and Useful Information on: 


SEND NOW - DON'T DELAY 


~~" PFLUEGER 


FISHING TACKLE 
THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. AKRON 9, OHIO 
Send your latest free catalog to me 
Name. 


Street Address. 
City. 


State 

















The Progressive Farmer 








KING SNAKE — 


your friend and mine 





Big Meal: An Eastern diamondback rattler meets his match as the 
king snake crushes his victim and swallows him whole. 


By EARL FRANKLIN KENNAMER 


THE lion is “lord of the jungle” 
simply because he can whip or 
hold his own against any beast. 
Similarly, the “king snake” is well 
named. He can kill and eat more 
than his own weight in poisonous 
snakes! 

Altogether there are 8 or 10 dis- 
tinct species and several subspe- 
cies. They come in all color pat- 
terns and sizes... speckled, brown 
or mole, scarlet. The scarlet king 
possibly suffers death more often 
because he is mistaken for a coral 
snake. The big difference is the 
color arrangement—“red on black 
poison lack.” While with the coral 
snake—“red on yellow kill a fel- 
low.” Too, the scarlet king has a 
red snout; the coral’s is black. 

The chain, or common king 
snake is well known and grows to 
a length of almost 6 feet. The name 
“chain” comes from the linklike 
pattern of yellowish stripes on 
black. 

Typical characteristics of king 
snakes are a small head with neck 
about the same size, short tail, 
pipelike body. They lay eggs and 
apparently are most active at night. 
They prowl in underground bur- 
rows looking for prey. 

The king snake is probably the 
most gentle of his kind in the pres- 
ence of man. A disturbed king 
snake may hiss loudly at first and 
put up a sham attack. Afterwards 
he will show no fear and make lit- 
tle attempt to slither away. 

Biggest food items are rats, 
mice, lizards, other snakes, and oc- 
casionally small birds. The king 
will readily kill and eat other 
snakes, but it does not seek out 
poisonous snakes in preference to 
others. Unless hungry, he may pay 


little attention to other snakes— 
that is, till they get nasty. Then 
the king strikes, seizes the head of 
the belligerent reptile, coils around 
the victim, and squeezes it to 
death. Afterwards the victim is 
swallowed head first, and young 
snakes are often swallowed alive. 
Mr. King doesn’t waste any time 
packing his meal away, either. 

Such was the case two years ago 
when my daughter excitedly told 
me, “Daddy, one snake is eating 
another!” A king was very uncon- 
cernedly gulping down a _ hog- 
nosed snake. Before I could get 
my camera ready, the king was 
contentedly licking his chops. 

Years ago I watched a docile 
king snake lowered into a box of 
contented rattlesnakes, copper- 
heads, and water moccasins. The 
result was the same as if someone 
had yelled “fire!” Such must be 
the instinctive teaching of nature. 

Kings are immune to venom 
from snakes in this country. Why, 
nobody knows. Many farmers tell 
me they have seen king snakes in 
the barnyard. They leave them 
alone to rid the premises of rats 
and other snakes. One huge chain 
king snake was discovered on 
stacked corn in a crib one spring. 
He was left undisturbed and the 
farmer saw him daily—sometimes 
a distance from the corncrib. By 
late summer there was little evi- 
dence of rats in the barnyard area. 
Finally, friend snake disappeared— 
more than likely because his food 
supply gave out. 

If a single rat can cause $20 in 
damage and you find a king snake 
in a rat-infested area—that mon- 
arch of serpents could well be more 
valuable alive than dead! 
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You can’t make the “100-Bushel 
Corn Club” with a poor stand. 
Each year many Future Farmers 
and 4-H club members fail to 
make good yields from their corn 
projects due to poor germination. 

“An inexpensive, easy seed 
germination test called the ‘rolled 
towel seed tester’ can be used to 
check corn, small grain, and many 


Step 1—First, get all of your 
equipment together for making 
test, then count out three 50- 
kernel lots of corn for each 
sample to be tested. Number 
each lot. Now wet two paper 
towels (10 x 10% inches), then 
lay one towel on top of the 
other. Place label (lot number) 
between towels and distribute 
50 kernels over towels evenly, 
leaving a 2-inch margin. 


Step 2—Wet third paper towel, 
place over kernels, and roll all 
three together. Be careful not 
to hamper germination of seed 
by rolling or packing too tight- 
ly. The “paper doll” (or seed 
tester) is now ready to place 
in container. 


Step 3—After all tests have been 
placed upright in doll con- 
tainer, cover it with a plastic 
sheet or waxed paper and keep 
four to five days at room tem- 
perature (70-75 degrees F.) be- 
fore unrolling dolls. Use a 
rustproof box or container with 
perforations in bottom to allow 
drainage from rolled towels. 


Step 4—You are now ready to 
read the germinations. Unroll 
dolls and place seedlings in 
three groups—dead, weak, 
strong. “Two weaks are some- 
times counted as one strong in 
calculating the percentage of 
germination,” according to Mr. 
Hoppe. “You started with 150 
grains, of which 75 grains 
germinated (50 were weak and 
25 were dead). Then add 75 
and 25 (or one-half of the weak 
grains). This gives 100 strong 
grains. Then divide 100 by 
150, which will give 6674%, or 

* the actual per cent germina- 

* tion.” 


Germination Test 
for Seed Corn 


other crops,” says Paul E. Hoppe, 
pathologist, USDA. “With hy- 
brids, the sample to be tested con- 
sists of a mixture of seed from 
many ears of corn. For this rea- 
son, more kernels in a single test 
are required.” 

This simple test (good insur- 
ance) can be made on your farm 
by following the steps below: 


THREE 50 KERNEL LOTS 
MAKE ONE SAMPLE 
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PLACE WET TOWEL OVER 
KERNELS —ROLL EACH 
LOT OF SAMPLE SEPARATELY 
RUBBER 

PLASTIC BAND 
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2 ounces per day... 
only 3¢ per head! 


PAYS OFF... 








in Thrifty, High-Producing Dairy Herds 


CAREY 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENT with SALT 


Dairy cattle suffer more from the salt- 
and-mineral deficiencies of typical farm 
rations than any other class of livestock. 
Cows and heifers need salt and at least 
six other minerals to help maintain pro- 
duction and growth. A continuing de- 
ficiency may result in depraved appe- 
tite, failure to utilize roughage, loss of 
body weight, and a drop in milk pro- 
duction of as much as 50%. 

Mix CAREY MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 
or SPECIAL MINERAL SUPPLEMENT 
with SALT in the grain ration and feed 
CAREY MINERAL SUPPLEMENT salt blocks 
or CAREY TRACE MINERALIZED salt in 
blocks or loose. These mineral salt prod- 
ucts supply essential sodium and chlo- 


Get a carton before you 


turn into pasture 


Helps protect your cattle from 


BLOAT 








CAREY °%:° Terramycin. 


rine from salt, trace minerals, including 
the iron, copper, cobalt, zinc, and iodine 
likely to be needed, and help make up 
the phosphorus deficiency of roughages. 

High quality, compatible minerals 
are economical and easy to supply in 
Carey mineral supplements with salt. 
The few dollars they add to your 
salt bill helps to save you tons of feed, 
and helps pro- 
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STAINLESS STEEL OIL RING, U.S. PAT. NO. 2,789,872 


Sealed Power 


has Stainless Steel 


... the very best oil ring metal 
ever used! 


* Stainless steel resists corrosion—makes it virtually impos- 
sible for troublesome sludge and carbon deposits to build 
up. Overcomes oil ring plugging—oil pumping. 

* Stainless steel maintains its original, built-in tension in- 
definitely so it delivers better oil control far longer than 


ordinary rings. 


The high number of spring tension points assures oil con- 
trol in tapered and out-of-round bores. 


Side seals in piston groove—stops oil going around back 


of ring—no smoking. 


End-abutment design produces ring tension independently 
of contact with bottom of piston groove—eliminates groove 


depth problems. 


Chrome-plated, factory-seated side rails give instant oil 
control. Sealed Power Corporation, Muskegon, Michigan. 





Sealed Power 


KROMEX PISTON RING SETS 


Preferred Performance 


PISTONS « PINS « SLEEVES AND SLEEVE ASSEMBLIES * VALVES 
WATER PUMPS « TAPPETS 





When answering advertisements be sure to say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





Loosens Rusted Bolts 







uts, screws, ' froze n’' parts! 


Eteltlis 
WRENCH 


SUPER-PENETRANT 









: .7 a 
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Brennrenns AND AUTO STORES 
Attiteetrrn ool RADIATOR SPECIALTY. COMPANY 


The super-penetrating rust 
solvent that quickly loosens 
rust and corrosion. 
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JUST A REMINDER 


Next time you go to town, don’t 
forget to stop by the post office for a 
big supply of postal cards. You can 
use some of them to write your Pro- 
gressive Farmer advertisers for valu- 
able free information and helps. 
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Interesting Bits About 


Creatures of the Wild 


By Earl Franklin Kennamer 


Tennessee Conservation Department Photos 


White-Tailed Deer 


“Whups! Jo Ann, there’s just 
no privacy any more!” 

The deer has no gall bladder. 
Bucks shed their antlers every 
year. You seldom find the fallen 
antlers, because mice eat them. 

Deer are strictly vegetarians. . 
At one time, deer populations av- 
eraged 20 or more animals per 
square mile on good range. Early 
settlers sold venison for 5 cents a 
pound! 

With protection and manage- 
ment, such as special food patches, 
deer are on the increase in practi- 
cally all Southern states. 


Groundhog 


“Uh, oh! There’s my shadow. 
I’m going back to bed for six more 
weeks!” 

So goes the old legend. If the 
groundhog sees its shadow on Feb. 
2, there'll be a late spring. This 
little rodent, also known as wood- 
chuck, meaning “little pig,” 
widens its waistline in summer— 
often on farm crops—for winter 
hibernation. 

Once it was scarce, but with 
increased land clearing, it has be- 
come numerous. Stock often break 
legs in groundhog burrows. 


Bobcat 


“Rah! Rah! Siss boom bahl 
Come on, tigers!” 

Native to our wooded, thinly 
settled regions, the bobcat has 
often been falsely condemned. He 
does not attack human beings un- 
less cornered or molested. 

Studies reveal deer is most 
abundant in this short-tailed cat’s 
diet during and following deer 
season. Such deer were possibly 
wounded by hunters, and were 
therefore easily caught by bob- 
cats. Chief food: rats, mice, rab- 
bits, hares, squirrels. 


Red Fox 


“Me? Why, I'm just looking for 
—er—uranium!” 

Hound hunters say the red fox 
is the greatest animal of the chase. 
Yet it has been overly praised and 
wrongly accused. When food is 
scarce, foxes will kill poultry and 
young pigs. They also carry 
dreaded rabies. 

Yet, the fox isn’t responsible for 
a shortage of quail, according to 
scientific studies from a dozen 
states. Biggest food items are rab- 
bits, mice, rats, berries, fruits, and 
insects. 
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Our Young 
Artists 





-.® , i 
“Mother's Helper,’’ by Werner Willis, 
Greenville County, S. C., wins $15. 


THIS month’s winning drawing 
will be judged along with the 
May and June winners for a fine 
$480 Art Instruction, Inc., cor- 
respondence art course. The win- 
ner will be announced in June. 

If you like to draw, and are 
under 21 years of age, send in as 
many sketches as you wish. It 
could mean the beginning of a 
happy career in the art field. 

Do your drawing on white pa- 
per. Use black ink, pencil, or 
crayon. Do not trace or color. 
Put your name, age, address, and 
county on back of each drawing. 
Have a parent or teacher sign 
that the work is your own. If you 
wish work returned, enclose post- 
age. Mail to: Young Artists, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 
2, Ala. T. W. Godwin, 

Art Editor. 


Leaflets 
and Plays 


A Geranium for Mother (Mother’s 
Day Play) 

Challenge of the Cross (Easter 
Play) 

The Sandals (Easter Play) 

Uniform of Christ (Easter Play) 

Sawdust in His Shoes (play) 

World Without Trees (play) 

April Fool’s Party 

Easter Party 

Tour-a-Lure Party 

Easter Favors To Make 

Figurine Painting and Shelleraft 

ery 

Mother-Daughter Banquet 
quare Dances : 

Sing for Fun Songbooks 


eee 





Leaflets are two for 5 cents or 

ve for 10 cents. Plays are 5 cents 
tach. Sing for Fun Songbooks 
ate 10 cents each, or three for 25 
cents. Order from Service Editor, 
The Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. 








On-the-spot feeding news \ by a Kraft Flying Farm Reporter 
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Egg producer Richard Leman (right), Remington, Indiana, and Wendell 
Miller, Kraft Reporter who arrived in Kraft’s 'Kopter seen outside window. 


“GETTING 93% LARGE EGGS” WITH PEX HIGH-LAY PELLETS 


Richard Leman showed records to prove it! He began adding Pex High-Lay 
milk by-product pellets to the feed of his Hy-Line layers. After seven weeks, 
these birds were producing 522 dozen large and extra-large eggs per week out 
of a total of 561 dozen. In fact, the extra-large eggs (309 dozen) outnumbered 
the large eggs (213 dozen). 

Most of Mr. Leman’s eggs sold for premium prices, yet the pellets added 
only 14¢ per bird per week to feed cost. Pex High-Lay Pellets 
can help you increase egg size . . . improve flock health . . . and 
maintain a good level of production for longer periods, especi- 
ally during stress and strain. Ask your dealer. 





PEX High-Lay Pellets, a milk by-product feed by KRAFT 


...the same people who bring you Velveeta cheese spread and Miracle Whip salad dressing 







KRAFT FOODS AGRICULTURAL DIVISION - CHICAGO » NEW YORK « GARLAND, TEXAS + SAN FRANCISCO 
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Own the finest mower made/ 


y, 


Here’s the power mower that’s built to take it! Glides easily over rough 
terrain, loose turf, weeded areas...and clips the finest lawn to smooth 
perfection! These unbeatable features of Big Wheel Master Mowers make 
Yazoo ideal for large cutting areas: 

e Covers ground faster, easier . . . stands-up under rugged cutting conditions! 
e Simply designed, durably constructed . . . Yazoo stays in top running order! 
e Big Wheels glide smoothly ...assure easy handling, maneuverability! 
e Gives years of efficient, trouble-free operation . . . at low maintenance cost! 


See the Yazoo Complete Line at your dealer today! 


YAZOO SALES COMPANY, INC. 


3607 Livingston Road 
Jackson, Mississippi 


114 N. Central St. Route 59 
Gillman, Mlinois Monsey, New York 













STOP MOWER PLUGGING 


FREE and information on the most 
INSTALL H&S profitable new developments in 
END SECTION on your SICKLE SICKLE 


PLANS farm buildings and poultry 





Time Clock This time clock can be set to turn automatic poultry 





Broiler Champs See 
Latest Equipment 




























feeding equipment “on” and “off” at any time—day or night. The 
electric-operated clock was one of several hundred pieces of latest 
equipment exhibited at the recent Southeastern Poultry and Egg § 
Convention held in Atlanta. 4 
Examining timing device is the champion broiler grower of the 7 
Southeast. He is Charles Smith of Franklin County, Ga. Charles” 
grows broilers as an FFA project because he likes chickens. F 
As state and regional winner in the Southeastern Broiler Cons 
test, Charles received a free trip to the convention, plus $600. 
Vo-Ag Teacher L. C. Whitlow reports that Charles did most: 
of the work himself when constructing his 22- x 100-foot broiler 
house. Five broods of 2,500 birds each are grown in the house 
It is heated with wood-burning brooders. : 
“We have plenty of hardwood on the farm and a good power 
saw,” says Charles, “I find wood the cheapest fuel to heat n 
house.” 4 
The 12,500 broilers produced by Charles were grown on con 
tract with McConnell Milling Company of Royston. His labor in 
come amounted to about $58.25 per thousand broilers sold. Birds 
average weight at nine weeks of age was 3.50 pounds. Feed cons 
version was 2.57, with livability averaging 95%. q 





pt ad Fore ya oan 
@ Guaranteed 


pong non be eRe’ $1.60 and $1.65 
See your local implement dealer PAT. j 
: or write a 





est cost, permanent roofing. 











houses—all sizes and types. Also 
— illustrated folder on how to build the low- 


HOMASOTE COMPANY, Dept. FP, Trenton 3, N. J. 











Read our advertising. columns for new offers by our advertisers. 





DARI-KOOL ANNOUNCES 
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@NO DOWN PAYMENT © 4% INTEREST 








@4 YEARS TO PAY 


Let Your Cooler Pay For Itself — 
While You Use It! 


The economies effected by 
bulk milk cooling will more 
than pay for your cooler 
and do it in less than 4 
years. See your local DARI- 
KOOL dealer ~— or write 
today and learn how easy it 
is to own the cooler that’s— 


PREFERRED 3 TO 1 
Over Any Other Brand 












Write Dept.55 for Information * DAIRY EQUIPMENT CO. + Madison, Wis. 
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Gas Brooder 


“Like the gentle warmth of the sun,” 
best describes the heat given off from 
a 48-inch clay radiant gas brooder 
such as this one being inspected at 
the Southeastern Poultry and Egg 
Convention by Irby Reed Brook, Jr., 
Crenshaw County, Ala. Brooder is a 
one-piece aluminum canopy. It is 
thermostatically controlled and heavi- 
ly beaded for strength. 

The hover is designed so that it may 
be swung from the ceiling of poultry 
house to be raised and lowered by 
hand-winch. 

Irby is Alabama state winner in the 
FFA Broiler Growing Contest. Last 
year he grew out 38,800 broilers in 
his 10,000-capacity house. 


Egg Grader 


“Trying out” egg grader exhibited 
at the Southeastern Poultry and Egg 
Convention is Florida’s champion FFA 
broiler grower. He is 16-year-old 
Bruce Alford of Walton County. 

Bruce and his vo-ag teacher, T. C. 
Campbell, attended the convention as 
guests of the Oak Crest Hatchery and 
Henry Koeber Enterprises of De- 
Funiak Springs, Fla. He also received 
a $100 cash award. 

Livability for the more than 40,000 
birds grown each year has never been 
lower than 97%. Feed conversion aver- 
aged 2.17 for eight- to nine-week-old 
8-pound birds at sellingtime. 
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GET THE LION’S SHARE OF PROFIT 
FROM YOUR CROPS...BUY LION E-2° 
AMMONIUM NITRATE. Top dressed, 


‘ 02 ere ys 
side dressed, or plowed down, a healthy (aegis 


shot of LION E-2 boosts up yields and profits. 
LION E-2 is 33.5% vital nitrogen (more than twice 


as much as soda) in concentrated prills that eliminate 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
ST LOUIS 66, MISSOUR 
4 


_ one out of every five refill stops! —scnserut-2%.m,sounts canta 














REDUCE YOUR FEED COSTS 


with a Syste-Matic feed center 


Handling hog or poultry feed in bulk is a proven way to reduce 
feed costs and feed handling labor. Buying finished feed in bulk 
lets you take advantage of money-saving discounts. Or, for even 
greater savings you can mix your own feed using home-grown 
or low-priced local grains and commercial concentrates. 

Either way, a Butler Syste-Matic feed center is the safest, low- 
cost way to store and handle feed and feed supplements in bulk. 

All-metal, weathertight Butler Bulk-O-Matic tanks keep feed 
and concentrates safe and dry the year ’round. Vermin and 
insects can’t get in and cause damage. Waste and spillage is 
greatly reduced. 

For full details on this new way to reduce feed costs, contact 
your feed or concentrate supplier. Or write directly to us. 


ai 


Mfrs. of Equipment for Farming, Oi! Transportation, Outdoor Advertising « Metal Buildings + Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Missouri * Minneapolis, Minnesota ¢ Galesburg, Illinois + Richmond, California 
Birmingham, Alabama « Houston, Texas « Burlington, Ontario, Canada 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 304, P.0. Box 7027, 1020 East 63rd Street, Kansas City 13, Mo. 
925 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 








BIG DOLLAR’S WORTH OF BOOKS 


A real bargain in books for your working library. As long as supply lasts, 
we will send all the following for $1: ' a 


Flower Lover’s Guidebook 
Control Vegetable Insects Fruits, Nuts, and Berries 
Community Handbook 815 Handy Farm Devices 


Order now and get all these books for $1. 
Mail $1 to Service Editor, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. Use coupon. 


A Spray Calendar for 
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Young 
Southerners 
Are Busy... 


Growing Corn 


How efficient can you be in 
growing corn? After tabulating the 
results of more than 2,000 boys 
from 18 states enrolled in its effi- 
cient corn growing contest, the 
Spencer Chemical Company has 
come up with some interesting an- 
swers to this question. 

From only 35 acres, the top 35 
boys in the program grew 4,668 
bushels of corn for a total net profit 
of $2,860. Each vo-ag student tak- 
ing part in the contest competed 
against himself. To do this, each 
contestant grew two acres of corn. 
One was grown by using “im- 
proved” practices, while the other 
acre was grown with corn practices 
normally used by farmers in their 
community. 


Honored as national winners in Effj- 
cient Corn Growing Contest, spon- 
sored by the Spencer Chemical Co., 
are FFA‘ers C. V. Jones, Gilchrist 
County, Fla., and Larry Jackson, 
Coweta County, Ga. With students 
are Vo-Ag Teachers H. E. Brown, Sr., 
from Florida (left), and M. C. Berry 
from Georgia (right). C. V. and Lar- 
ry made an extra profit of $61 by 
using ‘‘improved’’ farming practices 
on an acre of corn as compared with 
an acre grown using ‘‘normal”’ corn- 
growing methods. 


In the contest, improvement in efficiency (as measured by profit rather 
than bushels) was stressed above improvement in corn yields alone. Im- 
proved practices used by FFA’ers were: 1) increased use of fertilizer ac- 
cording to soil test, 2) increased plant population per acre, 3) use of 
adapted hybrid seed, and 4) better weed and insect control. 

The above practices resulted in an average yield increase of 61 bush- 
els per acre. Even though production cost was greater on improved 
plots, profits averaged $42 more per acre than on plots using “normal” 


corn-growing practices. 


Testing Soil 


Betty Pinckney, 4-H’er of Pauld- 
ing County, Ga., is promoting a 
program to get every farmer in the 
county to send in soil samples for 
testing. 

“Here’s what you do,” says Bet- 
ty: “1) Use spade, trowel, auger, 
or other instrument; 2) take a thin 
slice or core of soil to plow depth 
(about 6 inches) from at least 12 
different places in the area; com- 
bine, mix, and put about % pint 
in soil-sample bag; 3) fill out infor- 
mation sheet and submit separate- 
ly; 4) if mailed, place in mailing 
carton or other suitable container; 
5) submit it to the County Exten- 
sion Office or mail to Georgia Ex- 
periment Station at Athens, Ga.” 


With Hogs 


Bobby Wells, Jackson County, 
Ala., knows how to raise prize 
boars. Bobby’s boars have taken 
the Grand championship in the In- 
terstate Fair at Chattanooga for the 
past three years. Last year his 
second boar won first place. He 
also took five ribbons on his pure- 
bred Duroc gilts in the Sears Foun- 
dation Show in Chattanooga. He 
started raising Duroc hogs three 
years ago. He had two sows and 
one purebred Duroc boar. This 
year this FFA’er has sold $750 
worth of purebred Durocs. He 
has $3,000 worth to sell. 
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By Earl Franklin Kennamer *ALL YIELDS WERE MADE ON SELECTED 
Likr trained hordes of airborne 5-ACRE CONTEST PLOTS 
soldiers, blackbirds are beginning 
to loot our crop fields more heav- Southern farmers can and do grow good corn! Last year, 908 
ily every year. Our acreage in- farmers in 10 states of the Southland entered DeKalb’s 
. eee rs, | creases in small grains, sorghums, National Corn Growing Contest. Their combined selected 
fo and stock- or machine-harvested 5-acre yields* averaged 93.14 bushels of DEKALB Corn per 
Con ° corn, in my opinion, is the key for acre*. That should be an excellent indication of the outstand- 
vrist alk Chredding the blackbird comeback. Black- ing bred-in yielding ability of DeKalb Corn, and emphasize 
son, birds —~ some amy " = the effectiveness of DeKalb’s Pe Pg perry —_ a 
ents ° insects, but not when the birds testing back of recommended DeKa arieties. Make every 
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ae DeKalb, the corn with the Southern Accent. 






Here’s the big picture illustrated 
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with Arkansas —In 1958 farmers lost 
orn- - $5,677,000 to blackbirds. Flori- . . 
wooD’s Multi-Purpose Model 80 da—Over $150,000 spent annually maar vagal eens May Siokeet abil te 

Cuts 6%A ft. swath. does them all to reduce damage in 30,000 acres the uth in DeKalb’s 1959 Contest. 

ee of sweet corn. Strawberries also His Selected 5-acre contest yield of 
ther affected. Texas—In 21 counties 194.95 bushels per acre* won the 
Im- $615,000 spent for control of 1959 National serve and Ken- 
" ac- act blackbirds annually. Crop dollar tucky State Corn Crowns 
> of “ loss annually around $3 million. . 
i wr , Virginia—Estimates are that dur- 

Twin blades do a better, faster job of mowing, . Sa p * 
ush- lasng ia trong agen sae pt Ing one period in the year 25 mil- STATE CHAMPS AVERAGE 146.57 BUSHELS PER ACRE 
ved protects tractor and rotary. Cut your maint . best are i 1 black STATE NAME VIELD* 
nal eenance cost with a Model 80. ee ae Oe I ss es Nvielbesceosessuea Charles Brooks. oo... 6c cccccscccsccss 194.95 Bu. 

birds, and cowbirds are protected , SRR GRE See ak end apepessoncae 168.60 
Write for free literature. by federal law. These and other EE RRR ARS SA? Joseph A. Justice.................. 155.33 
, WOOD BROTHERS MFG. COMPANY | | Plackbirds may also be protected ee - eebenraeniae 
ty 24004 South 4th Street Oregon, illinois y Mate Tews. As the result o _ 3 “Seemann eas = Mex « <5 +5 conecsecsonaes 117.49 
Executive Order 2426, you can itt n'svndilvavhe Téneok vss EG A so ctenndtvand binned 139.36 
SPECIALISTS IN THE MANUFACTURING OF destroy federally protected black- Moan Carouag, «. 6.3.6 5scce.s dui Charles M. Benson..............--- 128.28 
ACTOR PON EREDUROTARY MO WER OuAEDDER: birds when they are found com- Georgia... CO ccesccccccceccccccs H.C. —— PTETTTTULITITT TTT Tee pie 
mitting or about to commit dam- PRO 6 6.65.6 o in cbe sedan hecesse Harry Morris........... eet, Teer A 








age to agricultural crops. But 
check with local game warden. 





What about control? Scare de- 
vices, such as the rope firecracker, 


P owe the calcium carbide blast gun, 

y a and the two-shot bomb, have 

wi _ been used with varying success. 
14 ——_ E 


Wire or string (with strips of shiny 
metal foil attached) can be 





Someone y Mh stretched above a small orchard 
= mi 44 or strawberry patch. Now avail- 

ay \ able is a shotgun shell which 
« e K MORE JOBS when fired explodes another 
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DEKALB AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION, INC. 


ingtime. Or birds may be poi- DEKALB, ILLINOIS 























soned as a last resort. cam, a. a ~~ Commercial Producers & Distributors of DeKalb Seed Corn, DeKalb 
AT YOUR No single control measure has ee ND e  Ae , Chix and DeKalb Hybrid Sorghum, 
DEALER proved totally effective. I believe oan 
you will get best results by first 
ely using several scare devices—only Planted for 20 Straight Years 
$2.15 during the two- or three-week by More Farmers than Any Other Brand 
fo period of greatest bird damage. 
$2.95 Then every day or so, go out and 
Dept. No. PF-4 shoot into thick flocks. Shotgun 
PETERSEN MFG. Co. potr = od hag yorren ADDRESS CHANGED? If you have moved recently and are to continue receiving The Pro- 
DE WITT, NEBRASKA danger wi asts trom carbide gressive Farmer you must send us both your old address and your new one. Copies that have 
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April— 
Busiest 
Garden 
Month 


By Cecil Blackwell 
Horticultural Editor 





Many gardeners in the Lower South will be mak- 
ing their second plantings of many warm-season 
favorites this month. In the Middle South we'll be 
looking for the first clear signs of spring to begin 
planting frost-tender vegetables such as snapbeans, 
lima beans, table peas, sweet corn, okra, squash, 
cucumbers, tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, canta- 
loupes, and for the kids (us grown kids, too) water- 
melons, peanuts, and popcorn. Even in some parts 
of the Upper South some of you “early birds” will 
be planting some of these by the last of April. 
Those of you in the Upper South will have a 
“heyday” planting your choice of broccoli, cauli- 
flower, carrots, collards, cabbage, English peas, 
kale, lettuce, mustard, onions, Irish potatoes, rad- 
ish, spinach, and turnips. Some of us in the Deep 
South may have “slept our rights away” and failed 
to get some of these frost-hardy crops planted ear- 
lier. We can still plant the quick-maturing ones, 


but hot weather will give us trouble if we plant the 
long-season ones this late. 


Good stands produce more to the ground and 
help shade out grass and weeds in the row. Many 
seed, like lima beans, rot badly or come up very 
slowly in cool, wet soil. Treating seed before plant- 
ing with one of the thiram or mercury compounds 
will give better stands. Soaking seed of beans, beets, 
okra, cantaloupes, cucumbers, and watermelons 
overnight, or for as much as 24 hours, before plant- 
ing will bring them up quicker. In fact, you can 
even let them begin to sprout before planting if you 
make sure to plant them in moist soil. 


Early bird “Al” (Albert A. Banadyga, North Caro- 
lina’s extension vegetable specialist) has a new wrin- 
kle for getting 
the jump on his 
neighbors. He 
uses clear plastic 
over the row or 
individual plants, 
depending on size 
or spacing. Wire wickets or pieces of old coat- 
hangers make good supports (see sketch). “These 
plastic tents need some ventilation on warm, sunny 
days to keep young, tender plants from scalding,” 
he says. 

If you’re trying some of the Japanese seedless 
watermelons (yes, I said seedless) for the first time 
this year, here’s a tip. Wait until the soil warms up 
thoroughly. Or, better yet, plant seed indoors or in 
a hotbed or coldframe in small pots, bands, or peat 
pots and transplant when seedlings have three to 
five leaves. 








WIRE HOOPS 


A reminder—tomato blossom-end rot can be pre- 
vented or greatly reduced by liming the soil. A 
mulch 2 to 4 inches deep around plants will also 
help by keeping soil cooler and moisture more uni- 


form. Plan now to prune and stake or trellis a few 
hills of your tomatoes for larger fruit and a longer 
bearing season. 


Garden Questions 
Q: “What can I do to keep moles out of my 
garden?” 


A: The surest way is to kill insect larvae (such 
as grubs) and earthworms in the soil. Moles seldom, 


. if ever, eat plant roots or bulbs —they’re after the 


soil insects. Damage to roots is done mainly by 
mice that take over the mole runs. Control the 
insects with a soil application of aldrin, or dieldrin 
at 2 pounds per 1,000 square feet or 4 pounds of 
chlordane. One treatment may last three to five 
years, or longer. 


Q: “Are there any chemicals which can be used 
for weed control in the garden?” 

A: This is difficult because of the many vegeta- 
bles usually growing in the garden, Some are likely 
to be injured. As a preplanting treatment, however, 
you can use either Vapam, Mylone, or methyl] bro- 
mide, preparing soil thoroughly before treating. 
Vapam and Mylone should be used at least three 
weeks before planting — even longer if soil is wet 
and cool (below 60 degrees F.), according to ex- 
periment station reports. Such sensitive plants as 
tomatoes will be stunted if the chemicals are still 
in soil at plantingtime. 

Methyl bromide must be put down under an 
airtight cover such as plastic sheeting and left for 
24 to 48 hours. Plant two or three days after cover 
is removed, 

These chemicals also control nematodes and 
soil-borne diseases, such as tomato wilt. They even 
get hard-to-control nutgrass and Johnson grass. Cost 
runs from $1 to $2.50 per 100 square feet, so you 
may wish to use them only on trouble spots in 
gardens. 








FOR 
PIPE 
OR 
MAKIN’S 


R. J. Reynolds - 
Tobacco Company, 
Winsion-Salem, N. C. 
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PORTER WAGONER 
of “GRAND OLE OPRY” 
Saturday Nights 
on NBC Radio 





e always tastes fresh 
e mild, mellow flavor 
e cool 'n’ steady burning 


PRINCE ALBERT 


America’s Largest-Selling Smoking Tobacco! 
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Virginia Truck Experiment Station photo. 
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Pocahontas strawberry plants set out in early March 1959. Left: Plants not 
allowed to bear fruit. Right: Same age plant which had borne a crop of 
berries. Plants were set in early March; photo taken June 5, 1959. 


Build “Foundation” Now for 


Better Fruits 
This Summer 


By Cecil Blackwell 
Horticultural Editor 


On the way to work this morning 
I heard the radio announcer say, 
‘It’s not the amount you save, it’s 
the regularity that counts.” Like 
that savings account advice, regu- 
lar attention to details will result 
in more high-quality fruit. Here 
are some “deposits” which can be 
made for better fruit this summer. 
eCheck your spray calendar 
carefully for materials needed and 
proper timing of sprays. Judging 
from letters we get, many home 
orchardists do not fully appreci- 
ate the “stitch in time” impor- 
tance of disease- and insect-con- 
trol measures. We had lots of 
complaints about brown rot and 
wormy peaches, scabby apples, 
and rots of strawberries. 

¢ Start spraying for brown rot on 
peaches and plums at blooming- 
time. Repeat sprays every week 
or 10 days until young fruit is 
showing and every 2 weeks from 
then until harvest. Captan and 
sulfur are good fungicides for this 
disease. For each 8 gallons of 
spray use 4 tablespoons of 50% 
Captan or 9 tablespoons of wetta- 
ble sulfur. 

¢ Prevent wormy peaches and 
plums. Malathion and methoxy- 
chlor are good insecticides to use 
in the home orchard. For each 8 
gallons of the above spray, mix 9 
tablespoons of 25% malathion or 
3 tablespoons of 50% methoxy- 
chlor. Do not use these in the 
spray closer than two weeks of 
harvest. 

* If you had rather use a ready- 
prepared spray mix, check the la- 
bel to see that at least one of the 
fungicides and one of the insecti- 
tides is included. Some of these 
mixes have lead arsenate as an in- 
secticide. This is all right for 
worms (curculio), but may not 
control some of the insects that 
cause catfacing of fruits. 

* Applying aldrin or dieldrin to 
the soil under peach trees helps 


reduce damage from curculio, ac- 
cording to research in Georgia. 
Use % pound of 2% granules 
broadcast under each tree (an 
area of about 144 square feet). 

e Check back in last month’s 
orchard column for apple scab 
control recommendations and 
continue to follow them. 

e Use captan for strawberry rots 
and other diseases. Use toxaphene 
for strawberry insects early in the 
season (not closer than 30 days of 
harvest) and malathion nearer 
harvest—as close as 3 to 4 days 
before harvest—if used as directed 
on label. Direct the material 
down among the leaves and fruit 
for best results. 

e For better stands and stronger 
plants, don’t let spring-set straw- 
berry plants bear fruit the first 
year. Research at tlie Virginia 
Truck Experiment Station shows 
that much better stands and 
quicker matting of the row with 
runner plants can be had by keep- 
ing blossoms pinched off the first 
season (see photograph). They 
also report that strawberry plants 
dug in early winter, before they 
had formed many fruit buds, and 
held in cold storage for spring 
planting may eliminate the need 
for pinching off blossom buds. 
This is being studied further. 

e Larger peaches that ripen two 
to three days earlier can be had 
by proper fruit thinning. Studies 
in Georgia the past two years in- 
dicate that varieties which ripen 
five to seven weeks ahead of El- 
berta should be thinned 8 to 10 
inches apart on the shoots; mid- 
season varieties (three to five 
weeks ahead of Elberta) 6 to 7 
inches apart; and late-season va- 
rieties (two weeks ahead of EI- 
berta and later), 5 to 6 inches 
apart. Early thinning is impor- 
tant—as soon as the amount of 
natural drop can be determined 
but before pit hardening begins. 
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holds more...weighs less 


Farm forks 
3 ways better: 


tines, ferrule, handle 
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TRUE TEMPER. 


THE RIGHT TOOL FOR THE RIGHT JOB 








OUR ADVERTISEMENTS GUARANTEED RELIABLE 


@ WE BELIEVE that every advertisement in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is reliable. We guar- 
antee that purchase price of the article will be refunded or that satisfactory adjustment will 
be made if you buy any article advertised in this issue of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER which 
is proved to have been fraudulently misrepresented in the advertisement. The complaint must 
be submittéd to us within one month after you order the article and you must mention THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER when placing your order. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes be- 
tween reliable business houses and their patrons, however, nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, because buyers should personally investigate land before purchas- 
ing; neither does this guarantee cover advertisers who have become bankrupt. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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IN A TWO-WAY PRICE-COST SQUEEZE? 
BUY PENDER “SO-RITE” AND SAVE $$ 





This is the same machine—just different 
spout arrangement —to suit your needs. 
Any size you need—any wheel height. 

CS a 


oN 





PENDER MANUFACTURING & SUPPLY COMPANY 
BOX 6097 PHONE TE 2-0247 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
CALL ON US SEE YOUR DEALER 


mwOAKES & 


DUAL-DRIVE “POULTRY CHEF" 


FULLY AUTOMATIC MECHANICAL FEEDER 


NOW...does TWICE as much = ! 


© Delivers 500 Ibs. of FULL FORMULA feed pi 
© Services 2 lines totalling 1200 ft. of linkage. 
@ Feeds 7,500 layers ...or 15,000 broilers. 


® Automatically services ALL types of 
le or plex installations. i 
























for hanging feeder, floor, multi-level or cage installations 
' Feeding was never so completely automatic as with the 
New...BIGGER... More Versatile POULTRY CHEF Mechan- 
| ical feeder. It will service TWICE as many birds with the 
* same amount of work... cutting your labor costs and 
_. increasing your profits. ‘Dual feeder lines deliver more 
FULL FORMULA feed to more birds. 

New POULTRY-CHEF replaces costly hand feeding with 
MOST MODERN automatic feeder available. 


















ee ed 
OAKES MANUFACTURING CO. 
BOX 1097, TIPTON, INDIANA 






WRITE TODAY f 
nd FREE F 























An Operation of FOOD MACHINERY I 
and CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Name : 
Address. i 
Town Zone___State i 
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Raising 
Crickets 
for Bait 


By Earl Franklin Kennamer 


TWENTY years ago, the cricket 
was little more than a fireplace- 
fiddling pest. Today, it’s a lov- 
able, moneymaking rascal. 

Ask Ronny Owens, Butler 
County, Ala., about them. From 
January through July 1959, the 
4-H clubber grossed almost $900 
from his cricket wildlife project! 

A 6- x 8-foot wooden box, 2 
feet deep, makes a good rearing 
pen. Line top inside foot of box 
with linoleum or sheet metal and 
wax well to keep crickets from 
crawling out. One producer 
paints inside top edges with white 
enamel. To prevent ant infesta- 
tion, fit legs to box and place legs 
in cans of oil. Attach hinged top 
to box. 

Laying mash in shallow pans 
will provide food. One grower 
said he had better results with 
pelleted turkey feed. Water crick- 
ets with mason jar drinking foun- 
tains. Line fountains with cotton 
so tiny crickets will not drown. 
Cotton serves as a water wick. 


Starting "Em Right 

To lay eggs, female crickets 
must have damp sand. Adult fe- 
male has a long egg-laying tube 
at rear of her body. For incuba- 
tors, use baking pans or similar 
pans. Fill them with clean sand 
and bake in hot oven for half an 
hour or longer. When cool, place 
pans in cricket box and wet sand 
thoroughly. Female crickets will 
deposit eggs, which hatch in 15 
to 25 days. Remove incubators 
after five weeks and store until 
ready for another crop. Then bake 
sand again and begin anew. 

If you plan to have two or more 
rearing boxes, make one your 
brood box. Stock brood box with 
five male and five female gray or 
black crickets per square foot bot- 
tom space. When wet incubator 
sand dries, place egg-populated 
pans in another box. 

For cricket cover and perching 
space, place a 4- to 6-inch layer 
of loose, shredded wood excelsior 
over two-thirds of box bottom. 

Sanitation is most important. 
Remove dead crickets immediate- 
ly. Keep feed in containers with 
tight-fitting lids; fumigate if bee- 
tles appear. Replace excelsior af- 
ter long usage. Reline water foun- 
tains frequently with fresh cot- 
ton and change water each time. 
After three cricket crops have 
been produced—and they mature 
in two to three months—take rear- 





Ronny Owens is putting his cricket 
cash toward a college education. 


ing box outside, clean thoroughly 
(including fountains and feed 
pans) with strong detergent and 
hot water. Place in sun for sevy- 
eral days. 

Crickets grow little when tem- 
perature is below 70 or above 90 
degrees. Keep boxes in heated 
rooms or heat each box with elec- 
tric bulbs. The advanced grower 
uses a thermostat wired in each 
box. Production rate? You should 
average 150 bait-size crickets per 
square foot box bottom space 
every three months. 

Make harvest an easy job. First, 
collect flat gallon pans from a 
paint shop or garbage dump. Cut 
one end out of each can. Bum 
cans and allow to rust. Crickets 
like to hide in dark interiors or 
light on rusted sides or top. Place 
“collecting” cans in rearing box. 
Cut out bottom of a 50-pound 
lard can and solder %-inch mesh 
hardware screen over bottom. 
Get a large funnel and a long, 
straight-sided jar. Fill jar with 25 
crickets and, with grease pencil or 
paint, mark point at which they 
fill jar. Mark for 50, 75, and 100 
crickets. 


Harvesting for Customer 

Say a customer wants 75 crick- 
ets. Pick up a couple of collecting 
cans and shake crickets into hard- 
ware screened “grading” can. 
Prop can on bricks in rearing box 
so yearling crickets can crawl back 
into box. A moment later, pour 
crickets from grading can through 
funnel into measuring jar. When 
crickets pass 75-cricket mark, 
dump into buyer’s cricket cage. 

Crickets for your own use? One 
whole 55-gallon drum cut into 
two round halves for two rearing 
containers will produce around 
900 crickets every three months: 
Keep drum halves in rear of the 
garage. 

Price per cricket averages about 
1% cents retail. You don’t know 
how to bait with a cricket? I hook 
mine under the collar behind the 
head so the hook point is located 
in the soft body. 
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ould mowers are gone! Nowadays, with a mower from 
S per Economy Auto Stores, the most effort needed to mow 
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iret Think about it—and stop in to see us . . . you'll enjoy 
an an easier, longer life with a Long Life! 
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TRUCK FARMERS! 
SMALL-ACREAGE 
OPERATORS! 


here are your 


NEW LOW-COST 


LAWN-BOY 
ROTARY TILLERS 


Best by any test 
in any kind of soil! 








Model LRT-3 





At last! Rugged, reliable 16-inch rotary tiller 
for fast, easy ground breaking, seed-bed prep- 
aration, plant cultivation! Patented slicing, 
non-compacting tines gently lift, aerate soil, 
leave no untilled center strip. Won’t create 
“hard pan.”’ Lower center of gravity, without 
sacrificing ground clearance. 

Cover plate over tines protects foliage, 
keeps out dust. Safer, too. Belt never drags 
in dirt, changes in seconds. Powerful 3 hp 
engine permits slower tine speed. Result: 
easier, more efficient tilling or cultivation. 
Fingertip, fumble-proof controls, fully 
enclosed transmission. Adjusts to 6” depth. 
Built to last by LAWN-Boy! 


New LAWN-BOY Gardener 


Lightweight (only 92 Model 
lbs.), perfect for small- LVT-1 
space gardening! 9” to 17” \\ 

adjustable widths, snap-on- 
off foliage-protector end 
plates. Patented tines lift, 
mix soil without compact- 
ing subsoil. Giant muffler 
for quiet operation, LAWN- 
BOY 214 hp Balanced Power 
engine, exclusive high-’n-dry air filter, 
4’ tilling depth. Full year warranty. 








NO MORE SERVICING PROBLEMS ! 


Over 3500 Authorized Service Dealers through- 
out America provide expert service and parts 
for every LAWN-BOY product! 





Ask your LAWN-BOY dealer for a demon- 
stration today. Look in the ** Yellow Pages” 
under Lawn Mowers. Or mail coupon for 
name and colorful free booklet. 


LAWN-BOY 


LAWN-BOY, Lamar, Missouri 

Division Outboard Marine Corporation 

in Canada: LAWN-BOY, Peterborough, Ontario 
Mfrs. of LAWN-BOY power mowers, rotary 
tillers, edger-trimmers, snow removal equipment. 


ie Seitenende eicinaine eth eh ets tao eis enh: ciate dani dain enh gates eames 4 
| LAWN-BOY, Dept. PF-40, Lamar, Missouri 

Rush me name of my nearest LAWN-BOY 
| dealer plus colorful free booklet. 


~~ 
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New Gulf Coast 
Varieties and Ideas 


By H. |. West 


RELEASE of three new peach va- 
rieties for Florida and the Gulf 
Coast is announced by Tom Webb, 
manager of the Florida Founda- 
tion Seed Producers, Inc. They are 
known as No. 158, 426, and 97 at 
present. All three will be budded 
this spring and some trees should 
be available for December de- 
livery. 

No. 158 was developed for the 
Citrus Belt. Its main use will be as 
an interplanted crop with new 
orange or citrus plantings. No. 158 
requires only 150 hours of temper- 
atures of 45 degrees and below, 
compared with 600 hours for other 
varieties. This peach matures 
about May 1, well ahead of any 
other variety. It is a freestone and 
an excellent eating peach. 

Florida 426 matures in early 
June and as a commercial variety 
would compete with the Georgia 
crop. An excellent variety that re- 
quires fewer hours of cold weather 
than other varieties, it is suitable 
for North Florida and the Gulf 
Coast. 

Fla. 97 is a good home variety 
and ornamental as well. It can 
be planted from Ocala, Fla., as 
far north as Macon, Ga. 


Tips for Better Strawberries 

Strawberries reached a price of 
47 to 48 cents per pint at Plant 
City, Fla., early in February. High 
price was the result of quality ber- 
ries and the new package used. 
This new package is a 12-pint 
crate, using no lid or cover. Thus, 
berries are not bruised. Crates are 
built so that one sits above the 
other, fitting into grooves. 

Berry quality has been improved 
through the use of a new type 
mulch—black plastic material. Ap- 
plied soon after plants are set in 
fall, this plastic eliminates hoeing, 
keeps berries off ground, warms up 








Berry pickers on N. M. Townsend farm, Hillsborough County, Fla., ride as 


sooner in spring, and permits more 
uniform ripening. One disadvan- 
tage—all fertilizer must be applied 
before plastic is put on. 

Plastic used is 30 inches wide 
and only 1 mm. thick. Cost at 
Plant City was $26 for a 3,000-foot 
roll. It takes about three rolls per 
acre, so cost is not too high com- 
pared with other forms of mulch. 

Strawberry acreage at Plant 
City has been steadily declining 
because of labor shortages. For 
years, schools closed from Jan. 15 
to March 15 so schoolchildren 
could harvest the strawberries. In 
recent years, however, this prac- 
tice has been done away with. 
Now growers must depend on 
other labor. 


Two New Tomatoes 

Florida Seed Producers, Inc., 
also has two new tomatoes planted 
for increase. They have done ex- 
ceptionally well at the North Flor- 
ida Experiment Station, Quincy, 
the past several years. If they do 
as well this spring, these two new 
tomatoes—just for the Gulf Coast 
area—will be put on the market. 
They are known as Step 314 and 
Step 346. Dr. J. M. Walter, plant 
pathologist with the Gulf Coast 
Experiment Station, Bradenton, 
Fla., has been instrumental in de- 
veloping them. 


Corn Storage 

Suwanee County, Fla., is con- 
sidering the erection of storage fa- 
cilities to care for 300,000 bushels 
of surplus corn. Providing such 
storage paid off handsomely for 
corn growers in Monticello several 
years ago. Before storing, corn 
sold for 90 cents per bushel; in 
June it sold for $2.05 per bushel. 

One word of caution: Stored 
corn should be dried below 12% 
moisture. 


_ 
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they pick. Rig covers six rows and is pulled by small gasoline engine. 
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Reclaim 
Non-Productive Acreage 


Are you losing valuable crops be- 
cause portions of your farm are per- 
manently arid or muddy? 


Often a relatively inexpensive irri- 
gation or land drainage system. can 
restore this non-productive land to 
full value. If you are planning such 
a project, investigate how DUROPIPE 
Fibre Pipe can make your installa- 
tion job easier . . . and save you 
money too! 


Use regular DUROPIPE® 
for: 
@ Non-pressure or low-head 
irrigation systems 
@ Providing drainage and 
overfiow lines 


Use perforated DUROPIPE® for: 

@ Non-pressure subsoil irrigation 

@ Draining and reclaiming muck land 
(On the farm, DUROPIPE is also excellent 
for house-to-septic tank lines, waste disposal 


fields, and many other non-pressure outdoor 
uses.) 


Insist on DUROPIPE 
your Beet Bey in Fibre Pipe! 


Only Sonoco DuROPIPE offers you the 
extra strength and toughness of 
multi-layer laminated fibre construc- 
tion—at the cost of ordinary fibre 
pipe! It’s lightweight, easy to install, 
and will provide years of trouble- 
free service. 


Sonoco DuROPIPE’ Bituminized Fibre 
Pipe complies with Commercial 
Standard CS 226-59 


For complete details, sizes, and prices, 
see your dealer. 


Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, $.C. ais 
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“I make 
_ my own 
‘pay dirt’!” 


“Pay dirt” is the living soil that contains all of the plant 
foods your crops require. Fertilizer makes “‘pay dirt.” 


That’s why fertilizer offers you the biggest return on your 
money. For example, the cost of producing a 60 or 90 bushel 
yield is the same except for labor and fertilizer. Information, 
shown in the chart on the right, shows that you may spend 
$15 more to fertilize and harvest an acre of corn. Yet, when 
you do, you can increase net profit per acre from $9.45 to 
$24.45. You can grow more corn on limited acreage. This 
means that your higher per acre yields can give you the same 
net profit on fewer acres and with fewer bushels. 


Quantity is important, but another key is quality. Field test 
Royster fertilizer to discover for yourself the big difference 
between fertilizers of the same analysis. When it comes to 
solving farm problems and increasing profits, Royster is the 
best crop investment you can make. 






WRITE TODAY FOR ROYSTER’S FREE BOOKLET containing up-to- 
date fertilizer facts. It will help you know and understanc: the 
relationship between fertilizer and farm profits. 


Fertilizer . . . and Fertilizer only . . . since 1885 


Royster 


The Quality Name in Plant Food 





... If it isn’t in your land your crops won’t get it! 


PLANT FOOD MEANS FARM PROFIT... If it isn’t in the bag your land won’t 
get it! 





THESE FIGURES PROVE YOU DON'T NEED 
MORE LAND OR MORE CAPITAL TO MAKE MONEY! 
Fixed farming costs remain the same whether you use a little or a lot 
of fertilizer, BUT note how the proper use of fertilizer cuts production 


costs, boosts net income, helps solve land shortage and gets more out 
of limited capital. 


60 bu. yield (per acre) 90 bu. yield 
Income @ $1 per bushel $60.00 $90.00 





Growing costs — $50.55 — $65.55* 
Net profit per acre $ 9.45 $24.45 
Total net profit per acre 9.45 24.45 
Number of acres required 
to earn $1000 profit 106 41 

(1000 +-9.45) (1000 + 24.45) 
Total bushels needed 
to yield $1000 profit 6,360 3,690 
Total production cost $5,358.30 $2,687.55 
PS I Nig in 5h vdeo ee ued dee eed down more than 65% 


Production costs Pe noe el: yg aa ee down nearly 50% 
Profit... PTO re. Far or Pee ee UP NEARLY 160% 


*Allowing $12 more for fertilizer and $3 for additional labor costs. 















. .. If it isn’t in your crops you won’t get it! 
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A Reader’s Question Brings Up a Him, and what will become of you and 
me. The incident occurred when Jesus 


e o 
was approaching the last days of His 
Fine Point and Broad Answer life on earth. The important matters 
" in those days were His prayer for His 
WHAT became of the mule that seem important to me. This question disciples, the Last Supper, His Geth- 


Jesus rode? Can 1 find the answer .in points up the fact that Sunday school semane experience, His betrayal by 
the Bible?” asks Miss L. D. of Florida. classes can spend time on matters Judus, His trial before Pilate, the Cru- 

There does not seem to be a definite which might be used more profitably. cifixion, death, burial, the Resurrec- 
statement about this in the Bible. What is important is what became tion, and appearances to His disciples 
What became of the animal does not of Jesus, what became of those around and the Ascension. It is worthy and 





New! World’s first refrigerator 
with a convertible freezer! 


CONVERTIBLE 














Changes from freezer to extra 
refrigerator space and back again 
with the flick of a switch! 








EASY AS TURNING ON A LIGHT! Flick — you have 3.25 cu. ft. 
of freezer space. Flick again — you have 25% extra refrigera- 
tor space. This beautiful new Philco is the only refrigerator 
that adjusts to your needs instantly. You can change freezer 
area to refrigerator area, back and forth, as often as you like, 
without losing a minute. Either way, ice cubes stay firm and 
plentiful in their own special section. If you own a freezer or 
ever expect to, this is the ideal buy. There’s more, too: porcelain 
Visa-Crisper, Dairy bar Door, aluminum sliding shelves, split- 
level lighting, automatic defrosting. Be sure to see this remark- 
able new refrigerator — at your Philco dealer’s now. 








14 RD 08 r 4 
13.4 cu. ft. total storage—3.25 cu. ft. convertible freezer 


PHILCO 
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profitable to study these evey 
and the things which Jesus s 
during those last days. They hold” 
the key to our eternal salvation, — 

It seems to me that a good 
to follow in Bible study is this; 
What is the meaning in this pag 
sage that will help us to live righit 
here on this earth and prepare 
ourselves for life in the world tg 
come? 

Most of our Protestant churches 
use the International Lesson Se 
ries. If we stay with these lessong 
and others recommended by our 
church, we will almost always be 
studying lessons that are 4live, 
They have meaning for us now 
and for our future life. 

John Q. Schisler, 


Leaflets 
and Plays 


Our Easter plays include: 


aes Facing the Cross. This simple 
Easter pageant takes the audi- 
ence back 2,000 years. (Narrator, 
adult choir, and children’s choir.) 


nou Challenge of the Cross. This 
pageant is ideal for an Easter sun- 
rise service. (Nine characters.) 


tke The Uniform of Christ. Easter 
takes on a new meaning for the 
Taylor girls. (Five characters.) 


aay The Sandals. To walk in the 
Master’s shoes is to know a change 
of heart. (Five characters.) 


For Mother’s Day, many groups 
have used this pageant: 


ete Great Women of History. 
Reader tells life of Mary, Mother 
of Jesus; Susanna Wesley; Filor- 
ence Nightingale; and other wom- 
en as a scene from the life of each 
is presented. (Eleven characters 
and several extras.) 


It’s not too early to begin work 
on your vacation church school. 
Three leaflets to help you and 
your workers are these: 


LP tie Planning a Vacation Church 
School. Publicity, preparation of 
workers, and things to make are 
discussed. 


pare: First Day at Vacation Church 
School sets up model schedules 
for various age groups. 


phe Old Testament Studies pre 
sents interesting activities to help 
children and young people with 
Bible study. 





Plays are 5 cents each or 
six for 25 cents. The Bible 
school leaflets are three for 
10 cents or 5 cents each.. Or- 
der from Service Editor, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. You may indi- 
cate the number of copies you | 
want by each leaflet or play. 
Be sure to enclose money 
give your name and address. | 
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These tables 
turn heads 
their way 


Whether it’s satellites, flowers, or 
singing birds, a central idea will 


help “make” a table setting. 


By LUCIA BROWN 


Photos by Jack Goodson 
Appointments by Bromberg’s, Birmingham 


A “Space Traveler’s Sup- 

per’’ setting = a W 

an ee HEN “cuckoo-buds of yellow hue 

vite ee cana do paint the meadows with delight,” get 
in tune with nature and plan a pretty 

This "iteio ort Mag Spring spring table for a party. 

ncheon”’ table lives u : * 

- its name and eval be! first step is to find oar idea- 

lively. pastel shades of or rather, one that will work out prettily 

yellow and turquoise. in a table setting. Choose your colors, 
decorations, and appointments so they 
all help carry out your theme. Admiring 
comments and a gala mood on the part 
of your guests will be your reward. 

The theme may be an airborne one, 
as in the table pictured on this page. It 
can still range all the way from earth- 
bound birds to manmade moons. 

At the upper left, a table setting for 
a “Space Traveler’s Supper” is seen. The 
world in its centerpiece is a large glass 
goldfish bowl, turned down. Continents 
and islands are outlined in gold paint. 
A satellite moon “orbits” this world, its 
path traced by a golden wire. Sitting on 
top of the world is a man from Mars or 
some other planet. He has three small 
companions on the glass table below 
him. Placecards bear such heavenly 
names as “Janus,” “Astra,” and “Orion.” 

To carry out the gold-and-white color 
scheme, mats of pale gold linen inter- 
woven with metallic threads are used. 
The gold-and-white china is Alaris and 
the silver is in the Stardust design. En- 
canto crystal goblets have shining metal 
rims. This table was planned by Ensley 
High School home economics students in 
Jefferson County, Ala. 

The “Breath of Spring Luncheon” t 
ble at left, below, is gracefully covered 
with a round, rayon-and-cotton cloth. 
China in the Turquoise pattern matches 
it perfectly; the silver is. Wishing Star. 
Among the yellow flowers of the center 
piece, yellow and white birds perch pret 
tily. Another group of students, these at 
West End High in’ Jefferson County, 
Ala., planned this refreshing setting for 
a festive luncheon. 
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Hours of “handwork done in minutes 
on. the SZANT-O-MAT/IC machine 


Overcasting—only minutes per seam! Switch in- 
stantly from SINGER-perfect straight stitch to over- 
casting by dialing . . . no attachments. 


2 Buttons a minute! Now you can use buttons 
_ galore for startling effects and sew them on by the 
dozen with this special button-sewing foot. 


6 Buttonholes in 6 minutes! No fuss to get ma- 
chine ready . . . dial stitch for buttonholes and you 
make perfect buttonholes. End of that bugaboo! 


Interfacing—1 minute a dart! Tailoring secret: 
for interfacing dart without bulk, cut away mate- 
rial, pin to sheer backing. Sew with zigzag stitch. 


Attach binding to hem—3 minutes! Professional 
' touch: attach binding to skirt hem with narrow 
" zigzag stitch that “gives” so thread doesn’t draw 

and break. (Same technique keeps long seams, like 
' draperies, from pulling and puckering!) 


Endless designs at the turn of a knob! You can 
sit right down at the SLANT-O-MATIC* Machine and 
do decorative work. Soon you get exciting ideas for 
combination patterns and create original fashions 
that make heads turn for second looks! 


Never before has sewing been so easy...so much fun! Try the 
4 SLANT-O-MATIC and its sister slant-needle machines at your nearby SINGER 
. SEWING CENTER, or in your home for three days free. Get all the advan- 
tages of a SINCER* machine. . . famous sewing course . . . lifetime dependa- 
bility and “everywhere” service. Made in America by American craftsmen. 


SINGER has a machine for every purse and purpose. Prices start at $59.50 for the 
; SPARTAN* model. Budget Plan available. 


‘ SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


Also Headquarters for SINGER* Vacuum Cleaners 
Listed in the phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
*A Trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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tae living area of this house is only 1,390 
square feet and look what it contains—spacious 
living quarters with all conveniences arranged to 
help the homemaker. The foyer protects the liv- 
ing-dining room from heavy traffic. This area is 
large enough for interesting furniture arrange- 
ment and is convenient to the kitchen for serving 
meals, 

Now let us go from the kitchen to the other 
living quarters—the family room, with its corner 
fireplace and adequate space for furnishings. It 
can even include a dining table which can be 


used as a work table, for study or games, as well 
as for serving informal meals. The double glass 
sliding doors leading to the terrace offer additional 
possibilities for surnmer dining and entertaining, 
thus enlarging the living area of this plan. Also 
note the home freezer, washer, and dryer can be 
located a few steps from the kitchen in the at- 
tached garage. 

A connecting hall separates the sleeping area 
from the living area. This hall contains additional 
storage and linen closets as well as a furnace room. 
Folding closet doors in the bedrooms afford con- 


small house 


It meets requirements for a 
ne Government-sponsored loan 


venient access to these storage spaces; the master 
bedroom has a walk-in closet and private bath, 
and a larger bath is convenient for all rooms. 

The exterior of the house is designed for stone 
veneer construction, with popular covered, re 
cessed entrance porch. 

To help you determine the cost of building this 
house, we will send a sheet of outline specifica- 
tions in return for a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. Be sure to refer to Plan No. P-2222. Send 
your request to Home Service Department, The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Would you trade just one morning, 


Super easy! Super Kem-Tone 
wall paint flows on with 
brush or roller. No laps or 
brush marks. Dries in 20 
minutes, with no “‘painty”’ 
odor. Easy cleanup, too. 
Soap and warm water 

clean rollers, brushes, 

trays perfectly. 


Guaranteed washable 

—or money back! Spots, 
smudges whisk off in a jiffy 
—colors stay fresh, bright, 
beautiful. The smart, new 
beauty of walls and woodwork 
gives you pleasure far longer. 
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Our house plan books (see coupon on this 
page) offer you other small houses (938 to 1,400 
square feet)—including one-, two-, and three-bed- 
room houses. They also offer medium-sized houses 
(1,500 to 1,650 square feet) with two or three 
bedrooms. If it’s a big house (1,700 to 3,400 
square feet) you want, these books provide houses 


‘with three or four bedrooms. House Plan Book 


No. 1 even has a five-bedroom house. Both books 
include do-it-yourself suggestions, such as heating, 
cooling, wiring, landscaping, decorating, kitchen 


planning, and other helpful information. 
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By W. W. CHROMASTER 


PROGRESSIVE HOME P-2222 


Areas Square Feet 
Meuse . ks en tae 
Porch & Terrace. . 320 
Gereet S32 a Se 


; i} 
Wavencsnite qaneel 


The Progressive Farmer House Plan Book Nos. 1 and 2 are $1 each. Complete blueprints 
and specifications for House Plan No. P-2222, shown on this page, are available at $15 
for the first set. Duplicate sets are $7.50 additional. (No c.o.d. orders, please.) 


| am enclosing $ for (check below items desired): 


sets Plan No. P-2222 as shown, or (] reversed 
(no extra cost, if requested in original order). 


0) The Progressive Farmer House Plan Book No. 1. 
(0 The Progressive Farmer House Plan Book No. 2. 


Name 
Street or RFD 


City County State 
Mail order to Home Building Editor, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 

















fora bright new way of living? 


Good trade! Anyone can paint a room with Super Kem-Tone® 
in less than a morning—and experience the high-hearted 

feeling of watching furniture, drapes, pictures regain 

a “new look” thanks to the durable beauty of walls painted 
with Super Kem-Tone. 


Beautify the woodwork with color-matching Kem-Glo* enamel. 
Looks, washes like baked enamel. (Perfect for bathrooms, 
kitchens, too. Lovely, long lasting, easy to apply.) 


Let’s paint a room this week. Inexpensive, satisfying. 








Colors you love are yours to 
choose in the new 1960 Color 
Harmony Guide. (Borrow it 
free from your dealer.) Makes 
it simple to select right colors 
to go with furnishings or 
other rooms! 








Super Kem-Tone wall paint and Kem-Glo ename/ are made and distributed by: 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS CO., CLEVELAND ¢ ACME QUALITY PAINTS, INC., DETROIT 


W. W. LAWRENCE & CO., PITTSBURGH « THE LOWE BROTHERS CO., DAYTON 
JOHN LUCAS & CO., INC., PHILADELPHIA ¢ THE MARTIN-SENOUR CO., CHICAGO 
ROGERS PAINT PRODUCTS, INC., DETROIT 
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Standing in line fo 


Ramp Festival 
in Tennessee 


_ Our Home Editor reports on her 
»trip to one of the South’s famous 
_ spring folk festivals on Shangri-La 
Hill in Cocke County, Tenn. 


By SALLIE HILL 


t 
For the beauty of hills and valleys; woods and 
streams . . . we give thanks.” With these words, the 
Rev. Harold Collins opened his invocation at the 
1959 Ramp Festival near Cosby, Tenn. 
I arrived that chill, dewy April morning high 
atop Shangri-La Hill “on Cosby” at the “bust” of 
. Committees were busy preparing food for 
several thousand (67,000 and over came, according 
to official reports), for dinner was to be served on 
‘yon side of the mountain” beginning at 10:30 in 
me morning. 
~ At a pit which held 600 chickens, County Agent 
augh Russell was riding herd on chicken barbecue, 
sing a pressure spray to apply the barbecue sauce. 
Mige cans of fragrant coffee and gallons of sassa- 
is tea were well underway. 
The storm center of the Ramp Festival is the 
, of course. By way of a definition, I give 
fedit to Bert Vincent, of the Knoxville-News Senti- 
@ A ramp,” the editor declares, “is a mountain 
that builds you up physically and tears you 
down socially.” 
Actually the ramp (which looks like a lily) is a 
Member of the onion tribe of the lily family. It has 


mlike roots, a stem similar to the garden leek, 


Our Southern. Kood Ways 








and leaves like the lily-of-the- 
valley. It grows best at elevations 
of 3,000 feet or more in the rich, 
moist coves of the Appalachian 
Mountains. The stem and tuber 
are the most edible parts. 

Bursting through leafmold and 
often through snow in March, it 
reaches the best size for eating the 
latter part of April. For genera- 
tions, mountain folk have attrib- 
uted great medicinal qualities to the ramp, whether 
it is eaten raw, parboiled and fried in bacon fat, 
scrambled with eggs, or served with bacon, bar- 
becued beef, or barbecued chicken. There are no 
wrong ways to serve ramps—or so it seemed to me. 

This preferred “spring tonic” is prefetably ac- 
companied by sassafras tea. Corn cakes are often 
cooked in the bacon fat, right along with the ramps. 
Some folk have described the ramp as “the vilest 
smelling and the sweetest tasting vegetable that 
grows!” 

The Ruritan Club of Cosby, Tenn., sponsors 
the festival. The men go high up in the mountains 
—maybe a week ahead—gather the ramps, and store 
in a walk-in cooler. Ramps can be transported but 
require a cool, damp place. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Padgett gave me a “cook’s 
tour.” Men and women were chopping gallons and 
gallons of tender young ramps. Ruritan wives kept 
chicken and corn cakes hot in electric cookers while 
ramps and scrambled eggs were being prepared. I 
agreed with the Padgetts that for spring tonic, 


Miss Hill 


ramps and sassafras tea are much more pleasant and ~ 


tasty than “sulphur and molasses”! 
In all fairness, I must tell you that the Ramp 
Festival had an added attraction: the high moment 


* 


‘(Twenty-Sixth in a Series) 


came when Tennessee Ernie Ford flew in by way 
of a helicopter. Singing favorite hymns, for which 
he is famous, to the thousands on each side of the 
stage, the ingenious singer literally revolved from 
left to right in acknowledgment of the thunderous 
applause. 

“To get people together, take them to a moun- 
taintop,” one leader declared. There is more to 
spring than the budding of the trees. It is a time 
to get closer to things spiritual. This festival has a 
real meaning in representing, as it does, a blending 
of our heritage of the past combined with our 
present-day advantages of good roads, transporta- 
tion, and permanent modern equipment for food 
preparation. 


Egg Custard (Padgett) 

While ramps were cooking, we had plenty of 
time to talk about old settlers, customs, and favor- 
ite foods of the region. Mrs. Padgett gave me the 
old recipe for egg custard or pie, using a glass for 
a measuring cup: Break 3 eggs in a glass (hold back 
the whites of 2 for meringue). Hold your thumb on 
the glass and use twice as much sugar by measure 
and three times as much milk. Add a dash of nut- 
meg. Pour into an unbaked pie shell. Bake at 300 
degrees F. until done. 

As Mr. and Mrs. Wade Allen tended a huge can 
of coffee, they told me about their farm of 720 
acres. Mr. Allen’s family has lived on that land for 
seven generations and has the original Government 
grant. The Allens, who raise Black Angus cattle, 
have a modern home, but the early log house still 
stands. Coming before the Revolutionary War, this 
family made their own peace with Indian neighbors. 

A walnut dresser bearing three bullet holes 
stands as a reminder of those rugged pioneer days. 
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Better than aspirin-—even 
aspirin with buffering for 


| TENSE,NERVOU 





HEADACHES 


Acts Instantly to Give More 





How Tension 
Headaches 
Start 





i 


Tension builds up in neck 
and scalp muscles... 


2 


LJ 
...puts painful pressure 
on nerves. 





Tension and pressure 
cause headache pain. 
Anacin contains special 
medication (net found in 
aspirin or any buffered 
— to relax tension 
release pressure and 
relieve pain fast. 

















3 out of 4 doctors 
recommend 
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the ingredients in--- 


Complete Pain Relief 





ANACIN?® relaxes tension, 
releases pressure, 
relieves pain fast! 


Tense, nervous headaches need the special 
medication in Anacin. Mere aspirin or even 
aspirin with buffering contains only one pain 
reliever and no special medication to relieve 
nervous tension. But Anacin contains a num- 
ber of medically proven ingredients — each 
with a specific purpose. Anacin not only 
relieves pain incredibly fast but also contains 
special medication to relax tension, release 
painful pressure on nerves— assuring a better 
‘total’ effect—more complete relief from pain. 
Anacin Tablets are safer, too. They have a 
smoother action and do not upset the stomach. 
Buy Anacin today. 











Getting ready to can 


It’s not too early to get all your canning equip- 
ment in good condition for the canning season. 


By Mary Autrey 


Papa’s probably got the tractor 
checked for spring working. Do 
you have your canning equipment 
in good shape? It saves time if 
you check equipment before it is 
needed rather than waiting until 
the vegetable crops are ready to 
can. 


Make a plan. Start planning 
weeks ahead, before you have 
anything to can. Make a list of 
the kind and amounts of canned 
food needed during the months 
when it is not fresh out of the 
garden. Plan to can only enough 
to last from one season to another. 
Plan to have variety in your 
canned foods, rather than filling 
all the jars with one kind of food. 


Choose varieties. Some varie- 
ties of fruits and vegetables are 
better for canning than others. 
Home demonstration agents can 
give you a list of these recom- 
mended varieties. 


Check pressure cooker. Your 
pressure cooker should be 
checked carefully before you start 
canning. There may be repairs 
needed, or parts to be replaced, 
and these repairs often take time. 
Check the gasket. If it shows 
cracks, you may need to buy a 
new one. Some types of rubber 
gaskets may be turned upside 
down when they no longer give a 
perfect seal. Check the petcock. 
Make it a habit to wash the ball- 
and-socket type after each use. 
Use .a toothpick to keep openings 
of the gauge and petcock clean. 
If you haven’t had the gauge 
checked for accuracy in several 
years, ask your home demonstra- 
tion agent for the address of a 
person who checks gauges for a 
small fee. She may have the 
equipment to lend you so that you 
can check your own. Don’t run 
the risk of losing a canner of food 
just because the gauge is incor- 
rect. 


Get jars ready. Check the jars 
and lids on hand and discard any 
with cracks, chips, or dents. Wash 
all good jars in warm, soapy wa- 
ter. Buy the new jars and lids you 
need so that you will have them 
on hand when you start canning. 


Select fruits and vegetables, 
Remember that a canned product 
is no better than the fruit or vege- 
table you start with. Vegetables 
selected for canning should be 
young, tender, and freshly picked. 
Fruits should be freshly gathered, 
or kept in a cool place. They 
should be fully ripe to give best 
flavor, color, and nutritive value, 
but should be firm in texture. 


Don’t forget sugar, etc. Sugar, 
salt, vinegar, and spices are our 
natural preservatives for fruits 
and vegetables. Don’t fail to get 
your supply early. It’s always dif- 
ficult to know just how big the 
crop will be, and you never know 
the exact amount you will need. 
It’s always a safe thing to have 
plenty on hand. 


Check processing times. Be 
sure that your processing timeta- 
bles are new. Do not use process- 
ing times given prior to 1956, for 
they have been changed since 
that time. Follow the instruction 
sheet in your box of new jars, or 
ask your home demonstration 
agent for a leaflet on canning 
fruits and vegetables. 


Use older canned foods first. 
Check your pantry and try to use 
all canned food that has been 
stored longer than a year. Even 
in a dark, cool place, canned foods 
often change in color after a long 
storage period. 








‘‘When you gave it to me for 
my birthday, you distinctly 
said | could put it anywhere 





| wanted to.’ 
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" BIG BIG 
« WESTINGHOUSE 
se 21 CU. FT. 
: “DRY WALL” 
FREEZER 





LOW LOW 
PRICED 
WESTINGHOUSE 
CHEST 

HOLDS 

346 POUNDS 


ed 
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VALUE-ASSURED 
FARM FREEZERS 
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Model FGA-10 






QOL 
AUCH 


A freezer is an important 
investment. So, why. buy an 
unknown brand, when for Z 
little if any more money 
you can own a Value- 
Assured Westinghouse 
Freezer . . . proved for 
reliability . . . world-famous 
for quality . . . a freezer 
offering you every new 
advance plus a double 
warranty, one on the 
freezer, one on the food! 
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¢ HOLDS 718 LBS.—has big 214 cu. ft. quick- 
freeze compartment. 

e NO-SWEAT CABINET—special construction ends 
wet, drippy walls. 

e “WRAPAROUND” FREEZER COILS—built into all 4 
side walls plus bottom for a new high in 
efficient freezing. 

EXTERIOR GUARD-LITE—warns of power 
interruption or unsafe temperatures. 

¢ COUNTERBALANCED LID—lifts at finger-touch, 
stays up without holding, leaves your hands 
free. 

¢ FULL PORCELAIN INTERIOR—never rusts, easy 
to wipe clean. 

* QUIET OPERATION—extra quiet compressor. 

¢ 3-YEAR FOOD SPOILAGE WARRANTY at no extra 
cost... factory protection plan on entire 
freezer including sealed-in unit. 

PLUS: Interior light; built-in tumbler lock; 
adjustable temperature control; lift-out 
basket; removable divider. 


As low as $388 per week, 


after small down-payment. 





























Model FEA-21 



















VALUE-ASSURED! Seal-Tite lid gives sure seal without 
mechanical latch to worry about. ‘“‘Wraparound” freezer 
coils go around bottom as well as all 4 sides. Big 
quick-freeze compartment and adjustable temperature 
control assure fast freezing. No-sweat construction. 
3-year food spoilage warranty at no extra cost plus 
factory protection plan on entire freezer. 


As low as $748 per week, 


after small down-payment. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS V Vestinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., Major Appliance Div., Columbus, Ohio. 
Watch “Westinghouse Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz Shows''—CBS-TV Alternate Fridays. - 
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@ Listen to Arthur Godfrey on CBS Radio... 
for more Coats and Clark sewing ideas. 


Lars 





Sew a fine seam 


9492—Suspender-type sun dress with a 





eal buttoned bolero. Printed pattern in girls’ 
‘ sizes: 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14. Size 10: dress, 


1% yards of 39-inch; bolero, 1 yard. 


9489 — Side-buttoned charmer with 
rolled collar and single pocket. Print- 
ed pattern in misses’ sizes: 10, 12, 14, 
16, and 18. Size 16: 3 yards of 45- 
inch fabric. 
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9353 


9353—Trim lines for the larger 
figure. Printed pattern in women’s 
sizes: 86, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 
48. Size 36: 3% yards of 35-inch 
fabric. 


4986 —A square neck, cap 
sleeves, and envelope-fold pockets 
for this cotton-timer. Printed pat- 
tern in misses’ sizes: 12, 14, 16, 18, 
and 20. Size 16: 4% yards of 39- 
inch fabric. 


9475 — Button-shouldered sun 
dress. Whip up several in gay cot- 
tons. Printed pattern in children’s 
sizes: 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10. Size 6: 
1% yards of 39-inch fabric. 


4668 


4668—Bodice has smart yoke de- 
tail; skirt is your favorite six gore. 
Printed pattern in half-sizes: 14%, 
16%, 18%, 20%, 22%, and 24%. Size 


16%: 3% yards of 35-inch fabric. 











4730 — Neat and slimming shirt 


dress designed for the larger figure. 
Printed pattern in women’s sizes: 
34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46, and 48. 
Size 36: 8% yards of 39-inch fabric. 


TO ORDER, SEE COUPON ON PAGE 100. 





NOW- 





Series E; 
Bonds 


turn 182 
into*2529 


fourteen months quicker 
than ever before 





Here are three new reasons why 
today’s Savings Bonds are the 
best ones in history: 


1. Every Bond bought since June 
1, 1959, earns 334% interest 
when held the full term. Series 
E Bonds now mature in 7 years, 
9 months—fourteen months 
faster than ever before. 


2. Your older Bonds now earn 
more—an extra 4% from 
June 1 on, until maturity. 


3. All Series E Bonds, old and 
new, carry an automatic ex- 
tension phe “pao now. This 
means they'll automatically 
keep earning liberal interest 
for 10 years beyond maturity. 


Plan to start saving with U.S. 


Savings Bonds —they’re the 
best ever. 





YOUR MONEY GROWS 3313% 
IN JUST 7 YEARS AND 9 MONTHS 
WITH NEW SERIES E BONDS 











YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY 


with US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not »fo sin 
The Treasury Department nks The Advertising 
Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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Needlework 
basket 





597—Slip cover or re-cover the 
frames of your old lampshades. 
Ten ideas in this pattern for dif- 
ferent style shades. Easy instruc- 
tions for making the shades. 
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E-1146—Simple a de- 
signs. Also included are festive 
handkerchief edgings to crochet. 





oa | 
Home is where the heattis, | 
Where Friendship is a Guest, 








Where Love 
and Faith 
and Gentieness 
. Cay Soothe aheart ta Rest. J 
te Tt | 





E-521—Guest Sampler in cross- 
stitch embroidery. The actual de- 
sign of this sampler measures 
about 10 x 7% inches. It is easy 
to embroider. 





E-720—Rabbit-doll pillow. Em- 
broider one side and use the other 
one for backing. A boxing gives 
the pillow depth. 





To order 
instruction leaflets 


Send order to Betty Jones, 
Home Department, The Progres- 
sive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
Twenty-cent and 25-cent items 
will be mailed separately. 


E-1146......20 cents 
E-720 ...... 20 cents 


597......25 cents 
E-521...... 20 cents 


GARRY MOORE SAYS—ENTER NOW AND WIN! 


2 100,000 in Prizes 


IN PITTSBURGH PAINTS 
WALLHIDE® CONTEST 





10 GRAND PRIZES... 
Vacations for 2 in glamorous Rio— 
via VARIG AIRLINES 





4 SECOND PRIZES 
1960 RAMBLER 


Station Wagons 


200 FIFTH PRIZES 


SETH THOMAS 


“Countess” Clocks 


RE nceremectntmetentt sae te 
—_—_— 


e@ Custom Cross Country Station 
Wagons. Ahead of other compact 
cars by 10 years and 25 billion owner- 
driven miles. 
reclining seats, white-wall tires. 


200 SIXTH PRIZES 


SLOAN-ASHLAND 


Complete 4-in-1 MULTISHOP 


B THIRD PRIZES 


HARDMAN DUO 


Player-Pianos 


Weather-Eye heater, 





. saunes you on a millionaire’s 10-day vacation to 

. flying aboard a fabulous pure jet of VARIG, 
the Jet Airline to Brazil! You’ll fly in the ultra-quiet, 
vibration-free comfort of a magnificent Boeing Inter- 
Continental 707, and be the guests of the plush 
Gloria Hotel. Round- -trip air fare from New York, 
hotel, meals and sight-seeing trips are included! 


@ Two pianos in 
one—compact 

rofessio 88- 

ey console plus 
| Key, com player- 
piano! Anyone —all 
can play it! 


Famous GRUEN 


Precision Watches 








OVER 1,000 
CHANCES TO 
WIN! _. 


30 FOURTH PRIZES 


CALORIC KITCHEN 


° Completely 
automatic 30- 
inch deluxe gas 
range, double 
sink bowl and 
kitchen canopy 
color coor- 


dinated! 











MY SIN Perfume 


e@ Smart new de- 
“en in black, 
brass and white. 
sy Fits any decor. 
Strikes hour, 
half-hour, 





e Heavy-duty 
we, power drill, 
* orbital sander, 
polisher, jig 
saw, sabre saw, 
et 3 planer! 
rofessional 
quality. 





© 17 jewels, anti- 
magnetic, un- 
breakable main- 


yon ing! Choose 
Ks ty women’s 


Rosaline or 
rugged water- 


* resistant men’s 


Pinecrest. 





by LANVIN 


e The best per- 
has 


=~ fume Paris 


to offer! Large 2- 
oz. bottle. Fa- 
vorite of movie 
stars, society, 
royalty! 








WHY 
MILLIONS PREFER 
RUBBERIZED 


WALLHIDE 


© Goes on faster 

© Use brush or roller 

© No laps, no brush marks 
© Touch-ups don’t show 

e No unpleasant odors 

© Dries faster—in just 20 minutes 

@ Can be washed repeatediy—even scrubbed 
@ Brush or roller wash clean in soap and water 
© Hundreds of medern colors 


Watch the Garry Moore Show—CBS-TV—Tuesday Evenings 


Walthidé 





PittsBuRGH 
_: PAINTS 


PAINTS@GLASSeCHEMICAL SeBRUSHESePLASTICSeFIBER GLASS 
COMPANY 








PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS 












HERE’S ALL YOU DO TO WIN-—IT’S EASY! 


Just tell us (in 25 additional words or 
less on entry blank below) why you 
like to paint with famous Pittsburgh 
WALLHIDE Wall Paint or Enamel. 


Mail completed entry—with the name 
WALLHIDE from front of label (any size 
can) to: WALLHIDE, Box 778, Chicago 
77, Ill. You may enter as often as you 


like, but each entry must include name 
from front of can. Duplicate prizes in 
case of ties. Entries judged on origi- 
nality, neatness and aptness of thought. 

All entries must be postmarked by mid- 
night May 14, 1960. Get your WALLHIDE 
and additional entry blanks (with detailed 
official rules) at your Pittsburgh Paint 
dealer’s store. See Yellow Pages. 


Offer good only in Continental U. S. A. and Hawaii. Void in all states where prohibited by law. 












because... 


| like to paint with Pittsburgh Wallhide 





Mail with the WALLHIDE name from front 





of label (any size can) to Pittsburgh Paints 





Walthide Contest, Box 778, Chicago 77, lil. 
Name 








Address 








State 





| em PP EP EP EE oe 


City Zone__ 








PF-40 








April 1960 
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Dirtiest Ovens 
SPARKLE 


IN LESS TIME... WITH LESS WORK 


this quick EASV-OFF Way! 


¥ 








a ——_— »4 
DOES YOUR OVEN LOOK LIKE THIS? 

Greasy-grimy .. . can smoke and 

cause a dangerous fire 


APPLY EASY- OFF OVEN CLEANER 
and let set... then... 


A clean oven bakes better, 
roasts better . . . makes 
you a better cook 








Depend on 


SS FASY OFF 


qeiiteenion) QVEN CLEANER 








TEEN-AGE SKIN 
PROBLEMS, TOO! 


OJ's removes externally 
caused pimples, freckles 
and superficial skin dis- 
colorations. 
Greaseless, 
odorless after 


0J’S BEAUTY LOTION CO., INC., SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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... a husband, a college boy, a rude boy 


By Ruth Ryan 


Acts like a bachelor 

Dear R. R.: After 12 years of 
marriage and five children, my 
husband told me that he was in 
love with a young girl. However, 
he said he still loved me too, and 
this was just a passing fancy. He 
was right about that. A month 
ago he asked if I would forgive, 
forget, and take him back again, 
which I did. However, my faith 
in him remains shaken. When he 
calls and says he has to be out 
for any reason, I begin to wonder. 
He belongs to a club which does 
good work but requires a great 
deal of his time putting on carni- 
vals and circuses. 

I feel that he should care enough 
for the children and me to want 
to be home more. I have asked 
him to limit his nights out to one 
a week and he has agreed. Am 
I being unreasonable? Have you 
any suggestions that might make 
our marriage what it was before? 

P. T. F., South Carolina. 


I don’t think you're asking too 
much. After all, your five chil- 
dren are just as much his responsi- 
bility as yours. This man sounds 
as though he wants a bachelor’s 
freedom though married. I won- 
der if he realizes fully the happi- 
ness he could find in companion- 
ship with his children, not to men- 
tion the girl he married. Work to 
make home a place of joy and fun 
for all of you so that he will not 
want to be left out of any activity 
there. 

Your lack of faith at the mo- 
ment is not surprising. However, 
since he has his good qualities— 
and I believe you love him — it 
seems worth while to try to get 
your marriage on a better basis, 
and hope that time will heal the 
wounds. This is going to take 
real effort on the part of both of 
you. 


Busy young man 
Dear R. R.: I am in love with 
a boy attending our state college. 
He used to write often, but said 
in his last letter he wouldn’t have 
time to write because of studying. 
He told me he wanted me to 
write, so I am. He wants me to 
wait for him and says he loves 
me, but this makes me wonder. 
What shall I do? 
B. H. C., Louisiana. 


How about sending him a pack 
of self-addressed postal cards? 
Ask him to jot down a few lines 
and mail them when he is think- 
ing of you. If he can’t find a min- 


ute for this, you might as well 
write him off as a lost cause. 


Poor prospect 

Dear R. R.: I have been going 
with a boy 17 years old. For three 
months he treated me with re- 





spect and my parents approved of 
him. Then he didn’t call for sev- 
eral weeks. Last Saturday night 
we had a date; he stopped the 
car and flirted with some girls 
walking along the street. He told 
one he’d come back for her when 
he took me home. I found out 
he’d been drinking, too. 

Should I break up with him? 
I love him very much, and he al- 
ways says he loves me. He doesn’t 
act it, though. I am afraid people 
will talk if I continue going with 
him, as he hasn’t a good reputa- 
tion. R. R., Florida. 

This fellow seems to have taken 
a downhill trail at an early age. 
Break up with him, if it’s begin- 
ning to hurt your reputation and 
your peace of mind. He may 
change and he may not. Wait 
and see—and see very little of him 
in the meantime. 


Too young to date 
Dear R. R.: I am 15, and there 
is a boy who comes by after school 
and sits in his car and waves and 
smiles at me. I would like to date 
him, but my mother says I am too 
young to date and should wait a 
little longer. What do you think? 
A. R., Oklahoma. 
When you do start dating, don’t 
you think it should be with a boy 
who has something more to do 
than come by your school late in 
the afternoon and sit in his car? 
I suggest that you listen to your 
mother and wait till you have bet- 
ter judgment about boys. 





Have you a personal or 
etiquette problem? Write 
Ruth Ryan, care of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birming- 
ham 2, Ala. If you'd like a 
confidential reply, enclose a 
self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope. 
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CHAPPED, DRY 


Cracked, Wind 
Or Sun-Burned 


FEVER BLISTERS OR COLD SORES 


Judge 
for yourself 


There are several good products for 
relief of headache and sore, aching 
muscles. Nearly every maker claims 
his product relieves faster... but 
STANBACK — says judge for 
yourself—test STANBACK against 
any preparation you have ever used, 
S ‘ANBACK’S synergistic action— 
the combined action of several medi- 
cally-approved ingredients in one 
easy-to-take dose—gives you more 
complete relief than any single 
ingredient, and total pain-relieving 
effect greater than that of all the 
separate ingredients if not combined,’ 
Remember . . . for more effective and 
complete relief of pain, snap back 
with genuine STANBACK. Take your 
choice . . . powders or tablets. 


Suap Gack with 


STANBACK 
Crowes 


















7 | QUICK! Reach for the 


SIN-ONE Oil 


Use REGULAR of OIL SPRAY for 
general jobs: ELECTRIC MOTOR oll 
for heavy duty. BUY ALL THREE: 


GLADIOLUS 


RAINBOW MIXTURE 
LARGE BULBS—3” AROUND 
Gorgeous colors, 60 varieties. 
Finest collection of guaral- 
teed-to-bloom bulbs. Planting 
instructions included. Ordet 
today while supply lasts. 


40 Bulbs $1.00 
100 Bulbs $2.00 

200 Bulbs $3.50 . 
eons Caeser 
H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN 
pt. 385 Rockford, ILL 
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Use a skin moisturizer 


Give complexion added sparkle 


By Sally Carter 


THE South is the Land of Camel- 
lias and Miss Americas! Maybe 
there’s an indirect connection be- 
tween these two titles! Un- 
doubtedly Lynda Lee Mead and 
Mary Ann Mobley, and indeed 
most Southern girls, learn and ap- 
ply their knowledge of what hap- 
pens to complexions and camel- 
lias that are deprived of sufficient 
moisture. The skin’s sparkle, bril- 
liance, and velvety texture fades 
unless the skin’s natural moisture 
and oil are replaced before and 
after exposure to the weather and 
indoor heat. 


Moisturizing for sensitive skin 


That’s why the new creams 
with moisturizing ingredients ap- 
peal especially to Southerners. We 
bask in the sun so many months 
of the year that our skin is ultra- 
sensitive to the wind and cold, 
and artificial heating in the other 
months, 


Though there are creams that 
are called moisturizing creams, as 
a general rule the name is com- 
bined with those of the usual 
types or classifications of creams: 
creams to make “moisturizing cold 
cream,” “moisturizing night 
cream,” “moisturizing foundation 
cream,” etc. Most of the best cos- 
metic houses offer one or more 
such creams and explain in their 
brochures how they are to be used 
and what they do. 


What does a moisturizer do? 


”> 


The word “moisturizer” does 
not mean that the cream leaves 
the skin wet, but that it does not 
have a drying effect and leaves 
no tight, drawn feeling. Instead, 
the moisturizing cream lends a 
sparkling, dewy appearance to the 
complexion. In night creams, 
moisturizers can continue their 
good work overnight; in hand and 
foundation creams, they help pro- 
tect the skin from loss of moisture. 


Who needs moisturizers? 


If you have fine, delicately tex- 
tured skin that is inclined to be- 





“It's a good thing I’m in love 
with him—otherwise | couldn‘t 
Stand him.” 


come dry and chapped; if your skin 
burns and freckles on the first sunny 
spring days; if you have difficulty 
coaxing your make-up to stay on, ask 


your cosmetic salesperson to give you 
a night cream and a foundation cream 
with moisturizing ingredients. 

Even if your skin is oily, you may 
like to try one of the moisturizing 
creams, especially a hand cream and 
a night cream. They are usually 
greaseless so that they leave no sticki- 
ness on gloves or pillows. 

Remember, to give your skin a spar- 
kling, dewy look, try a moisturizer! 








Beauty Leaflets 


To order leaflets, send 5 cents 
for each to: Sally Carter, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 
Ala. 

0 Giving and Using Perfumes 
0 How To Give Yourself a Facial 
0) Be Yourself Beautifully 











BRING HOME 
TOP NUTRITION 
FOR YOUR DOG... 










Purina Dog Chow gives dogs a well- 


balanced ration table scraps can’t match 








There’s bound to be a reason why more 
families are feeding Purina Dog Chow. 
They’re discovering a prepared food bene- 
fits dogs just as it does poultry and 
livestock. 


Sure, dogs go for Purina’s Eager Eater fla- 
vor. But a hungry dog would go for table 
scraps, too. The big reason for the change 
to Purina is nutrition. Table scraps don’t 
always provide the complete nutrition 
active farm dogs need. 





The same scientific animal knowledge and 
research that have won your confidence 
in other Purina Chows go into the making 
of Purina Dog Chow. It’s the dog food 
that’s just right...a scientifically produced 
ration that gives dogs the nutrients 
they need for good health and stamina. 


You ought to try Purina Dog Chow for 
your dog. At Purina Dealers’ and grocers’ 
in five thrifty sizes. 
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Flower Tips 


PLANT these during April to early May, depend- 
ing on your location in the South— 

Bulbs or roots: Canna, gladiolus, elephant ear, 
dahlia, fancy-leaf caladium, and hardy garden iris. 

Seed: Any of the annuals you may like, such as 
petunia, nasturtium, cosmos, aster, larkspur, candy- 
tuft, portulaca, ageratum, marigold, and others. 

Flowering plants: Periwinkle, petunia, gera- 
nium, zinnia, and others. 

Do you have a rather poor spot of ground on 
which you wish to grow some flowers? Clarkia and 
godetia actually grow and bloom better in a poor 
soil than in a rich soil. 

To produce a bushier plant with more blooms, 
pinch off the end of the main stem while plants are 
small, causing them to send out more branches. 
® When your potted Easter lilies have ceased 
blooming, set them 7 to 9 inches deep in the open. 
Give them such winter protection as they may need 
(in the Upper South) and they will bloom again next 
spring or early summer. 
> Of all our annual flowering plants few, if any, 
are superior to the marigold or as easy to grow. 

The African marigold grows 3 feet or more high 
so that it fits well in borders where height is de- 
sired. It is good for cut flowers during summer and 
fall. Flowers are large, and colors range from 
lemon to orange. The dwarf marigolds, French and 
Mexican, grow from 12 to 16 inches in height. They 
do well for edging or for planting in front of taller 
growing plants. They also do well planted in rows 


“Yards of Beauty” 
...in the Yard 





in the vegetable garden. They withstand heat and 
drouth well, and bloom right up to frost. Mari- 
golds will flourish where most other flowers have 
given up. 

> Last summer one of our friends asked us why 
her dahlias produced few worthwhile blooms al- 
though the plants were extremely healthy, with 
dark green foliage. We told her that we suspected 
her soil was too rich, especially in nitrogen. Al- 
though dahlias thrive in a deep, loamy soil, it is 
better to use a balanced fertilizer rather high in 
phosphorus and potash, such as 5-10-10 or 4-12-12, 
and to avoid overuse of compost or manure. We 
also advised our friend that dahlias growing in a 
shady location will result in few blooms. Last fall 
she wrote, “Your advice resulted in over 1,000 
beautiful dahlia blooms.” 

> Help your roses by giving them a good feeding 
this month. Give each plant a heaping tablespoon 
of a 5-10-10 or similar analysis fertilizer. Spread 
on ground around plants and scratch in lightly. If 


Wait until after they bloom to prune early-flowering shrubs such as spirea, 


possible, apply just before a rain or before watering 
the plants. 

& Gladiolus will grow well on any soil that pro. 
duces good Irish potatoes, says Henry Smith of Mis- 
sissippi Extension Service. A well drained, sandy 
loam is preferable for each in working and harvest 
ing corms. If soil is poor, it should be tested. The 
usual commercial fertilizer mixes used on glads are; 
5-10-5, 4-6-8, 4-8-12, 6-6-6, applied at rate of 2 
pounds per 100 square feet. In poor soil, one or 
two sidedressings with mixed fertilizer can be ap- 
plied at rate of 1 or 2 pounds per 100 feet of row. 
Do not apply after flower spikes appear. 

For blooms through September, plant corms ev- 
ery two weeks beginning in April. Make last plant 
ing in early July. Space corms about three times 
their diameter apart. Glads are best if grown in 
rows in the vegetable garden. They are too stiff 
and formal for use in show beds of flowers, except 
perhaps a few on the back of a bed for height. 

L. A. Niven and Cecil Blackwell. 





“Spring Tonics” for 


“A STITCH in time saves nine,” surely applies to 
the garden. Let the grass, bugs, and diseases get 
ahead and brother, you've had it. I looked over my 
yard the other day and listed the following jobs 
that needed immediate attention. I keep such a list 
at all times—it bothers my conscience and helps me 
to do things on time. 


Mulch—Clear forgot to mulch some camellias I 
planted last fall. Practically everything I grow is 
mulched — saves me many hours of weeding and 
conserves moisture and keeps soil from packing 
and washing. I use many materials, whatever I can 
get — pine needles, leaves, straw, ground corncobs, 
sawdust, shavings, and last year some black plastic. 
My preference is coarse materials like pine needles 
and coarsely ground corncobs that allow air and 
water to penetrate. 


Spray Roses— Disease is the big problem with 
roses. I'll start spraying or dusting for blackspot 
immediately and repeat every week until fall. Last 
year I sprayed with ferbam (fermate) every week 
and had perfect control. Many report that captan, 
maneb, or zineb do equally well. If you prefer, you 
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Lawns and Shrubs 


can get a combination material containing one or 
more of these plus a bug killer. Whichever you 
use, thorough and regular spraying or dusting is 
very important. 


Prune Shrubs—I have some big, overgrown ligus- 
trums and Chinese hollies that need drastic pruning. 
The first day my wife is away, I plan to saw them 
off near the ground. Well, not exactly—some of the 
branches will be left 2 to 3 feet high and others cut 
almost to the ground. They will look terrible for 
a few weeks, but will soon be covered with new 
growth. That is why I wait until late spring to do 
this heavy pruning. Most broad-leaved plants will 
survive drastic pruning and can be reshaped into 
attractive plants. But be careful with narrow-leaved 
plants—junipers, arbor vitaes, etc. A heavy cutting 
back is likely to be the end of them. 

In addition to the heavy pruning, Ill do light 
pruniag on most of my other shrubs. This consists 
of going just inside the plant and heading back the 
longer branches. Never use hedge shears except on 
a formal hedge. Ill wait until after blooming to 
prune my early flowering shrubs such as spirea, 
forsythia, etc. 


Overhaul Lawn Mower—Each spring I have my 
mower cleaned and tuned—makes it easy to crank 
and it usually runs good for the rest of the season. 
This is a job for experts, not me. Every time I ty 
to clean the carburetor and put it back together! 
have several pieces left over. Also sharpen 
set the blade at the proper height. For Bermuda, 
Zoysia, centipede, St. Augustine, and other creep 
ing-type grasses, set at about 1 to 1% inches high 
Two to 2% inches is about right for bluegrass, fee 
cue, and other bunch-type grasses. Height of the 
blade or reel should be raised gradually as hot 
weather comes on so that grass will be left % tol 
inch taller. 


Spray Lawn—Each spring I spray my lawn with 
2,4-D to kill broad-leaved weeds and wild onion® 
It kills wild onions that are growing, but m 
bulbs are dormant and will grow during su 

ing years. It takes several years of spraying to get 
rid of all wild onions. Weeds are easiest to 
when they are young and in active growth. Be sufé 
to follow directions carefully and use the amine 
form of 2,4-D and spray when there is no 
blowing. You can come within a few feet of most 
shrubs without damage if you are careful to keep 
it off the plants. It is very difficult to wash 24D 
out of a sprayer. I keep an extra sprayer just 10 
2,4-D and other weed killers. John H. Harris. 
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(Glidden: 


PACEMAKER IN PAINTS 
The Glidden Company ¢ Cleveland 14, Ohio 
West Coast: The Glidden Co. « General Paint Co 


1000-16th Street, San Francisco 7, California 
in Canada: The Glidden Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 
SPRED Satin also sold by dealers for CLIMATIC 


\WEATH & MILLIGAN + ROYAL « MOUND CITY 
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By ORIS CANTRELL 





Gout Cyple 








~ Center drawer 
holds meat and 
vegetables 


OO 






Hose for portable 
dishwasher has 
auxiliary faucet. 


Switches for surface units may be on vented hood. 


The equipment editor takes you with her to the big appliance show in Chicago. 


aie up your magic carpet and go with me to 
Chicago and let’s attend the appliance show at the 
Merchandise Mart. But after arrival, you can park 
your carpet and use your own two feet on the miles 
of corridors in this big Merchandise Mart Building. 

Now that you are here, your eyes are dazzled 
because you see so many wonderful appliances that 
you'd just love to have. Each manufacturer has 
space for his wares and we walk all day,. looking, 
examining, and asking questions. 

Then at night, womanlike, we talk about what 
we saw. We were intrigued with the things that 
manufacturers are doing with refrigerators. For 
several years we've found the freezer at the bottom 
and the fresh food storage at the top. But this year 
we found one with a center drawer, and when we 
pulled it out without opening either door we found 
two compartments. One of them holds 21 pounds 
of meat at ideal temperature and humidity. The 
representative told us that meat would keep a week 
unfrozen. The other side of the drawer keeps vege- 
tables crisp and fresh. 


A low-temperature compartment in another re- 
frigerator allows high humidity and no air move- 
ment, therefore the food doesn’t dry out. It’s rec- 
ommended for meats, vegetables, and cooked foods. 
The convertible refrigerator is quite an idea, too. 
It looks like an ordinary refrigerator with small 
freezing unit at the top. Flip a switch, and all the 
space converts to fresh food storage plus, of course, 
space for ice cube trays. 

Insulation gets thinner and thinner. You can 
now have a\refrigerator with 1% inches insulation 
which means. more space inside the box. Manu- 
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facturers have learned how badly we hate the de- 
frosting job, so now they offer us not only refrigera- 
tors but freezers that we don’t have to defrost. We 
do need to clean them occasionally, but who minds 
washing the inside when we no longer have those 
mountains of ice to remove! 


Cleaning chores in both gas and electric ranges 
are easier in many of the new models. With pull-out 
oven linings or removable doors, you can reach the 
back of the oven without straining a muscle. Many 
of the oven units are removable for cleaning, too. 
Spatter guards for the broiler and throw-away 
aluminum lining prevent much cleaning. We all 
fell in love with the automatic surface units that 
promise to do our thinking for us. We set them for 
boil, simmer, fry, or whatever the job, and the 
range does our pot watching for us. We approve 
most heartily of the simplicity of the controls. We 
were glad to see, too, that the automatic oven, 
rotisserie, and electric meat thermometers are so 
easy to use. 

We were impressed with the many built-in 
ranges. Drop-in surface units can have their con- 
trol switches almost anywhere, front, back, or side, 
or even on a hood above the cook top. 

For that three-times-a-day job of dishwashing, 
we found many dishwashers that we longed for. 
We saw front loaders and top loaders; we saw all 
kinds of trays; we noticed that water swished, 
swirled, and showered the food off so that we don’t 
have to “wash them first,” before putting them in. 
“Loosened food particles are washed down the 
drain instead of being redeposited on the dishes,” 
said representatives. of the various manufacturers. 


If you don’t have space for a built-in dishwasher 
or if you may move next year, you can have an 
excellent portable dishwasher that rolls up to the 
sink. You attach a hose to the sink faucet, plug it in, 
and you're in business (of dishwashing, that is). 
Some of them are so arranged that you can draw 
water from the faucet even when the dishwasher 
is operating! The top can be of laminated plastic 
or a maple cutting board. 

I believe we all agree on this—lucky is the one 
who plans to buy new laundry equipment this year, 
because those machines seem to be all-wise. We 
saw machine after machine that requires only the 
pressing of a button or turning of a dial which tells 
the washer the kind and size load it’s washing. 
Then the machine takes over and gives that load 
the correct amount and temperature of water and 
proper speed and length of agitation and spin. 


Dispensers of all kinds are in these machines. 
They hold detergent, water softener, fabric condi- 
tioner, and bleach. The machine adds each wash- 
day product at the proper time. 

The dryers are just as automatic as the washers. 
They can select the best temperature and time for 
each load after you punch a button telling the 
machine the kind of load it’s drying. 

If you like, you can have your washer and dryer 
all in one machine and save space for more cabinets 
or your dishwasher. 

Of course we saw many other things, but that 
magic carpet is straining its magical powers becausé 
it wants to take you back down South to your farm 
home. Later we hope to have more to say about 
some of these appliances for ’60. 
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1960 WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC RANGE...SIMPLEST TO COOK ON, EASIEST TO CLEAN 


|, Surface Controls ‘‘fine tune’ any desired degree of heat. 2. Lift-Off Oven Door makes oven easier to clean. 
3, Surface Units tilt out and 4, Oven Heaters plug out for easy cleaning. 5. Electric Clock-Timer is easy to set, 
automatically turns oven on and off. 6, Appliance Outlet can be controlled by automatic timer. 7. Reversible 
Wen Racks allow 7 different rack positions. 8, Infra-red Broiler distributes heat evenly. 9, Single Dial Control 
Makes oven easy to use. Ask your Westinghouse Dealer to show you this exciting new range. It can be yours 


for as litt! 2.85 k, i 
O as little as $2.85 a wee you can se SURE... rs Westinghouse 


Watch Westinghouse Lucille Ball-Desi Arnaz Shows—CBS-TV alternate Fridays 








Are you missing 


HALF the FLAVOR 





of your Holiday Ham? 





Domito Brown Sugar 
adds the “MISSING HALF’ 


...1t flavors as it sweetens! 


Domino Brown Sugar adds the “Missing 
Half’ with this easy-to-make Brown Sugar 
glaze. It seals in every bit of mouth- 
watering flavor. Use the recipe below 

and you'll discover how Domino Brown 
Sugar flavors as it sweetens, 


Domino “Magic Flavor” Baked Ham Recipe: 


Twenty minutes before ham is done, remove from 
oven, score, stud with cloves and spread with paste 
made of 1 lb. Domino Brown Sugar, 3 tbsps. 
cooking sherry or vinegar and 1] tsp. dry mustard. 
Finish baking at 400°F. 





Use either Domino Old 
Fashioned Dark Brown or 
Golden Light Brown Sugar. 
Other “‘Magic Flavor” 
recipes on every package. 





-»-more people use Domino than any other sugar. 
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Your send-for list 


LEAFLETS 


for farm homemakers 


Food Home Improvement 


0 Southern Children’s Favorite and Handicraft 
School Lunch Recipes gives [ Soft Carpets for Farm Homes 
these recipes: Spanish Eggs and gives helps on how to select a 
Noodles, Peanut Butter Cookies, rug and the difference between a 
and Peach Surprise. velvet, Wilton, and Axminster 
() Delicious Pecan Dishes includes weave. 
recipes for: Pecan Puffs, Fruited [ How To Hang Wallpaper in. 
Pecan Pie, P 5 yam Pecans, cludes hints on how to select a 
Nut Bread, an Pecan Wafers. pattern, measuring, preparing 
©) Sauerkraut Dishes—Different and the wall, cutting and pasting the 
Tasty has recipes for: Sauerkraut paper, and hanging the paper. 
Creole, Tomato and Kraut Sal- [4 Handicrafts—How To Sell Them 
ad and Kraut Mold. has a few guides to use when 
0 You Can Count on These Milk trying to decide whether or not 
Recipes: Cream of Chicken Soup, to market a product. 
Salmon Noodle Casserole, and [] Tin Can Basket Weaving. Clip 
Delicious Doughnuts (with sour a tin can and then use bright- 
cream). colored crepe paper to weave 
0 Refreshments for Every Occasion over the tin ribs. 
includes party suggestions and 
these recipes: Cinnamon Tea, Beauty 


P hortbread, and Chick 
id Amie. Beles earns een How To we henge : Facial 
; i ial steps to follow. A 
0 Good Recipes for Making Candy aire rs nore ited: 
gives these recipes: Bran Brittle, f ? 
Honey Fudge, Butter Fondant, 0 Beauty May Begin at Forty isa 
and Fruited Molasses Taffy. - of do’s and don't’s for the 
0 Salad News has these recipes: ee ree ? 
Raspberry “Jewel Salad, Yum- 0 Homework for Beauty gives you 
Yum Salad, Hot Bean Salad, and a special beauty routine that is 
Amber Fruit Dressing. easy to follow. 
0 Cake Decorating Is Easy if you © Health, Foundation of All Beau- 
have this leaflet to use as a ty includes special’ tips on a 
ide. Directions and a recipe beauty-through-health plan. 
Ee frosting are included. 
0 The “Know-How” of Canning 
Meat gives tips on getting ready 


to can. Recipes are given for: 
Sandwich Loaf and Chili. 


( Freezing Meat, Poultry, and Fish 
includes helps on selection, cut- 
ting, and packaging. 

0 Freezing Fruits and Vegetables 
gives general rules for freezing. 
Recipes for syrup packs are also 
included. 





Entertainment Special 


0 Table Decorations and Party Fa- ( Save Your Heart With a Space- 
vors gives tips for every month Saving Kitchen. This booklet 
in the year. will help you plan a new kitchen 


O A Banquet for Every Occasion or remodel your old one. 
includes ideas for decorations [J Selected Southern Recipes in- 
and arrangements. Recipes for cludes these recipes: Batter 
Chicken a la King are also in- Bread, Boiled Custard, Charlotte 
cluded. Russe, and Transparent Custard. 

0 Games To Play With Homemade [ Crib and Lambs for Baby’s Own 
Game Equipment are: Deck Corner, No. 357. This crib is 
Tennis, Battle Royal, Alphabet easy to make with ordinary 
Puzzle, Ring Toss, and Darts. household tools. 

1 Games Everyone Will Enjoy ine © Ten Piecework Quilts for South- 
cludes: Gi pte Racing, Who’s ern Homes includes these de- 
Who, Half Picture, and Forbid- signs: Our Village Green, Log 
den Letter. Cabin, and Crossed Canoes. 





HOW TO ORDER 


All the above leaflets are 5 cents except: Save Your Heart With 
a Space-Saving Kitchen, 50 cents; Selected Southern Recipes, 25 
cents; Crib and Lambs for Baby’s Own Corner, No. 357, 25 cents; 
Ten Piecework Quilts for Southern Homes, 15 cents. 

Check leaflets you desire, fill in coupon, and mail with money 
to Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
No c.o.d. orders, please. 


(TEBE: RELOAD SE Aa OIL DE Age OCT ERE ON UNE Pe IRN 
Street or RFD... 
City. Sake. o.oo 
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Food and Frolic 
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CoLor can be introduced into 
your entertaining through the ta- 
\ ble decorations and choice of food 

to give a variety. Home economics 
5 students of Mrs. Barbara Posner, 
e Jefferson County, Ala., set up the 

table shown on our Home cover 
1 this month. They have also given 


s us this menu which could be 
served at an Easter brunch or 
s luncheon. 


Grapefruit Baskets filled with 
grapes and grapefruit sections 


Creamed chicken and 
scrambled eggs 


Popovers and hot cross buns 
Coffee Strawberry milk 


Grapefruit Baskets: Cut each 
gapefruit in half. With a sharp 
knife cut around grapefruit sec- 
tions, remove them, and save to 
serve. Clip out the core with 
scissors. For “handles,” cut a strip 
% inch wide around the top, leav- 
ing 1 inch on each side uncut. 
When grapes and grapefruit sec- 
tions are in the basket ready for 
serving, put handles in place. Pull 
the strips together without further 
cutting. Handles may be fastened 
with a short toothpick. 

Colored eggs on pink tree form 
the centerpiece for the adults’ ta- 
ble. Turn a funnel upside-down 
in center of table and place twigs 
in hole to make a tree. Paint or 
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A colorful Easter brunch 


By Mary Autrey 


Table arrangements by Phillips High School home economics students, 
Jefferson County, Ala.; appointments by Bromberg’s; photos by Bill Wilson. 


spray twigs pink. Cover base with 
Easter basket greenery. Tie rib- 
bon bows and colored eggs on the 
tree. 

Colored eggs: With a hat pin 
or large needle, carefully pick a 
hole in each end of a raw egg. 
Try not to make it too small or 
the blowing will be too hard to 
do. Pierce the egg yolk before 
blowing it out (eggs can be used 
for scrambled eggs). Paint or 
color shells in any way desired, 
and add glitter or sequins for 
bright color. Slip a 3-inch ribbon 
through holes in egg, tie, and use 
loop to hang egg to tree. 

Placecards may be hand-made 
by drawing an Easter bunny on 
a small card. Paint a bright pink 
and attach a small fluff of cotton 
for the tail. 

Children’s table has an Easter 
basket with small, wrapped gifts 
and colored Easter eggs. 


Creamed Chicken 
Y cup chopped green pepper 
1 tablespoon butter or margarine 
1 can cream of chicken soup 
Y cup milk 
1 cup diced, cooked chicken 
Cook green pepper until tender 
in the butter or margarine. Stir 
in soup, milk, and chicken; heat 
thoroughly. Serve hot in split pop- 
overs and garnish with pimiento 
or parsley. 































THE MILK YOU CAN USE LIKE CREAM- 
WITH '2 THE FAT CALORIES! 





Carnation—‘‘the milk from Contented Cows’’ 


Looks like cream, pours like cream, whips like cream—with 1 the fat 
calories! Cream itself couldn't make coffee taste richer—and the secret 
is Carnation’s own. A special method of evaporation slowly removes 
only water, at low temperature. This low-heat method gives Carnation 
the consistency of golden country cream. Use it like cream for rich 
coffee flavor and for rich-tasting recipes. Cheese sauce in 3 minutes! 
Fudge in 5 minutes! Rich whipped potatoes, extra-smooth cream sauce, 
fudge sauce, frostings, whipped desserts, and many other delicious 
recipes—one on every Carnation label. Today’s Carnation—use it like 





cream ...with 14 the fat calories and at 14 the cost. 


+ 
FREE! NEW RECIPE BOOKLET. “Fast, Fun and Fancy,” by Mary Blake. 


Twenty-four full-color pages of delicious main dishes, sauces, candies, 
desserts to win you new praise from your family and guests! 


Mail this coupon today to: Mary Blake, Carnation Company, Dept. 


NAME 


R-40, Los Angeles 19, California. 










ADDRESS 












ZONE_____ STATE 
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Mrs. Malcolm Carroll, Allen Parish, La., has a way 
with color combinations. Her cozy living room features 
blue-green walls, gray rug, deep rose curtains, a gold 
chair, Comfortable chairs and a beautiful view add to 
the coziness of the farm home living room. Mrs. Carroll 
does her own painting and she also enjoys making pretty 
curtains, draperies, and chair slip covers. 


Rooms that say, 
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The Irvin Foltz family of Page County, Va., 
is proud of its charming, hand-crafted wal- 
nut dining room furniture—shown here is 
a cabinet with H hinges and brass handles. 
Some heirlooms are in the bedrooms. 
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Mrs. Hugh McGee, Anderson County, S. C., has achieved 
warmth and coziness with large area twist rugs which do 
not show foot prints. “Since I do not cut rugs around the 
hearth, I can turn them around and they can also he 
adapted to other rooms,” Mrs. McGee sagely observes, 
Halls feature wall-to-wall carpet, and the stairway is car. 
peted and fitted with hand rails for safety. 


“COME IN” 


A DECORATOR’S LAMENT 
By Blanche Laube Allen 


A house may be furnished in exquisite taste, 
With modern decor and ornament chaste; 
With a red bamboo lamp (one of a kind), 
And a circular couch, decorator designed. 


Or Louis the Seize may triumph instead, 

With delicate hues to graceful curves wed; 

With toile de Jouy “drapes” and a satin striped chair, 
And crystal boudoir lamps, one hundred the pair, 


Yes, a house may be perfect—in period style, 

With colgrs all blending, and art mixed with guile, 
But a home can’t be fashioned with Ming or with tole, 
For a home is a house with a heart and a soul. 


Mrs. Malcolm Carroll, Allen Parish, La., takes time out 
to read stories to her grandson in the attractive living 
room of her remodeled farm home. 


The Hugh McGee farm home, Anderson County, S.-C., 
has housed McGees for many generations. The house, 
after remodeling, has central heat but Mrs. McGee 
could not give up the fireplace. 
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Bits from Betty 


Quick 
tricks 
for 


spring 





Ribbon Streamer 


Add a new spot of color to last 
year’s spring dress. Make this 
ribbon streamer and attach it at the 
neckline or collar. Select a ribbon 
about 1% inches wide and fold it as 
shown in the sketch. The length 
of the loop and the ribbon will 
depend on how you want it to look. 


Colorful Blouse 


This festive little top is easy to 
make. All you have to do is join two 
squares of bright-colored fabric. 
Any of the beautiful cottons, such 
as denim, broadcloth, or pique, 
will look fine. Bind each square 
with bias tape. Then sew up the 
“shoulders,” leaving room for your 
head. Next, sew up the underarm 
seams, leaving room for your arms. 
Not only are these tops easy to 
make, they are easy to wash and iron. 


Divided Bow 


If you have a curved collar on 
your dress, add this bow for decora- 
tion. Make a tailored bow out of 
some pretty striped or polka dot 
material. Then, make two short 
streamers out of the same material. 
The special trick with these 
bows is the way you attach them 
to the collar. (See sketch.) 

If you have a rounded collar, you 
can put the bow on top of the 
collar and let the streamers come 
from underneath the collar. 

On a Peter Pan collar, put the bow 
on the collar top. Then, let one 
streamer come out on each side. 


‘See, Beggs 


New Pattern Catalog 


There are over 100 designs in our spring 
and summer Pattern Catalog. Order it now. 
Included are styles for misses and women, jun- 
iors, half-sizes and stouts, teens, and children’s 
sizes. Whether you are a beginning or experi- 
enced sewer, you will find wardrobe ideas. 





To order Pattern Catalog, print your name 
and address clearly and send 25 cents (in coin) 
for each copy to: Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 

Each dress pattern offered in the catalog 
costs 35 cents and can be ordered from The 
Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 








Hnjoy the Field-Fresh Flavor of 


RICELAND RIcE 


It’s Naturally Better! 











Riceland Rice is so quick and easy to cook that 
pre-cooking or special processing is not necessary. 
You get the full natural flavor of the tender, whole 
grains fresh from the fields of the rice country. 
There’s no ‘‘cooked-out” taste in Riceland Rice... 
it’s naturally better! Wonderfully fluffy, tender. 
So delightful to serve in so many ways! 


Write For 


FREE FULL-COLOR 
RECIPE BOOK! 


Write Dept. P-2 e P.O. Box 815 
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U.S. SAVINGS BOND 


49 OTHER GRAND PRIZES IN THE 


NUM-ZIT 


TEETHING LOTION 


“SMILING BABY” 
CONTEST 





Send a snapshot of your teething baby's smile 
and win a first prize of $1,000.00 U. S. Savings Bond 
or one’ of 49 other grand prizes. Ask your local drug- 
gist for full contest details and entry blanks. Babies 
up to 2% years are eligible. 

Apply Num-Zit Teething Lotion to baby’s gums 
at the first sign of pain—for quick, safe relief. Millions 
of mothers prefer it! Baby care authorities suggest it! 
Many doctors recommend it! 


NUM-ZIT 


TEETHING LOTION 
AIN FA 
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STops ? 








TRUST YODORA 


Get the beauty-cream deodorant... 
fortified for longer, safer protection. 
Yodora is fluffy white... specially kind 
to sensitive skin. . 











NEW | 


BETTER...BY McKESSON 


Stop That a ) 





oe Seno oer oot eae 
that corn so fast, you’ll marvel. 
That's how fast Zino-pads act! < 









D! Scholls Zino pads ** 
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9494—Out for the day and eve- 
ning—what could be smarter than 
a dress and jacket costume? Print- 
ed pattern in misses’ sizes: 10, 12, 
14, 16, and 18. Size 16: dress, 3% 
yards of 39-inch; jacket, 2% yards. 


9222—This shapely sheath takes 
a wide, capelike collar; high band 
and bow. Printed “gn in junior 
miss sizes: 9, 11, 13, 15, and 17. 
Size 13: 3% yards of 35-inch fabric. 


4988 — Cross-over neckline on 
dress dramatizes the slim-waisted 
look of this pretty style. Jacket in- 
cluded. Printed pattern in misses’ 
sizes: 10, 12, 14, 16, and 18. Size 
16: dress, 2% yards of 39-inch 
fabric. 














4984—Popular two-skirt fashion; 


choose slim or flared to wear with 
the softly fitted overblouse. Print- 
ed pattern in half-sizes: 12%, 14%, 
16%, 18%, 20%, 22%, and 24%. Size 
16%: slim skirt, 3% yards of 35-inch 
fabric. 





No pattern sent without coin, money or- 


PATTERNS 35 CENTS EACH der, check, or stamps (coins preferred). 














nae Size PLEASE PRINT CLEARLY 
OE EE, FIO Name 

Street or RFD.... 
ippbtbthavccanedi sbihabeloies | ISS State 





Mail order to Pattern Dept., The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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Dramatic 


Lifesaving Poveragonel 


po 


The 
seven 
steps 
of the 
mouth-to- 
mouth 
method 


] Clear Victim’s Throat of water, 
mucus, food. 

2 Tilt Head back to open the air 
passage. 

3 Hold Jaw in jutting-out position. 

4 Pinch Nostrils to prevent air 
leakage, unless victim is a child. 

5 Blow into mouth (and nose, if 
victim is a small child) until you 
see the chest lift. 

6 Remove your mouth; listen for air 
return from victim’s lungs. 

7 Repeat about 12 times a minute 
for an adult, about 20 times a 
minute for a child. 





Lee —— 








“Rescue breathing” is the newest 
Red Cross lifesaving technique. 
Thousands of people already owe their 
lives to this new form of artificial 
respiration. Help Red Cross find even 
more new ways to save lives. This 


year—give all you can. 


Good things happen 
when you give 
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Food and Frolic 





An Easter Egg party will be en- 
joyed by adults as much as chil- 
dren (and you can use some of the 
same games you would use for a 
children’s party). Cut construc- 
tion paper in the shape of an egg 
and write your invitation on it. 
Be sure to give the time and the 
place of the party. 

Before the guests arrive, hide a 
number of colored candy eggs 
throughout the room or several 
rooms in the house. As soon as 
guests arrive, divide them into 
teams with a captain. One team 
will be the “chicks” and the other 
team the “bunnies.” Have paper 
cutouts of chickens and rabbits 
and have team members pin these 
cutouts on their collars to show 
which team they belong to. You 
might provide small Easter bas- 
kets (or paper sacks) for the guests 
to put their eggs into. 

Tell the guests that different 
colored eggs count a different 
score: red, 5 points; green, 4; yel- 
low, 3; blue, 2; purple, 1. At the 
end of a given time, the captain 
counts up the total number of eggs 
and the total score, and the win- 
ning team is given a bag of jelly- 


beans. 
Egg Rolling 


Draw straight lines on wrapping 
paper and lay it on a table. Give 
each contestant an egg (hard- 
cooked one) and let him roll it 
three times. The one who rolls it 
straightest is the winner. 





(las 
Barnyard Friends 
Supply needles, scissors, thread, 
fancy seals, colored crepe paper, 
small feathers, and pipe cleaners, 


and a hard-cooked egg for each 
two guests. Allow a half-hour for 
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partners to make their egg into 
some farm animal, such as hens, 
ducks, etc. Give a prize for the 
cleverest one. 


Feeding the Chickens 

Seat guests at a long table. Place 
before each a saucer containing 
candy corn. The “chicken” who 
gobbles his corn fastest receives a 
small prize and the slowest has to 
pay a forfeit. Make the forfeits 
funny, such as: “Imitate an Easter 
egg,” or “Imitate a chicken drink- 
ing water.” 


- 





Pin the Ears 


This is a variation of the old 
game, “pin the tail on the donkey.” 
Instead, guests are blindfolded 
and must pin the ears on an Easter 
bunny. 

Refreshments are an interesting 
part of a party. For this party, we 
are suggesting egg salad sand- 
wiches, Rainbow Popcorn Balls, 
and chocolate milk. 


Rainbow Popcorn Balls 
1 cup light corn syrup 
Y cup sugar 
1 package fruit-flavored 
gelatin (any flavor) 
Y2 pound salted peanuts, coarsely 
chopped 
9 cups popped popcorn 

Combine syrup and sugar and 
bring to a boil. Remove from heat. 
Add gelatin, and stir until dis- 
solved. Add peanuts and pour over 
popcorn, mixing well. Shape into 
1%-inch balls. Yield: about 4 
dozen. 

If made ahead of time, these 
balls may be wrapped in Cello- 
phane or plastic wrap, or waxed 
paper and stored in a covered con- 
tainer. 











FIGHT TOOTH DECAY WITH COLGATE 
net? Stop Bad Breath All Day! 
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Every mother should give her 
family the benefits of Colgate with Gardol 
and its help against tooth decay! 





In two-year clinical tests, young adults who brushed with Colgate Dental 

Cream averaged far fewer new cavities than those who used a plain toothpaste. 
Of course, nothing completely stops decay. But, for fewer cavities, have 
your family brush with Colgate Dental Cream with Gardol right after eating. — 
, Remember, too! For most people, Colgate in- 
_ stantly stops bad breath originating in the mouth. 
Yes, you fight tooth decay—help stop bad 
~ breath all day—when you brush regularly with 
Colgate with Gardol. 


EV COLGATE 


4 GARDOL 





GARDOL IS COLGATE’S TRADE-MARK FOR 
SODIUM N-LAUROYL SARCOSINATE. 


eee A DENTAL CREAM « 
3l¢ 53¢ 69¢ 83¢ 


CLEANS YOUR BREATH wine ir CLEANS YOUR TEETH 


















a RHEUMATIC- | ~ HEAD COLD 


HEADACHE LIKE PAINS _ DISCOMFORTS 
Check those Pains... QUICK/ 


Tests of four leading pain relievers proved ‘’BC”’ 
starts faster to ease pain. The prescription-type ‘’BC’’ 
formula of several ingredients working together 
multiplies the pain- relieving action to give 
you fast, more complete and lasting relief. 






NO HABIT-FORMING DRUGS 
NO BROMIDES 
DOES NOT UPSET 
THE STOMACH 

















Party Ideas 


Have you given an interesting party lately? Write and tell us about 
it. . . invitations, decorations, games, and refreshments. We will pay 
$10 for every party plan we publish. All plans must be your own, and 
a plan that you have followed. Send entry by June 1, 1960 to: Lena 
Ase, Home Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, 

a. 











$50.00 to $500.00 
FOR YOUR 


TRADEMARKED 
MERCHANDISE 


Did you ever stop to think what the trade- 
mark on your tractor, radio or stove means? 
It is the manufacturer's signature . . . his 
acknowledgment that he has created a prod- 
uct he is proud of, and he wants the world to 
know about it. 


Just as you would refuse to sign a check 
which you knew would have no value, co 
monufecturer would hesitate to trademark 
and advertise a product unless he had built 
into it the necessary quality to make it a 
“good buy” of the price asked. 


School, Church, 
Lodge 





EVERYBODY BUYS GOOD CANDY! 
Your Group can easily raise $50.00 to 
$500.00 selling Kitchen Fresh Cocoa- 
nettes or Old Fashioned Creamy Mints. 
PROFIT! 100% mark up. These one quart size cans cost 
your Group 50c each and retails for $1.00 each. 
SEND NO MONEY! Place vour order for 100 to 1,000 cans 
today. You have 30 days from receipt of Candy in which to 
sell and send payment. Be sure to give your name, title 
and complete address, the name and address of 2nd Officer, 
name of School and group, Church, Lodge, ete. Number 
members, shipping date, quantity of each desired, and 
nearest freight office (no parcel post). Extras will be 
included free to cover shipping cost. Note this offer is open 
to ‘‘Groups’’ only. 

VERNE COLLIER, Dept. P-24 

900 North 19th St., Birmingham 3, Ala. 
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REGULARITY WITHOUT 
PILLS OR MEDICINES 





Millions have eased away constipation 
with a good-tasting cereal food 


Corrects constipation 
due to lack of bulk 


Has this happened to you? If you 
are bothered with constipation, 
have you fallen into a trap that may 
be both harmful and expensive? 

Every time you get off schedule, 
do you seek relief with harsh laxa- 
tive drugs—and find yourself tak- 
ing pills or medicines in larger and 
larger doses? 

It may come as a surprise tot 
that when constipation is cau: 
lack of bulk in your diet (which & 
often the case), it can be corrected 
with a wholesome cereal food. 

This safe, natural way to regu- 
larity is the Kellogg’s All-Bran way 
—a half-cup of Kellogg’s All-Bran 
with milk once a day. There’s a good 
reason why Kellogg’s All-Bran is 
so effective. It is whole bran—and 


bran is nature’s best bulk-forming 
food. Even a small amount gives 
you all the bulk you need to stay 
right on schedule. 

If you’d like to correct constipa- 
tion this pleasant, natural way, try 
eating Kellogg’s All-Bran once a 
day for 10 days. But be sure you 
get Kellogg’s All-Bran—the whole 
bran cereal that’s crisp and appe- 
tizing. It’s America’s overwhelm- 
ing favorite. 








When answering advertisements be sure to say “I saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.” 





I'll Set You Up For Life In Your Own 





BIG PAY SHOE BUSINESS 


With The ONE Shoe Line That Serves 
Everyone from Baby to “Pop” and “Mom”! 

™* Only 8 orders a day 
js can make you up to 
$32.00 a day, 
$180.00 a week, 
$600.00 a month. 


It’s no trick at all to make big 
money full or spare time with 
America’s most comfortable 
shoes. Amazing new “‘Spring- 
Step’’ cushion design proves 
it by actual demonstration. 
Over 200 styles for men, wom- 
en, boys, girls and infants! 
Profits are BIG—repeat orders 
sure and easy. No experience 






Amazing 2-Minute 
Demonstration 
Does Your Selling 
Job for You FAST! 





wooded. . Ne i oy ag Every. 1 Give Producers 
es aed vag ee, including | Their Own Shoes 
finest sales outfit and actual 

demonstrators! Send today for | AS A BONUS! 
Free Outfit. 





ORTHO-VENT SHOE CO. soe, Virginia, 








DIRECT TO YOU ...EASY TERMS 
Genuine Rockdale Monuments and 
Markers. Full Price Si yee end vy 
Seeeetes = HONEY BACK: 
pay mpare our low 
prices. Write fi for FREE CAT. 


ROCKDALE MONUMENT co. 
DEPT. 375 + JOLIET, ILLINOIS 











For Your Favorite Fotos . . 
“IT’S DARLING” 
Fast service, fine quality 
developing and printing. 

8 exposure roll, 50¢; 12, 65¢ 
Mail your film today to 


DARLING STUDIOS 


Dept. PK Box 1221 
MOBILE, ALABAMA 
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Thanks to Red Cross, little Debbie 
slept—and lived—through a tornado 


After the tornado 
...safe and sound 


The tornado had shocked all St. Louis with 
the tragic toll of disaster. 

. . » Somewhere under the ruins of her 
family’s home was little Debbie. Red Cross 
found her—fast asleep—and cared for her 
until she could be reunited with her family. 

Wherever disaster strikes, Red Cross is 
on the job, helping to make good things 
happen. This year—give all you can, 


Good things happen 
when you give 





For the Littlest Folks 





Easter 


Egg 
Trees 


By Miss Kate 


Tus month we will cel- 
ebrate Easter. I am going 
to show you how you can 
make some Easter decora- 
tions. You will want to 
give them to people you 
love. 

First, we are going to make an 
Easter egg tree. Then, we will 
make some Easter egg birds. Ask 
all the members of your family to 
join in the fun. They will enjoy 
decorating eggs to hang on the 
tree, 


Easter Egg Tree 

The tree, itself, can be a small 
tree branch or bush which is firm- 
ly planted in a good-sized flower- 
pot. (Hard-packed dirt or a mix- 
ture of plaster filler and water will 
hold the tree branch firmly in 
place.) 

After tree is “planted,” cut ends 
of the branches, shaping it like a 
small tree. To add glamour, gild 
the tree and paint the flowerpot. 
Now, hang decorated eggs from 
the tree on loops of Cellophane 
tape. 

Although hard-cooked eggs can 
be decorated, it’s a good idea to 
empty the eggshells. To blow the 
eggs, make a small hole at each 
end of the egg. Hold the egg over 








Having an Easter egg tree is an old Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch custom. 


a bowl and blow gently. When 
the shell is empty, rinse it with a 
bit of cool water. Let the shell 
dry. 

When you decorate the eggs, 
remember that you can use: dyes, 
water colors, colored plastic tape, 
flowers, ribbon, sequins, beads, 
buttons, or anything bright and 
pretty. You can attach many pret- 
ties to the eggs. 


Easter Egg Birds 
These colorful 
birds are easy to 

make. Dye some 

eggs bright colors. 
es Then attach small 

feathers for wings 

and a tail. The feath- 
ers can be taken off an old hat. Or 
you can use pleated, colored tis- 
sue or crepe paper for wings and 
tail if you don’t have feathers. 
Tape on a neck and head made of 
construction paper. Draw on the 
eyes. Now, you are ready to put 
your bird on a limb. (See sketch.) 
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Gold Ribbon Winner at Alabama State Fair 
gives you her recipe for 


Apple Orchard Delight 


“I made up the recipe myself,” says Mrs. Jacob 
Schuelly of Birmingham, who won the 
new gold ribbon for the best 
yeast baking at the Alabama 
State Fair. ‘And it really 









Inspiring thoughts 
from our poets 


































This I Learned 
By Grace V. Watkins 


The Still Small Voice of God 
By Mabel Clare Thomas 


The voice of God that speaks to me 





I said, “Because he bears a 





2 load went over big . . . with my 
iets psa Of grief already in his husband and the judges at the 
Needs no thunder tones to reach heart, fair. I think you'll like it, : 
My eager, listening ear. I shall not mention mine to too. Just be sure to use Fleischmann’s 
; b : J him, Active Dry Yeast. Most of us prize- 
Be still my heart; be calm my soul; _— keep eee inti Gotths depend on Pistichtaaiit’s 
My prayer, though but a thought, apart. It’s so fast rising and easy to use your 


Js answered when I pause to heed baking’s bound to turn out well.” 
The wonders faith hath wrought. 


Speak, Lord, and teach me how to hear 


But then I learned that he 
who hears 
The sorrows someone else 4 





eww anew erese 





, : has known { Apple Orchard Delight 
Thy still small voice and know Finds warm and healing |  pastage Fislechmane’> 9s cep cheer | 
The comfort of Thy presence, therapy — | Active Dry Yeast 2 teaspoons cinnamon 
Wh I That helps him bear his Y4 cup warm (not hot) water 14 cups canned drained apple slices 
erever 1 May go. own. | 1 cup milk, scalded ¥Y cup broken walnuts or pecans 
2 tablespoons shortening Y4 cup raisins 
2 tablespoons sugar Y, cup diced maraschino cherries, 
1 teaspoon salt well drained 
en 1 egg, beaten 1 egg yolk, beaten 
a The New Day 3¥4 cups sifted flour 1 tablespoon water 
ell Gratitude By Loren Hobart — yeast in warm —. ea po as end ou roll. Place on aoe 
milk, shortening, sugar, salt; cool to luke- aking sheet, shape into ring. Brush wit! 
gs By Elaine V. Emans Fresh with the dew of the morning, pw te yeast — beaten cee. ap ro egg yolk and pro —- ee Let 
, ; radually stir in flour to make soft dough. _rise in warm place one hour. Bake at 
es, So many ways I never went, Bright with the rays of the sun; Beat vigorously until dough forms smooth, | 375°F. 30 minutes. Decorate with confec- 
De, I d Cool with the breeze of the dawn- satiny ball. Place in greased bowl, turn _ tioners” sugar icing, cherries, nuts. 
mm So many corners I never turne ing— once. Cover. Let rise in warm place until : 





double in size (about one hour). Place 


nd ee Migmeends, ial er dough on lightly floured board and roll 





Hope and the day are as one. 

















et- were meant Each day is new with its venture, into 12” x 18” oblong. Sprinkle with sugar- 

For me to take, and later learned, Each hour presenting a test, | Saal te ier shan Sodas aie, 

In taking them, I should have By trial does man have the knowing ! cherries, nuts over dough. Roll length- 

uted To learn which turning is best. 

ul em P ali For roads are constantly changing NR EP Po te a 
to mmany times, for my own @ 2 As years forever are new, 
me You held me back without a word, And peace you seek in the future 
ors. Icannot thank You as I should! Today should be sought within Our Progressive Farmer Platform 
val you. 
1gs 1. Richer lands for every farm. ft ivemees farming—meaning a 
th- 2. A home of beauty, comfort, and Wei bajanced income between d pouty 
Or convenience for every family. lus full gardens, corncri mo ye an - a 
tis- 3. A “Blue Ribbon Farm Family” in houses, and feed barns as the business 
and every home. 4 of every farmer. 
ers. 4. Modern farmin uipment. “Equality for iculture” in all 
2 of s dite legislation taxation, and education. 
the Qu lt i & “ wat pat woe 10. Fair prices for farmers, fair wages 
put oe ee a for labor, and fair profits for capital as a 


6. Every crop from purebred seed; 
every animal from a purebred sire. 


constant concern of economic policy. 
11. Love of the country community, 


” 1 Blocks 


By Betty Jones 


of church and school and Sunday schoo! 
of country hinge and os country sports 
recreation, 0 and music and art 
to enrich and ennoble life for everyone. 

















7. Support of farm organizations, 
farm and “yoo ome agents, and other agri- 


cultural agencies, and rural cooperative 
programs by every family. 





1841—Bright Stars is 
a favorite old pieced ° 
design. 


1840—Bluebell Block 
quilt pattern suggests 
a blue color scheme. 








Doctor’s Eombinaian of Ingredients 
Stops Stomach Gas Before it Starts 


Thousands of people who suffered for years from | lizers often does, Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dis- 
gassy stomach, heartburn, belching after meals and — Promotes more normal stomach activity. 
other symptoms of acid indigestion now report ‘aken regularly, it tones up your digestive sys- 
wonderful relief, thanks to a ager gp formula ee. and hel; iu avoid gas pains, heartburn ad 
developed by a@ prominent doctor and known as | sour stomach. Once vane stomach is working prop- 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Dmg oy — > you can eat whet like without deren. 
Containing not just one or two, but a special why suffer? Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
combination of 7 ingredients, this famous medi- | Discovery has helped so many a that over 38 
i h gas before it starts. | million bottles have been sold it at 
the delicate a of | druggist’s today in hn ge or tablets. M, lomay Gack 
When answering advertisements be sure to say “‘! 


ich, as too frequent use if aot entirely satisfied. 
saw your advertisement in The Progressive Farmer.’’ 


KILLS 


WITH WARFARIN 
saves up to 69c Ib. 
Insist on Rat-Nip REDI-BITS with 
Warfarin. Guaranteed full strength 
in Fresh-Protek bags. 1 Ib. only 
$1; 1% Ibs. $1.39. You can’t buy 

better. Why pay more? 
Get Rat-Nip Paste for killing rats 


























1844—Trellis Rose. 
This applique design 
will look nice on pil- 
lows, too. 


1843—Cross Stitch is 
a good design for be- 
ginning quilters. 





1842 — Coronation is 
mother pieced pat- 
tm. Pretty in prints. 


Worry of 


FALSE TEETH 


Stopes or Irritating? 
one: Sa be. em Ramer go A pecan Seine ae 
Pp’ or w when you ea 
nda a I a yo ge su Tubs plousant powder Ep a 
Also get ws - remarka ort and aeou 
bY u % e 
G AS A Cor = is elle oe moles, gophers: gooey, by holding plat eget mee re army: W o Gumny, 
SS Goaranteed kills. Only 98¢- {non-acid) ad Get FASTEETH at drug — 





Order any of the quilt blocks shown here by name and 
number for 15 cents each from: Betty Jones, Home Depart- 
ment, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Ala. 
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“I turn little pigs into 


BiG PROFITS 
with Security's Pork Production Program” 


Hog raiser after hog raiser tell us the Security Pork Production Program 
saves pigs for market and pays off in tons of profitable pork. 


0-75 Ibs.—SECURITY PIG STARTER gets pigs off to a good start. 
Highly palatable, providing antibiotics, vitamins, minerals and readily 
digestible nutrients for rapid growth. 


75-125 Ibs.—SECURITY PIG GROWER piles gains on top of early 
gains and prepares pigs for fattening. Amply meets the energy, pro- 
tein, vitamin and mineral requirements of growing pigs. 


125 Ibs. to market—SECURITY BIG HOG FEED produces the maximum 
amount of high quality, flavorful pork in the shortest possible time with 
a minimum amount of feed. Builds big frames and gets proper finish. 


Security Production Programs are built for Southern conditions, by the 
South's oldest feed manufacturer with over 50 years of research and 
experience. For further information on any Security Program, write 


SECURITY MILLS, INC. 
Knoxville, Tenn. Mills in Jacksonville, Tampa, Royston, Ga., Climax, N. C 


SECURITY FEEDS 


Profit-Making Production Programs 


HHNMMHNANNONANH 
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Automatic Feeding. 


Low broiler and egg prices have forced many 
Southern poultrymen to throw away their feed SCOOps, sa’ 
To keep production cost at rock bottom, they in. | TI 
stalled fully automatic feeding equipment to save time, pe 
feed, and back-breaking labor. 
Mechanized feeding equipment can be used efficiently | Ch 

by both small and large operators. Wilbert P. Myers 4 ye: 
Rockingham County, Va., installed a bulk bin so § cay 

that feed would automatically flow into mechanical § Mr 
feed hopper. Feed is then carried to 2,000 layers, §f fee 












no one handles it. onl 
12 

car 

stay 

swi 

for 

Wooden bulk bin lst 
is permanent part figu 
of house. It holds bins 
7 tons of feed. and 
Here Mr. Jetton $35 
checks feed supply, hin 








Automatic feeder is set to operate with 
time clock. When feeder begins to run, it 
stimulates birds to eat. Mr. Jetton grows 
out 12,000 broilers per batch in house. 






Feed flows by gravity into automatic hopper. Mr. Jetton 
reports no problem with “feed clogging’ in wooden bin. 
Sides remain slick and clean from sandpaper action of feed. 





































By DICK HUMPHREY 


linwoosts Profits 


d many “In addition to saving $5 per ton on feed delivered,” 
scoops, | says Mr. Myers, “I save half an hour of labor each day.” 


they in. This amounts to 183 hours or about 23 eight-hour days 
ve tim r year. 

r With automatic feeding equipment, Maxie Johnson, 
ficiently Chesterfield County, S. C., grows out 125,000 broilers a 


Myers year with the help of only one man. “I have one 10,000- 


« bin s9 | capacity house that does not have automatic feeders,” said 
chanical Mr. Johnson. “It requires about a third of my time to 
) layers; feed birds in this house.” At this rate, Mr. Johnson would 
only have time to keep 30,000 broilers, but he cares for 
125,000 with mechanical feeders in his other houses. 
Many poultrymen are still using time-consuming feed 
carts and hand-scoops. For the person who plans to 
stay in the business, it’s time to replace that scoop by 
switching to automation. 
Bernard Jetton, Cullman County, Ala., had no plans 
for “hand-feeding” when he built his new broiler house 
; last year. House features a built-in bulk feed bin. He 
Ik bin figures homemade bins are a little cheaper than all-metal 
4 Poids bins. Total cost of house was $4,000. His automatic feeding 
feed. and watering equipment (including electric brooders) cost 
etton $3,500. Mr. Jetton believes he has a well-equipped, low-cost 
J supply. § house for producing broilers. If you are considering 


making your layer or broiler houses fully automatic, study 
Mr. Jetton’s set-up. 


aaa ie 





Cutaway drawing of 
Mr. Jetton’s 10,000 
square foot broiler 
house shows location 
of built-in bulk and 
automatic feeding 
equipment. Building 
is less cluttered than 
with hand-feeders, 
leaving more 

space for birds. 
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‘al bulk bins such as this may be installed outside old or 
ses. Note dotted outline at left. Electric-powered auger 
S feed from bin into house and automatic feed hopper. 





Mr. Jetton 
wooden bin. 
tion of f 











W. B. Shelton harvests more than 100 bushels of corn per acre on the progressive Huckaby 
farms near Union Grove, Alabama. 


By field-to-field comparison, Vertagreen proves 
itself: “worth more, because it does more!” 


During the 1958 growing season, W. 
‘B. Shelton, Union Grove, Alabama, 
harvested more than 22,500 bushels of 
quality corn from 225 acres—an im- 
pressive yield of more than 100 bushels 
per acre. Commenting on the fertiliz- 
ing method he used to get this high 
yield, Mr. Shelton said: “I fed. the 
corn with 400 pounds of Vertagreen 
4-12-12 per acre, and side-dressed with. 
70 pounds of nitrogen per acre.’ 

By field-to-field comparison, Mr. 
Shelton’s yields were far superior to 
the crops on the W. R. Huckaby 
property where ordinary fertilizer had 
been used. Mr. Shelton’s success with 
Armour Vertagreen was so outstand- 
ing that all other farmers there plan 
to use it during the next growing sea- 
son, both under their corn crops and 
cotton crops. 

Mr. Shelton is only one of thousands 





FERTILIZERS | 






There’s an Armour 
Fertilizer for Every 


of progressive farmers throughout the 
country who know that it isn’t how 
little a fertilizer costs, but how much 
it does that counts. And they’re dis- 
covering that Vertagreen is the com- 
plete premium fertilizer that’s worth 
more because it does more. Prove it to 
yourself. See your friendly Armour 
agent soon for Vertagreen. 


A portion of Mr. Shelton's fine stand of corn 
grown with Vertagreen. 


AMOUR 


ARMOUR AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
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man with a plan 


The man is your nearby Southern sales and service repre- 
sentative. His plan is to help you whenever he can, any way 
he can. Let our “man witha plan” make your job easier when 
you are shipping or receiving to, from or within the South. 


EJ SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 





Non-Syphoning Hog Waterers With A 








Name You Can Depend On = 
New models join 
Daisy's famous 










NEW! DAISY ONE-50 Non-Syphon- 
ing Baby Pig Waterer. Adaptable for 
every farrowing system. Low, cast-iron 
bowl. Attach to hose for easy 
cleaning or directly to water line. 












6 
Sr 


NEW! DAISY TWO-50 Non-Syphon- 
ing Hog Waterer for high production 
systems. Non-syphoning high pressure 
_valve, cast-iron bowl, aluminum lids. 
DAISY 50-A plus new non- . ; FY Pull-a-plug for quick, easy cleaning. 
syphoning high-pressure valve. ~~ Choice of three heating systems. 
Write for FREE literature and prices on the full Daisy line or see your dealer. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS : BOONE, IOWA 










NEW! DAISY 50-NS_ All the 
proven features of the famous 












ADDRESS CHANGED? if you have moved recently and are to continue receiving The Pro- 
gressive Farmer you must send us both your old address and your new one. Copies that have 
been mailed to old address will not be forwarded by the Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent by the subscriber. Avoid this expense by sending us your old address label together with 
your new address. It will take about six weeks to make this change, so write us today and 
your subscription will not be interrupted. Mail your letter to Circulation Manager, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 








IBMA APPROVED 


DIESEL 
MARINE 
INDUSTRIAL 
AIRCRAFT 


MOTORCYCLE 
COMMERCIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 





Ss 7. We as ob 8 = SO Sa 





YOCAM BATTERIES, INC. 


TAMPA - MIAMI - JACKSONVILLE 
PENSACOLA - ORLANDO, FLA. 
MOBILE, ALA. - COLUMBUS, GA. 


asx YOUR DEALER OR JOBBER 
WE OUTSELL ... BECAUSE 
WE OUT SERVE 
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New Two-Row Pattern 
Advised for Peanuts 


TRACTOR WHEEL SPACING 64" 
18" ——sk—Row SPACING 26" — 16" ——> 


hale eh, 





eeanu dee 
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By Vernon E. Miller 


HERE’s a new trick for growing 
peanuts—keep a flat bed and 
squeeze the two rows closer to- 
gether, but don’t change the 
wheel spacing of your tractor. 
This uneven row pattern has been 
developed by James L. Shepherd, 
agricultural engineer, Coastal 
Plain Experiment Station, Tifton, 
Ga. 

New pattern calls for tractor 
with wide front wheel spacing, 
but offers several advantages. 

' Added room between each pair 
of rows allows later dusting with 
tractor equipment and cuts down 
damage caused by driving over 
vines. Closer spacing of the two 
rows also helps at harvest, making 
peanuts easier to dig and shake. 
Narrower, better windrows result. 

If you have been using 36- 
inch rows, the new pattern calls 
for 32 inches between the two 
rows, but 40 inches in the wheel 
middles between each pair of 
rows. The 72-inch tractor wheel 


spacing stays the same as it was, 

If you have been using 32-inch 
rows with 64-inch tractor wheel 
spacing, rows would be 28 inches 
apart. This leaves 36-inch wheel 
middles between each pair of 
rows. 

Compared to usual spacing, 
this pattern discounts the 2 
inches of nonproductive space 
taken up by wheels and comes 
closer to equalizing productive 
space on each side of row. It is 
a result of studies aimed at deter. 
mining row and drill spacings that 
will give highest yields in mech- 
anized production. 

Though further work must be 
done, these studies indicate that 
two pairs of close-spaced rows 
between wheels 76 inches apart 
may be advised next year. Per- 
acre yields from this four-row pat- 
tern are expected to be even 
greater than last year’s 3,100- 
pound yields with the new two- 
row pattern. 


Georgia, Alabama Join 
in Peanut Promotion 


FOLKS will be seeing and hear- 
ing more and more about peanuts, 
since Georgia and Alabama pea- 
nut growers have joined in a pro- 
motion program. The two states 
produce nearly half of the peanuts 
grown in the U. S. Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Florida together har- 
vested 741,000 acres of peanuts 
in 1959. Total U. S. harvested 
acreage was 1,461,000. 

The new promotion program is 
two pronged: selling the quality 
and flavor of Southeast peanuts 
to manufacturers of peanut prod- 
ucts, and persuading housewives 
to use more peanut butter. Other 
areas have similar programs. 


Funds are raised by collection — 


of $1 per ton when crop is sold. 
Each state group, the Alabama 
Peanut Producers Association and 
the Georgia Agricultural Com- 
modities Authority, will control 
its own money, but both will work 
toward same goals. 

The two-state group will oper- 
ate test kitchens to develop new 
recipes; distribute films for tele- 
vision; send photos and stories for 
top consumer magazines, for syn- 
dicated food columns, and for 


women’s pages in the newspapets. 
“I feel that the promotion pro 
gram has already meant an @ 
crease of $7.74 per ton to peanut 
farmers for the 1960 crop ove 
the 1959 crop,” says A. J. Si 
tary, chairman, Georgia A 
tural Commodities Authority. @ 
creased consumption played a’ 
tal part in the supply situation, 
justifying such an increase.” 
Mr. Singletary also feels that 
increases will be made in the fu- 
ture because of superior-quality 
peanuts brought on by research 
angles included in the work of the 
Alabama Peanut Producers Ass0- 
ciation and the Georgia Agricul 
tural Commodities Authority. 
“Too,” he adds, “research into 
new uses of peanuts will in time 
open up new areas of sales.” 
The National Confectioners As 
sociation is also talking up the vir- 
tues of peanuts. It says Ameri- 
cans each year eat about 135 mil- 
lion pounds of peanuts in candy. 
The association adds that this 
stack of candy and peanuts is 
equal in food value to 540 mil 
lion pounds of beefsteak or 2,835 
million pounds of cheese. 


































You, too, can profit by stopping nematodes 


| ~« Nemagon 














SOIL FUMIGANT 
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rust be SOIL FUMIGANT”’ SOIL FUMIGANT" 
yi be: Reports Mr. Gene McQueen, Route 6, Reports Mr. C. W. Timmerman, Dawson, Georgia 

S apart Moultrie, Georgia “This season I treated with Nemagon soil fumigant. The 
eh E 2. “I think Nemagon soil fumigant is the difference between real test came off in 28 rows. The 28 rows treated with 
ae making a profit or not making a profit on nematode- Nemagon soil fumigant produced 2,535 pounds of peanuts; 
3,100- infested land. Since I started using Nemagon soil fumigant the untreated rows produced 2,131 pounds—a difference 
of 400 pounds per acre or $30 an acre more.” 


w two- I have had a perfect stand.” 











eS the Whether you grow cotton, peanuts or any oneofanumber _ be returned many times over in bigger yields of better 
s Ass0- of other crops you, too, can profit from the experience of quality crops. 

ae these top growers. Nemagon knocks out nematodes! Lets Get Nemagon soil fumigant today. Knock out nematodes 
ag you grow bigger, better crops and gain higher profits. before they have a chance to down-grade' your crops. See 
in time Nemagon soil fumigant is easily applied as a liquid in your pesticide dealer now. He’ll be glad to give you the 
Ss. gravity-flow equipment or as granules with conventional latest information on Nemagon soil fumigant. 

se = farm equipment. Once in the ground, Nemagon soil fumi- For Nematode control on tobacco, use the one and only 
Ameri- gant becomes a potent gas, killing nematodes asit spreads. D-D® Soil Fumigant. And, remember, 

35 4 Treatments are inexpensive—the cost of application will _for best results, read the label carefully. 

candy, 
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mots | SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


. 2,835 . AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION, SS Marietta Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia 
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MODERNIZE YOUR 
WATER SYSTEM 


TA -RiTE 


submersible or 
jet pump 








Why rely one more day on an out- 
dated pump that doesn’t give you 
nearly enough water for modern 
farming? Today’s farmers need a 
full-capacity STA-RITE jet pump 
T_T Sor submersible water system. You’re 
Ask about STA-RITE convenient payment plan 

sure of all the water you need— 
quick and quiet, and a million satis- 
fied Sta-Rite owners prove you’re 
money ahead. Call your local water 
system expert and insist on Sta-Rite. 
The coupon brings you the full story 
—why Sta-Rite pumps are better. 





STA-RITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
Delavan, Wisconsin 


Fees ee ee eo 5 asllieenellienendtiaamms li aaadllibienndandinmtlinenetinata mele teedeesdiaenadendiaiiala alienate cada se | 
g STA-RITE PRODUCTS, INC. 611 $. Sth ST., DELAVAN, WISCONSIN 1 
5 O Please send me complete details on Sta-Rite Jet pumps and Submersible water systems. ; 
$ © Also send information on irrigation and dewatering pumps. 4 
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ADDRESS CHANGED? if you have moved recently and are to continue receiving The Pro- 
gressive Farmer you must send us both your old address and your new one. Copies that have 
been mailed to old address will not be forwarded by the Post Office unless extra postage is 
sent by the subscriber. Avoid this expense by sending us your old address label together with 
your new address. It will take about six weeks to make this change, so write us today and 
your subscription will not be interrupted. Mail your letter to Circulation Manager, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, Birmingham 2, Alabama. 








WHATEVER YOUR SAW ... 


DYNA-LINK’S BIG THREE 
EXCLUSIVES .. GIVE IT ie 


GET-UP-AND GO! . 








Made by loggers... 
for loggers 







HERE’S WHY! 








CENTERLINE ROUTERS, 
with one-piece cutting 
tooth and guide tang, give 
greater chain stability 


PATENTED SIDE LINK 
CONSTRUCTION places 
operating load on raised 
shoulders of side links. 
and kerf on Chain —— is distributed more 
wandering chatter ly — over a greater 
are minimized. area. of 


& DYNA-LINK saw cnain 


Another fine product for forestry by ... 
DRAPER CORPORATION. . . Sales Subsidiary . . . BlueJet Corporation, Hopedale, Mass. 


STRAIGHT SHOULDERLESS 
RIVETS permit fast, easy 
removal or replacement 
of rivets — and re-use 
of side links. 
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Tools for Woodlands 


Chain Saws 


For longer and better service from your 
chain saw, stop trouble before it starts. 


By N. S. Youngsteadt 


As timber farming grows each 
year as a source of added income 
on our Southern farms, interest in 
tools to replace muscles in the 
woods grows in importance. A 
survey we made last fall indicat- 
ed that over 175,000 subscribers 
owned chain saws, and that with 
over 27,000 subscribers this would 
be their next equipment buy. The 
number of Southern farmers with 
chain saws has tripled in the past 
four years. 

These saws have been im- 
proved so much, and their costs 
reduced so markedly, over the 
past few years, that they are rap- 
idly becoming an indispensable 
piece of equipment even in small- 
er timber-cutting operations. 

From the many models and 
sizes of saws on the market, you 
can select one that fits the jobs 
you will be doing and suits your 
personal preference. Most saws 
offered are quality machines pro- 
duced by reliable manufacturers 
who are more than willing to 
stand behind their products. To- 
day, these manufacturers are go- 
ing into the field, finding out the 
main sources of trouble from both 
operators and dealer servicemen. 
They are using this knowledge to 
produce still better, aimost trou- 
ble-free equipment. 

Remember, a chain saw is a 
piece of precision equipment. 
Proper care and upkeep will as- 
sure better service and a longer 
life, and cut down on expensive 
repairs. Each manufacturer fur- 
nishes an operator’s manual for 
his saw. Following this manual 
can mean many more hours of 
trouble-free service. 


An improper fuel mixture and 
poorly sharpened chains are the 
major causes of trouble, says 
Howard Rose, service manager 
for Joe H. Brady and Assoc., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. The two-cycle, 
air-cooled engine used in chain 
saws needs a specific mixture of 
the proper oil and gas, as advised 
by manufacturer, to operate at its 
best. 

Use of ordinary automotive 
motor oil is just asking for trou- 
ble. High detergent oil produces 
heavy carbon deposits, in both 
motor and exhaust ports. This 
means a loss of power for both 
engine and saw. Remember that 
the oil in the fuel mixture is the 
engine’s only source of lubrica- 
tion. Using your saw for two days 
with the wrong fuel mixture may 
cause wear equal to two months’ 
use under proper conditions. 

Fuel must be clean and free of 


Clogged exhaust ports are caused by 
improper fuel mixture. Clean with 
small stick, or with screwdriver if 
care is taken not to scratch piston 
or rings. Fins at cylinder head should 
also be kept free of dirt. 





Poorly adjusted chain will cause ex- 
cessive wear on saw. Chain too tight 
will put strain on motor and chain, 
and heating may ruin temper of cut- 
ting teeth. Chain should be kept 
well lubricated. 





Dirty air filter element will cut down 
on air to carburetor, make engine 
run rough. Clean thoroughly by 
soaking and scrubbing in solvent. 


water. The gas and oil should be 
mixed in a suitable, waterproof 
container (not in the engine), and 
stored where conditions will not 
cause condensation of moisture in 
the can. Water in fuel causes 
shellaclike deposits within the 
carburetor, stopping up nozzles 
and other parts. If mixed fuel is 
allowed to stand, gas and oil tend 
to separate, and should be well 
shaken up before being used to 
refuel saw. 
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High-octane gas can also give 
you trouble. Use the octane rec- 
ommended by the manufacturer. 


The No. 2 culprit in causing 
poor operation is simply dirt. 
Keep your saw as clean as possi- 
ble. The air-cooled engine de- 
pends on fins around firing cham- 
ber to dissipate heat from the 
motor. Don’t let dirt and trash 
collect around these fins. 

Another place dirt gives us 
trouble is in the air intake for the 
carburetor. Filter elements should 
be kept clean to allow enough air 
to enter the carburetor, or else 
you cut down on proper fuel and 
lubricant distribution. 

The major engine adjustments 
that seem to give operators trou- 
ble are in the firing system and 
the carburetor. Don’t try to make 
engine adjustments without care- 
fully following operator’s manual. 

If you need to store your chain 
saw for any length of time, there 
are three simple steps you should 
take to protect the saw: 1) Drain 
all fuel from the tank. 2) Start the 
motor, burning up any fuel left 
in the carburetor. And 3) remove 
the spark plug and put a few 
squirts of light oil in the cylinder. 


Proper adjustment of the chain 
is of vital importance to the 
smooth operation of your saw. 
Running saw with chain too tight 
will put unnecessary strain on 
both the chain and the engine, 
and extreme heat from friction 
may cause loss of temper in the 
cutting teeth. Too loose a chain 
will cause excess wear on chain, 
will cause saw to cut crooked, and 
may damage bar supporting chain. 
Also, the chain must be kept well 
lubricated while in operation. 
Most saws have reservoirs of oil 
for this purpose. Use as directed 
in the manual. 

An improperly sharpened saw 
can make cutting difficult. A dull 
chain wastes power, cuts poorly, 
and wears out the saw. Most 
complaints about poor operation 
can be traced directly to poor 
maintenance of the chain itself. 


The best way to enjoy extend- 
ed trouble-free operation from 
your chain saw is to stop trouble 
before it starts. Follow these sim- 
ple rules and it will mean a longer 
operating life for your saw. 

* Use the proper fuel mixture, 
and make sure it’s clean. 

* Inspect your saw visually after 
each day’s use. Make sure there 
are no loose or broken parts, and 
check chain for adjustment and to 
see if it needs sharpening. 

* Keep your saw clean. Don’t let 
dirt collect on saw. Check filter 
and exhaust ports occasionally. 

* Don’t try to make your chain 
saw do a job it wasn’t designed to 
do. It’s a precision tool, don’t 
abuse it with rough handling. 

* Make a regular check of all 
operating controls, fuel tank, 
starter, chain and bar. Finding 


‘trouble early may save you an ex- 


pensive repair bill. 








MORE PROOF... 
IT PAYS TO FEED PURINA 


huck | 
Allen 


Charles M. (“‘Chuck’’) Allen 
of Jacksonville, Florida, is a 
fortunate man, for in 1957 he 
suffered a severe heart 
attack and was forced to 
“take it easy” for several 
months. While 
recuperating, Chuck 
thought a lot about 

the future. Finally, 

with the green light 

from his doctor, he 

had a 2500-capacity 
laying house constructed 
on his 35-acre farm. 
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Built 10,000-hen operation on good results 


“T figured I’d give the hen business a try,” that’s really what poultrymen are interested 
Chuck said. “Now we have 10,000 hens... in use it means more profit.” 

mostly breeders ...and a brooder house 
where we can raise 5000 replacements at 
a time.” 


Since his beginning, Chuck Allen has fed 
Purina. Why? “Because it helps us get good 
production, and in 1959 our average feed 
conversion ran only 4.3, while our hatch- 
ability averaged an excellent 88%. That’s 
hard to beat for breeders,’”” Chuck continued. 
“It all adds up to cheap egg production, and 





SEE YOUR PURINA DEALER 
FOR SERVICE 











Most Purina Dealers can handle small bag 
orders or large commercial orders in bulk. 
They know poultry and can talk to you 
about management, feeding, housing and 
disease prevention. For real farm service 
see your Purina Dealer with the Checker- 
board Sign. 











“We've found the Purina Controlled Feeding Program to be the most economical 
way to raise our replacements,” stated Chuck. “It costs us only $1.20 to raise 
@ pullet to 50% production.” 





FEED PURINA...FOR LOW-COST EGG PRODUCTION 
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Earl P, Mitchell, Sales Manager, Red Hat Feeds Division, Alabama Flour Mills, With an outstanding record of 5 years 
in feed sales and 8 years in sales management behind him, Mr, Mitchell sets the pace for the Red Hat sales organization, 
He keeps close personal contact by frequent visits in the field. 


How the Red Hat Sales Organization 
Contributes to Your Success 


Selling feeds is only one responsibility of the Red Hat sales organization. 
Your Red Hat representative is equally concerned with keeping you in- 
formed about the newer, more efficient methods of production which are 
being developed by Red Hat research. 

It is his responsibility to help you profit from new methods of produc- 
tion, distribution, management and marketing. From bulk feeding to pig 
palaces, from egg stations to cattle fattening, the Red Hat sales organiza- 
tion can offer a practical, more profitable program tailored to your 
personal situation. 

Red Hat representatives work closely with sales super- 
visors in the field throughout the territory and with the 
home office in Decatur, Alabama. Top management is 
also active in the field, and stands ready at any time to see 
you personally and discuss your problems. 


rd 






Your Key to Profits See your Red Hat representative 
soon for the feeds—and the services 


—that can be your key to profits. 
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To benefit by our guarantee of ads you must say “I saw your 
ad in The Progressive Farmer” when you place your order. 
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Patented Spinning Tire Drive 


ELIMINATES 
SHOCK! 


Saves Your 
Tractor! 


SIDE-WINDER has new, 
patented features that 
afford the best rotary cutter for 
your money. Friction Drive, specially 
designed heavy duty blade bolt, and hay 
cutting attachment which is standard equipment. 

SIDE-WINDER has less moving parts, requires less horse- 
power, costs less to own and operate. See your local dealer 
for a demonstration — no obligation! 


We will be happy to send FREE literature — just write us! 


SIDE )WINDER 













Friction Drive and Gear 
Box Models for Every 
Cutting Need. 









Manufacture 





d and Distributed by 


DEALER ASSOCIATES, INC Minden, 





La. 
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How We’re Improving 
Our Rural Schools 


To get these facts, we drove over 5,000 miles, personally 
interviewed and corresponded with more than 100 ex- 
perienced educators at local, county, and state levels. 


By Romaine Smith 


REGARDLESS of dissatisfac- 
tions, despite weaknesses, rural 
schools are getting better all the 
time. They are improving at a 
rapid pace because more people 
are interested and are actively 
helping to improve them. 

However, lack of interest is still 
our biggest problem. Until more 
parents, pupils, and citizens un- 
derstand these weaknesses and 
really want to eliminate them 
(even if it means more tax dollars), 
progress will be slow. 


What are other problems and 
weaknesses facing rural schools 
. . . and what are we doing to 
correct them? " 

Those mentioned most often 
are: poor attendance, need for 
qualified teachers, lack of funds 
and equipment; small schools, in- 
adequate guidance and _ testing 
programs; need for instructional 
supplies, lack of desire for learn- 
ing on part of students and par- 
ents, limited curriculum, too many 
dropouts at high school level. Still 
others are: decreasing rural popu- 
lation, resulting in fewer students 
and smaller schools; overempha- 
sis on athletics; lack of emphasis 
on scholarship; too little math, sci- 
ence, foreign language; need for 
more industrial arts. 

“Because of out-of-date tax 
structures, independent systems 
within counties, and too few real 
sources of taxes, many rural sys- 
tems are unable to add a supple- 
ment to the state salary schedule 
for teachers,” says Quinton Prince, 
principal of Sand Hill School, 
Carrollton, Ga. “Thus the more 
remote schools are often unable to 
compete for the best teachers.” 

Texas’ Charles T. Bitters feels 
that, “Our present weaknesses in 
rural schools are threefold: lim- 
ited curriculum, limited facilities, 
and low property evaluation.” 

“Alabama’s biggest rural school 
problem is securing and holding 


qualified teachers,” said Dr. Frank 
R. Stewart, state superintendent 
of education. 

A. P. Bennett, Mississippi's 
state supervisor of education, puts 
the emphasis on consolidation as 
he explains, “Some rural schools 
are just too small in enrollment to 
provide adequate educational op- 
portunities.” 

Dallas Herring of Rose Hill, 
N. C., believes that weaknesses in 
rural schools include “. . . lack of 
emphasis on scholarship, overem- 
phasis on athletics, outmoded vo- 
cational programs, inadequate 
curriculum; lack of guidance, lab- 
oratories, and libraries.” 

A recent study by E. Grant 
Youman of the University of Ken- 
tucky Experiment Station points 
up a very real problem—the high 
percentage of high school drop- 
outs. The study was made in But- 
ler, Metcalfe, and Elliott counties, 
Ky. Included were: 1) farm fami- 
lies, 2) part-time farm families, 
and 3) nonfarm families. Percent- 
ages of dropouts were as follows: 
farm families, 48%; part-time 
farm families, 33%; nonfarm fam- 
ilies, 28%. Chief reason given for 
dropping out of high school was 
“lack of interest.” 


Knowing one’s problems, weak- 
nesses, and shortcomings is the 
first step toward effecting a cure. 

Since we know many of our 
rural school problems, what are 
we doing about them? Most states 
are going toward larger schools 
through consolidation — bringing 
several small, weak rural schools 
together to form one large, strong 
school. Thus more math, science, 
foreign languages, typing, me- 
chanical arts, shop courses can be 
offered, and at more economical 
costs per pupil. 

Also, many schools are trying 
hard to keep teachers in the field 
for which they are trained: for 
example, a math teacher teaching 


Better Educated Men Earn More Money 


Years of Education 
Compl 


1957 Median Salary 
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4 or more 
years of college 
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DANUSER 3-POINT HITCH 


DIGGER y 

AND ; 

CRANE 

BOOM! ; 
A\ 





A NEW 3-point hitch Digger that lets you DIG 
DEEPER HOLES SITTING DOWN...as deep 
as 62” with many tractors! 


Digs straight holes in any terrain. Auger sizes 
4” to 24” with replaceable cutting edges and 
point. 7” and 14” extensions available. 

it's convertible too! Pull ONE pin...add a 
HOOK...it becomes a CRANE BOOM with 
hundreds of uses...lifting and carrying 
heavy loads, etc. 

Adapter Kits available for Tractors not 
equipped with 3-point hitches. Write today 
for complete information! 


DANUSER 


MACHINE COMPANY 


562-39 East 3rd Street, Fulton, Missouri 
“Contributing to Farm Mechanization” 
















VV W4), [ci gelteo) & 
for FARM and HOME! 


= LIFTS 3 TONS! 
uf PULLS POSTS! 
STRETCHES WIRE! 
WAGON BED HOIST! 


Hundreds of 
Other Uses! 


Amazing HANDYMAN jacks 
up trucks, tractors, wagons, or 
buildings; unexcelled as auto 
bumper jack; pulls posts, pipes, 
roots, small stumps; stretches 
woven or barbed wire fence; 
splices wire; makes hoist, clamp, 
spreader, etc. LIFTS, PULLS, 
PUSHES with 3 TON CAPAC- 
ie ITY. Hundreds of uses around 
m farm, home, garage. Simple and 
easy to use. One man can do 
work of ten. Sturdily construct- 
ed of railroad steel and malleable 
Will last 





i — 





iron. 4 ft. long—27 Ibs. 
years. 


MAIL Your Order NOW! 


ib Rush only $18.95 now for your 
HANDYMAN TOOL. F.O.B. Bloomfield, Ind. Actually a 
value. Shpg. wt. 28 lbs. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
mney back. MAIL ORDER TODAY! 
WSER-AGENTS WANTED! Demonstrate to Friends 
++» Your HANDYMAN Poys for Itself in a Few 
... and Additional Orders Pay You GOOD 
EXTRA CASH! Rush Name and Address for FREE 
Details! 





HARRAH MFG. CO., Dept. C-37, Bloomfield, Ind. 


WARN. HUBS 


-the name that means 


SELECTIVE 
DRIVE 





for 4-Wheel 
Drives 





goes on a farm truck! 


farms and ranches use more 4-wheel drives 

n any other business, and more of the 
whicles are equipped with Warn Hubs, 
oe. Of extra importance to you is the fact 
tat many Warn Hubs are mot traded in 
With the vehicle, but are put on the new 
tuck! They stop front <a: drag in 2 w.d., 
live gas, gears, tires,improve performance 
tad handling ease. They're built to last— 
flaranteed—proven. You can depend on it! 


WARN MFG. CO., INC, "'yrten,, Box 6064-PF 










math, a science teacher teaching 
science. This can best be done in 
larger schools. Some think con- 
solidation is a partial answer. 

Many new school buildings are 
under construction—some already 
in use. Too, it is encouraging to 
learn of teachers advancing from 
AB or BS Degrees to Master’s and 
Doctor’s. Some of this is coming 
about by in-service training. Co- 
operative arrangements are 
worked out between colleges, uni- 
versities, and state departments of 
education. We need more such 
opportunities. The National De- 
fense Education Act has helped in 
this connection — particularly in 
guidance and counseling. 

Curriculums have improved 
greatly. More courses in physics 
and chemistry have been added. 
This has been done by alternating 
physics and chemistry. One year 
chemistry is offered, the next, 
physics. 


More attention is being given 
to the quality and quantity of 
education—but still not enough. 

Many states now offer two 
courses of study in high school: 
a general course for students who 
do not plan to attend college, and 
a college preparatory course for 
those who do. However, we need 
to provide more practical instruc- 
tion for the first group—mechani- 
cal arts for boys and homemaking 
arts for girls. 

Libraries are being added. Im- 
proved standards for accreditation 
are being sought by unaccredited 
high schools. A better public re- 
lations job is being done; citizens’ 
committees are becoming more 
interested, better informed, and 
more active. Modern equipment 
and buildings are being provided. 
More and better trained supervis- 
ory personnel is being added. A 
closer working ‘relationship exists 
between administrative staff 
members in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools, and colleges. 
More emphasis is being given to 
guidance and testing programs. 
Public interest is on the upswing. 

Studies are being made aimed 
at improving rural schools: the 
small school study in Texas, the 
educational attainments and fu- 
ture plans of Kentucky rural 
youth, case studies showing prom- 
ising practices in rural life and 
education in Georgia, the North 
Carolina curricular study report 
by Southern States Work Confer- 
ence; state, regional, and national 
conferences of professional and 
lay groups are working toward 
numerous improvements in rural 
schools. 

Most states are in some stage 
of a self-analysis or self-appraisal 
study in which they are taking a 
good, hard, realistic look at them- 
selves. Out of these are coming 
valuable findings and action pro- 
grams. Collectively, we must all 
see that the best ideas are put into 
practice in our local schools. 


Editor’s note.—This is the first in 
a series of three articles on rural 
schools. 








DIéss UP 
TO THE JOB 


in work-tailored Lee Bib Overalls. They’re built with 
scores of “extras” you don’t find in other brands: No-Rip seams, 
shield back, stronger thread rivets, no-slip suspenders. Tailored 
to fit right, all over, for maximum comfort and safety. The fabric: 
exclusive Lee “Jelt®’ denim...longest-wearing known! Extra 
wear is woven in with extra yards of super-tough, tight-twisted 
yarn. Sanforized. Lee guarantees ’em: they have to satisfy you 
in every way, or you get a new garment...or your money back! 








Aedes Sib 


‘Work-tailored 


LEe 


Bib Overalls 


H. 0. LEE CO., INC., KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI ©1960 
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TRY THIS NEW HYBRID 
FORAGE GRASS 


ee & 


PRODUCE MORE TONS OF 
LIVESTOCK FEED PER ACRE 


% High feed value, palatable and 


nutritious 

% Up to 14% protein, 150,000 Units of 
Vitamin A 

%& Good sugar content, all livestock like it 

%& Growers report cheap beef gains, high 
milk production 

%* No bloat reports after 3 years of/ 


grazing 


% Perennial type plant, easy to grow, 
drouth resistant 


Growers say —’’Best 
forage crop we’ve ever 
tried, beats anything!” 


This new high-production strain of 
Sorghum Almum Grass was introduced 
from Australia just a few years ago. In 
the last two years, stockmen in every 
part of the nation have tried it with out- 
standing success. Plantings on both irri- 
gated and dry land show high production 
on — different types of soils, from 
clay to blow sand, under a wide variety 
of growing conditions. 


Grows from 5 to 14 feet tall. Leaves 
are broad, shiny-green, rich in vitamins. 
At proper cutting time, stalks are succu- 
lent, tender and sweet. Makes an ideal 
forage that all livestock like. Yields heavy 
tonnage — up to 30 tons.or more of en- 
silage, 8 to 12 tons of hay per acre are 
reported. 


Hundreds of enthusiastic letters from 
Florida to Oregon, New York to Cali- 
fornia say —“Everything you said it was,” 
“It’s the coming hay in our part of the 
country,” “Beats anything we’ve ever 
tried,” “Best pasture I’ve ever seen,” “In- 
creased both our milk production and 
cream test,” “Cattle go for it like kids 
eat candy.” 


“Most promising new crop 
to reach the U.S. since alfalfa,’’ 
Find out for yourself how this new 
forage grass can fit into your livestock 
program on your own farm or ranch. 
Takes only 142 to 4 Ibs. of seed per acre, 
produces tons of feed. Many reports of 


good crops “where nothing else would 
grow.” Don’t delay, order your seed now! 


ORDER NOW FOR SPRING PLANTING 


Special 5-Acre Test Offer, with Grower's Bulletin 
(10 Ibs.) Postpaid im U. $...........cccccssescseee $12.95 
Stockman’s 12-Acre Grazing Test, with Grower's 
Bulletin (25 Ibs.), Postpaid $29.95 


(Prices subject to change without notice.) 


NEW MEXICO Seed FARMS 


P.O. Box 1010 — Clovis, New Mexico 
















MARTIN <= 
CYCLONE DUSTER 4 
2 and 4 Row 
Mule Dusters THE 
DUSTER 


for tobecce and cotton 
This is the mule duster that's built 
so rugged and simple that anybody 
can operate it. 

Check these features 
Heavy duty blower forge unit run 
ming in bath of oil. 

No belts or chains to shp or 
stretch. 
Cast-rron blower and gear house 
ang for long life 
Positive hopper agitation. 


Write to MARTIN MFG. CO., Fitzgerald, Ga., Box 389 
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Dairymen: 





Proceed With Caution 


WHAT would happen to your 
milk market if some morning you 
picked up the newspaper and 
read, “Washington, May 4: FED- 
ERAL AGENCY WARNS NA- 
TION’S HOUSEWIVES MILK 
SUPPLY UNSAFE DUE TO 
CONTAMINATION WITH 
DANGEROUS DRUGS”? 

This is not likely to happen. 
The main reason it won’t happen 
is the dairy industry has been 
forewarned of the crackdown on 
drug residues in milk. But should 
dairymen like yourself choose to 
ignore this warning, dairy farms 
could be as much in demand as 
cranberry bogs. 

A look behind the scenes will 
help clear the mystery over the 
current food contamination drive. 
There are very good arguments 
why drug residues should be re- 
moved from foodstuffs. One of 
the more spectacular arguments is 
the growing sensitivity of many 
individuals to penicillin. A -per- 
son who has developed a marked 
allergy to this antibiotic may be 
made severely ill by the slightest 
trace of penicillin in milk. Such 
people are no longer rare in the 
population. 


Another case for crackdown is 
the medical profession’s fear that 
continued exposure to small 
amounts of antibiotics may gen- 
erate more germs such as the 
deadly staphylococcus now caus- 
ing concern. This germ has be- 
come immune to an imposing ar- 
ray of miracle drugs. 

Then there are the potential 
dangers of damage occurring over 
long periods as the result of con- 
suming drug adulterants. It is 
possible that the cortisone-like 
drugs could produce progressive 
damage to the adrenal glands. By 
definition, drugs are chemicals 
that have an effect on living tis- 
sue. Not all of these effects are 
good. Usually, though, we tol- 
erate their bad effects in order 
to receive the benefits of their 
needed actions. But for milk con- 
sumers who do not need medica- 
tion, any drug is considered bad. 

But let’s look at an even more 
telling argument as to why you 
should heed this warning. Milk 
is considered to be the perfect 
food for infants, the ill, and the 
aged. For the hale and hearty 
it is considered a health food. Do 
you think it would sell as well as 
a drug vehicle for the lame and 
the halt? 


To start with, let’s clear the 
water. Penicillin is not the only 
drug they are worrying about. In 
fact, drugs are not the only chemi- 
cals they are worrying about. 
Sulfa drugs, antibiotics, or any 
other drug used to treat a milk 
cow ill from any cause is objec- 
tionable if her milk is sold while 


it still contains traces of the drug. 
I’m not sure, but this may even 
include turpentine applied to her 
navel. But boring her for hollow 
horn doesn’t count. 

Using a nonapproved insecti- 
cide on dairy animals is consid- 
ered a dastardly act under the 
law. Using a nonapproved disin- 
fectant to clean milk utensils may 
cause you to have a surplus of 
milk for the hogs. 


Let’s get specific about things 
that you should, or should not, do 
to keep your milk unadulterated. 

Probably the most common 
source of drugs in milk is from 
mastitis remedies. The intent of 
the law is not to stop you from 
treating cows for mastitis, but to 
encourage you to observe certain 
precautions. The following check 
list will help you: 


& When treating mastitis by in- 
fusing drugs into the udder, at 
least six milkings should pass fol- 
lowing the last treatment before 
milk is saved from the cow. Some 
drugs may remain in the udder 
even longer. 


® When treating cows for any 
cause by injecting drugs into the 
muscle or vein, at least four days 
should elapse before saving the 
milk. Some types of long-acting 
antibiotic preparations may re- 
quire as long as eight days to dis- 
appear completely from the milk. 


> Drugs given to a lactating ani- 
mal by mouth will also be ex- 
creted in the milk. Unfortunate- 
ly, the period of time is so varia- 
ble for different forms and types 
of drugs that no safe waiting pe- 
riod can be set as a guide. Con- 
sult your veterinarian about any 
drug to be used. 


& Do not use any insecticide on 
your milking herd, or in the dairy 
barn, that is not specifically ap- 
proved for that purpose. DDT 
will produce a residue in milk 
when sprayed on the animals. 


& Do not use any disinfectant on 
udders or milking equipment that 
has not been approved by the 
supervising department of health. 


& Ditto for cleaning agents used 
around milking machines or uten- 
sils. 

Stringent regulations on the use 
of drugs for dairy animals call for 
an entirely new look at some of 
the common disease problems in 
dairy herds. More and more, pre- 
vention must be practiced rather 
than treatment. Why not make 
this stumbling block into a step- 
pingstone toward a sound disease 
prevention program in your dairy 
herd. Go talk it over with your 
veterinarian today. 

C. M. Patterson, D.V.M.., 
Texas Extension Veterinarian. 


HYPRO 


PISTON PUMP 


















Mounts on tractor 
PTO (Belt-drive 
model also avail- 
able) 







Delivers over 10 
per min. at 400 
pressure (600 rpm) 






Handles all agricultural chemicals including 
powder suspensions, insecticides, aromatic 
solvents. Compare with piston pumps cost- 
ing $150 or more! 

Ppreeesessosoeooessooouceseress® 

& Hypro Engineering, Inc. Dept. 24E 1 

# 707 - 39th Ave. NE., Minneapolis 21. Minn, ! 

a Please send a catalog on your piston pumps, 4 





r 
a Name 
| 


® Address 


a My local 
' dealer is: 














“OLD RELIABLE” 


DELTA POWERlite_ 


MILLIONS SOLD! “& 
Shoots brilliant, 800- ff 
ft.spotlight from the § 
side, widespread { 
floodlight from the 
top. Sturdy, econom- 
ical—so very handy. 
6-Volts. Only.. $6.15 


SR saints sass TU 

uty ing spot. i 

red light. Dual switches. Menasan 
twin-pack 6-V. battery. From $7.95 


POWER-KING 

Light to spare! Powerful 1/4-mile 

beam. Adjustable head. 12-Volts. 

Space for 2 spare bulbs. .... $7.25 
Prices are list without batteries. 


Deltaxcnsin 


DELTA ELECTRIC CO., 327 W. 33rd St., Marion, Ind. 










Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 





NEW 
22 


6-SHOT 
REVOLVER 


"12.95 22 short & long ammo. 


0. 

This sensational NEW 6-shot Rosco Vest Pocket .22 long 
revolver would be a tremendous value at 3 times its price. 
Made in W. Germany, it is a tight, well-made, exceedingly 
accurate handgun. Fires easy-to-get Win., Rem., Westerm 
& Peters .22 Long & Short ammo. Features side gate 4 
ing, trigger adjustment, screw-in ejector rod. Has STEE 
RIFLED BARREL with blade front sights. Easy and fun to 
shoot. Terrific for target shooting, varmint hunting or #& 
a home defense weapon. Only $12.95. Leather nae 
$2.25. 100 rds. of .22 short ammo $1.30. Shipped F.0.B. 
Los Angeles, express charges collect. Send cash, check o 
M.O. COD’s require $7.50 deposit. Satisfaction — 
teed. Purehasers must be 18 years old. Res. of L.A. 

vicinity Po purchase at our sto 


tore. 
PORT TRADERS, INC., t. PF-4 




















Dept. 
1221 S. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. 
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Here’s how to make your sprayer 
perform properly on different 
cotton spraying jobs. Are you miss- 
ing any of these ways that will 

wii save you time, labor, or money? 


Mosr important development of cotton pest- 
control application equipment in recent years has 
been the low-volume sprayer. This is one piece of 
equipment that you can use for all your cotton 
spraying jobs—1) disease control, 2) pre-emergence 
weed control, 3) post-emergence weed control, 4) 
tractor. §f Jay-by weed control, 5) insect control, and 6) de- 
foliation. 


Buying a sprayer for just one job may be too 

10 expensive if you have little use for it. But a sprayer 

400 fo that can be used for several jobs may be economi- 

ee cal. Basic parts of your sprayer (pump, strainers, 

uding hoses, pressure regulator and gauge, and tank) are 

— the same for all uses. Details for doing these jobs 

are given here. However, not all of the advised 

“samy nozzle types, sizes, arrangements and methods of 
| | mounting are shown. 

gal For details of basic sprayer and use in pre- 


H emergence and post-emergence weed control, see 
| | ‘I Grew Cotton With Three Hours of Hoeing,” 
—! March issue. 
1 
1 





Six jobs for yur COTTON SPRAYER 


By TOM CORLEY, Associate Agricultural Engineer, Auburn University-USDA 


DISEASE CONTROL 


In applying fungicides to control seedling dis- 
eases, the object is to treat soil through which the 
seedling will grow. This means that chemical must 
be mixed with the soil from seed level to soil sur- 
face in a band % to 2 inches wide. 

Nozzle type: hollow cone or fan. Pressure: 35 
to 60 p.s.i. Number of nozzles: two per row. Ar- 
rangement: one nozzle spraying directly on seed in 
the furrow, one nozzle spraying soil as it is thrown 
into seed furrow (Fig. 1). Application rate: 10 to 16 
gallons per acre. 





Two- nozzle ditdagjannnd mixes feipictde 
with soil at planting. 


Fig. 1 


LAY-BY WEED CONTROL 


Object is to treat the entire soil surface. Apply 
chemical after last cultivation when row and middle 
are free of weeds. 

Nozzle type: fan (even-pattern or light-edge) or 
flooding. Pressure: 20 to 60 p.s.i. Number of noz- 
zles: one or two per middle. Arrangement: suspend 
nozzle or nozzles in the middle between rows, place 
close to the ground, and direct to cover the entire 
ground surface. If using just one nozzle, it must 
point back at an angle in order to cover 40-inch 
width and still be low enough so spray does not 
cover lower limbs. (Fig. 2). Special equipment: 
flexible boom drops to support nozzles in middle 
between rows (Continued on page 115) 


Fig. 2 Nozzles must be low for lay-by weed control. 











Total Insurance in Force $1,676,109,717 
1959 Increase in Insurance in Force $185,462,790 

Total Resources $289,248,845 
Flashing 1959 Increase in Resources $27,049,850 When a man has provided financial 
m $7.95 FINANCIAL STATEMENT security for his family, he has dis- 
1/4-mile DECEMBER 81, 1989 charged a responsibility which is basic 
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alia Guaranteed Real Estate ‘edema é to the Ireedom we enjoy. Ours is a 


U. S. Government Bonds . 


SECURITY 
and FREEDOM %. 


- $152,788,260.62 
- _34,405,463.63 











Total U. S. Direct and 
Guaranteed Obligations . 


. $187,193,724.25 
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2 plowed site that was cultivated after 
RCH _ This feature is prepared planting, 45% were alive after a sum- 
i tcESEA = by the Agricultural mer drouth. ee 
= Experiment Station, Seven years after planting, there are 
YOU CAN USE = po an University few established trees on all sites. Aver- 
= ; age height on untreated areas is 12 


feet and on planted furrows, 16 feet. 
Growth on prepared site averaged 23 
feet. 


periment Forest. Survival after one 
growing season was 16% on unpre- 
pared sites, and 23% where seedlings 
were planted in plowed furrows. On a 


YELLOw poplar planted in old seri- 
cea fields had poor survival in Alabama 
tests. Plantings were made in 1953 in 
an old sericea field at the Fayette Ex- 


* o * 


The chinch bug, a small black bug 
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SEVIN is the powerful new insecticide that controls all 
major cotton insects. SEVIN gets them all except mites, 
and it’s compatible with miticides. 


SEVIN is available as a sprayable material or in dust 
formulations, for use in either airplane or ground appli- 
cators. Spray or dust with SEVIN for highly-effective, 
long-lasting protection. 


SEVIN controls insects that have developed resistance 
to other insecticides, because SEVIN has a new and 
different chemical structure, unlike the phosphates, 
chlorinated hydrocarbons and arsenicals. SEVIN gets 
hard-to-kill weevils, worms and fleahoppers that other 
insecticides cannot control. 


SEVIN is less toxic and safer to use than most other 
insecticides. It is less hazardous to men and animals. 
Custom applicators report no “burning out” when they 
use SEVIN. Workers can get back in the field immedi- 
ately after application. 


SEVIN is stable in storage and compatible with other 
spray or dust materials except alkalies such as lime. 
SEVIN offers you more advantages than other cotton 
insecticides. Give your crop better protection this year. 
Spray or dust with SEVIN. 


UNION CARBIDE CHEMICALS COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation * 30 East 42nd Street * New York 17,.N. Y. 


Si Site], | 


for Vsisiie] = 





Sevin and UNIoNn CarsivE are registered trade marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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with white wings, is a serious peg 
of St. Augustine grass lawns in Ala. 
bama. Ten pounds of DDT 
acre as sprays or granules applied 
to sods in mid-June 1959 gaye 
control throughout the summer jp 
Mobile. There was no indication 
that this insect was becoming te. 
sistant to DDT. A new compound, 
Zytron, at 20 pounds per acre 
was also effective all summer. 
Diazinon, VC-13, and other phos. 
phate compounds were effective 
for about one month after appli. 
cation. 
o * o 


Use of poison baits shows prom. 
ise of being the safest and one of 
the best methods for killing jm. 
ported fire ants. Exciting results 
have been obtained in testing of 
bait materials in Alabama. 

A 40-acre block of pastureland 
heavily infested with fire ants was 
treated with Kepone-peanut but- 
ter bait last fall. Thirty days after 
application, not a single active ant 
mound was left in the field. Pea. 
nut butter containing one-eighth 
of 1% Kepone was the most effec. 
tive of more than 400 baits tested, 
The bait mixture was loaded in 
soda straws and distributed over 
the experimental area. Six pounds 
per acre was enough for 100% kill, 

Further research is being done 
to seek more practical methods of 
application and to determine pre- 
cautions necessary for safety of 
wildlife and domestic animals. 

cod o o 


Unsatisfactory control of boll 
weevils was noted last year in sey- 
eral areas of Alabama by mid-July. 
Laboratory and field studies con- 
firmed the presence of weevils re- 
sistant to insecticides normally 
used for control. 

Boll weevils collected from the 
Plant Breeding Unit, Tallassee, in 
1959 were about a hundred times 
harder to kill with endrin than 
were comparable weevils collected 
at Auburn in 1957. Other chlorina- 
ted hydrocarbon insecticides that 
usually are effective for weevils did 
not control those collected at Tal- 
lassee. Varying degrees of resis- 
tance were present in boll weevils 
from certain areas of Pike, Hous- 
ton, and Macon counties. Weevils 
from other areas of the state were 
readily killed by chlorinated hy- 
drocarbon insecticides. 

o = cod 


Sweet potato yields are greatly 
reduced for each week planting is 
delayed. In Auburn research over 
a five-year period, yield reduction 
for each week of delay became 
greater as the planting season pro- 
gressed. Planting dates were April 
1, May 1, and June 1. 

For each week of delay during 
April, No. 1 grade yield was re- 
duced 5.6 bushels per acre and to- 
tal marketable yield, 12.6 bushels. 
In May, each week of delay re- 
duced No. 1 yields 11 bushels and 
total marketable yields 17.5 bush- 
els. 

Fertilizer consisted of 900 
pounds of a mixed grade. Spacing 
was 12 inches apart in 36-inch 
rows. 
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Black 
day for 
black 
Crows 


...you’re 
afield with 
a Savage 24 


The 24 is a must for experienced 
sportsmen, in camp, on the trail or 
fishing. Ideal first gun for the begin- 
ner—offers the fun and utility of both 
kinds of shooting: rifle and shotgun. 


Asa .22 caliber rifle, it is accurate and 
efficient for small game and varmints. 
A flick of the selector button—you’re 
ready for crows or feathered game 
with a .410 shotgun! 


NEW MODEL 24-M upper rifle 
barrel chambered for 22 Magnum 
cartridge. Regular model 24 handles 
22 long rifle, long or short. Both mod- 
els have lower shotgun barrel that 
shoots 3” and 2%” .410 gauge shells. 


Write for your free catalog of Savage, 
Stevens and Fox firearms. Savage 
Arms Corporation, Chicopee Falls 21, 
Mass. All prices subject to change. 
Slightly higher in Canada. 









GENUINE MARBLE and GRANITE 
Lettering and Foot stone. Freight Paid, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Catalog FREE 


ALLSTATES MONUMENT CO. 
Station F-7 Atlanta 6, Ga. 





John R. eg 
Old Reliable 
WASH soothes, 


— cleanses, and re- 
res] At drug stores. 












shes d eyes. At 
DICKEY DRUG CO., Bristol, Va. 


Six Jobs for Your Cotton Sprayer 
(Continued from page 113) 


INSECT CONTROL 

In applying cotton insecticides, 
the object is to get thorough cov- 
erage of the cotton plant. A fine 
spray with small droplets is best. 

Nozzle type: cone or fan (most 
states specify cone nozzles). Pres- 
sure: 30 to 80 p.s.i. Number of 
nozzles: one to three per row, de- 
pending on plant size and nozzle 
arrangement. Most states recom- 
mend three nozzles per row for 
cotton more than 2 feet tall. Texas 
has had good results with one 
nozzle directly over the row. Ar- 
rangement: when three nozzles 
per row are used, place one noz- 
zle directly over the plants and 
one on each side 6 to 10 inches 
below overhead boom. Position 
all nozzles 6 to 12 inches from 
cotton plants (Fig. 3). Applica- 
tion rate: 6 to 10 gallons per acre. 


DEFOLIATION 


In the application of defoliants 
and desiccants, the object is to 
spray each leaf with the correct 
amount of chemical. Improper 
nozzle size and arrangement often 
result in too much chemical on 
the top and outer leaves and not 
enough on the bottom leaves. 

Use nozzles that produce a 
coarse spray with large droplets 
to get better penetration and 
more uniform coverage. 

Nozzle type: fan, flooding, or 
broadcast. Pressure: 20 to 50 p.s.i. 
Number of nozzles: one to seven 
per row, depending upon plant 
size and nozzle type and arrange- 
ment. 

For cotton less than 5 feet in 
height with normal foliage, one 
flooding nozzle per row, or three 
to five fan nozzles per row, or one 
broadcast nozzle per 8 to 10 rows 
will give good coverage. For un- 
usually rank growth, use one or 


ot 
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Fig. 4 One flooding nozzle 
for defoliation. 
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Fig. 3 One to 3 nozzles are 
used for insect control. 


two additional nozzles in the row 
middle. 

Arrangement: one flooding noz- 
zle 12 to 18 inches above plants 
in each row and spraying down- 
ward and backward at a 45-de- 
gree angle for cotton less than 5 
feet in height (Fig. 4). Add one 
or two flooding nozzles behind a 
shield in each middle for unusual- 
ly rank cotton; or one broadcast 
nozzle 36 inches above the plants 
for every 8 to 10 rows for cotton 
less than 5 feet in height (Fig. 5); 
or one to two fan nozzles above 
each row plus one to three fan 
nozzles on each side of the row 
(Fig. 6). Application rate: 12 to 
30 gallons. } 

The low-volume sprayer is not 
the only important piece of appli- 
cation equipment. Aerial applica- 
tors (dusters and sprayers) cer- 
tainly play an important role. 
Also, the tractor duster is still 
widely used for applying insecti- 
cides and defoliants. However, 
you can use the low-volume spray- 
er for all pesticide and defoliation 
work. 








Fig.6 This arrangement 
also works for defo- 
liating rank cotton. 


Fig. 5 Broadcast spray nozzle is used for defoliating rank cotton. 





Style and Beauty 
with Alcoa 
Rib Roofing 


NOW... 


Available in Alcoa 
Colorib Panels... 





Attractive Colors! 





Now Alcoa® Rib Roofing—the smart, 
modern, diamond-embossed roofing sheet 
—may be obtained in Colorib* panels 
. .. choice of seven exciting colors! The 
baked-on enamel colors make these panels 
equally adaptable for use on farm pole 
buildings and for beautifying the home- 
stead. Alcoa Rib Roofing is, of course, 
still available in natural aluminum finish 
—with a 30-year warranty against cor- 
rosion. 

Use Alcoa Rib Roofing in natural alu- 
minum finish or Alcoa Colorib Panels— 
in one of the seven new colors—for farm 
buildings, patio shades, carports, base- 
ment walls, garages, utility buildings .. . 
and many other related uses. 

For FREE additional information, 
write: Aluminum Company of America, 
1953-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


*Trademark of Aluminum Company of America 


; ALCOA 


ALUMINUM 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF Ameen 





Your Guide 
to the Best 
in Aluminum 
Value 













AGN BOI 





For exciting drama watch “Alcoa Presents’ every Tuesday. 
ABC-TV, and the Emmy Award winning “Alcoa Theatre’’ 
alternate Mondays, NBC-TV 
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After wind, flood, fire 
and lightning 00... 








~- your Butler 
building will 
still be there 


If you’ve ever taken a close look 
at a Butler farm building, you’d 
know why it keeps your grain 
safe and dry-—regardless of 
weather. Heavy steel structurals, 
permanently bolted to concrete, 
form the sturdy frame. Precision- 
formed, weather-tight panels fit 
so snugly they provide the pro- 
tection of a one-piece shell. Vir- 
tually indestructible, Butler 
buildings have weathered wind, 
flood, lightning and devastating 
fire. Butler is considered Amer- 
ica’s finest farm building for 
other reasons, too, like post-free 
interiors, high and wide doors, 
fast construction and easy ex- 
pansion. And, they can be fin- 
ished in colors to match your 
farmstead buildings. Get all the 
facts. See your Butler Builder for 
free literature. Ask him about 
Butler financing too. Or, write. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
7304 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. 


Manufacturers of Metal Buildings 
Equipment for Farming, Oil Transportation, 
Outdoor Advertising - Contract Manufacturing 


Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, 
Calif. ¢ Houston, Tex. « Birmingham, Ala. 
Kansas City, Mo. « Minneapolis, Minn. 
Chicago, Il. « Detroit, Mich. « Cleveland, 
Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and 
Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. * Washington, 
D.C. ¢ Burlington, ‘Ontario, Canada 
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Little Space, Little Work 
Lots of Beans 


By Bob Griggs 


How would you like to have a 
lot of beans all summer from one 
planting and without much work? 
If you have a sunny space in your 
garden or yard about 5 feet 
square, here’s how to do it! 

In the middle of the plot dig a 
hole 1% to 2 feet deep. Put in it 
a tall pole which will be at least 
6 feet above ground. Pack dirt 
around pole until it is steady. 

Move 4 feet out from pole and 
dig a foot-wide trench in a circle 
all the way around. It should be 
at least 12 inches deep, the deeper 
the better. 

Fill trench with well rotted ma- 
nure and soil. A 25-pound bag of 
sterilized sheep manure is fine, or 
use commercial fertilizer. Mix 
soil and manure or fertilizer well 
and break up clods of dirt. 

Plant pole string or pole lima 
beans about an inch deep in mid- 
dle of fertilized trench. After 
beans begin to put out runners, 
drive a small stake behind each 
vine. Run a string from it to top 
of pole. 

The spot under vines can be 


POLE AT LEAST, 
6 FEET TALL y/ | 








covered with pine straw or other 
mulch to control weeds and grass. 
If vines are properly fertilized and 
watered, they will bear all sum- 
mer. This method pays whether 
you have little or a lot of space. 

I tried this method with Ken- 
tucky Wonder beans in Douglas 
County, Ga., in 1957 and 1958. 
For two or three weeks during 
height of bearing period we gath- 
ered a peck basket every other 
day. There were fewer beans be- 
fore this period and when vines 
began to die. 


Gardenia Pest Easily Controlled 


SooTY mold on gardenia and 
privet can be controlled by killing 
white flies with oil emulsion (such 
as Volck) or oil emulsion with 
malathion. This mold grows on 
honeydew given off by the gnat- 
like insect. 

The adult is a tiny white fly 
that can be noticed when you 
shake leaves of an infested plant. 
Before becoming an adult, it is a 
clear, flat, oval scale on the bot- 
tom side of the leaf. 

Dr. H. H. Tippins, Georgia Ex- 
periment Station, says his studies 
show that the best times to spray 
are late spring or early fall. Oil 
sprays should not be applied 
when temperatures are likely to 
exceed 90 degrees or drop below 
40 degrees F. 

Under side of leaf should be 
covered with enough spray to give 


slight runoff. Two tablespoons oil 
emulsion and 1 tablespoon mala- 
thion, or 4% tablespoons oil emul- 
sion are used in each gallon of 
spray. 

Because the white fly saps their 
strength, infested gardenias can 
stand less cold than can plants 
that have been sprayed. 

Trithion can be used instead of 
malathion, says Dr. Tippins. How- 
ever, because it is more hazard- 
ous, he recommends i* only for 
commercial operators. 

Like B. W. Arthur and L. L. 
Hyche at Auburn, Ala., he also 
has had good control with sys- 
temics such as demeton (sold un- 
der the trade name of Systox) 
sprayed on foliage or. worked into 
soil. He feels this may have real 
possibilities for nurserymen, but is 
not safe enough for home use. 


Phosdrin Recommended for Pickleworms 


PHOsDRIN is the chemical now 
recommended to truck growers 
for control of pickleworm on can- 
taloupes. James E. Roberts, Geor- 
gia Experiment Station, found that 
0.5 pound per acre (25 pounds of 
2% dust) at four- to five-day in- 
tervals gave very good control. 
But he does not advise it for home 
garden use. 

One advantage of the chemical 
is that it breaks down quickly and 
does not leave residue on the 
product when it goes to market. 


It also seems to do a better job 
of aphid control than do other 
chemicals. However, phosdrin is 
dangerous to use if you do not 
follow directions of the manufac- 
turer. You must wear a mask 
when using it. 

Recommended pickleworm con- 
trol for home gardeners in Geor- 
gia: 1% lindane or 5% malathion 
dust at 20 pounds per acre; six 
applications at four- to five-day 
intervals after plants start to 
bloom. Vernon E. Miller. 








Better horse care 
begins with Absorbine 


For farm, ranch or pleasure horse—no 
liniment made can touch the all-round 
good job that Absorbine does for you, 
Used directly on swollen tendons and 
tender areas, it draws the soreness out, 
Used as a wash after a workout, 
Absorbine helps horses cool out and 
keep sound and fit. 

Buy it as an astringent, 
conditioner and gentle anti- 
septic. The large, long- 
lasting bottle is still only 
$2.50 at any druggist’s. 


ABSORBINE 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Amazing 100-Year-Old Gypsy Bait Oil 


MAKES FISH BITE 


COST 

















8s eg ma PROVE IT REALLY WORKS! Look at 1295 Ibs. fish, 

is hard te catch smeli-feeders landed by Roy Martin 

p= = paves Fla. Gypsy Fish Bait Oil used on all bait. Hundreds 
of pictures like these on file. 


Mystery Scent Really Works 


Fishing scientists are -_ foarning wie what randering Gypsies 
ii 


knew 100 years ago ny of the most wanted 
fish Such as catfish, * builheads, an snappers, etc., ete, 
are “sme .. Gypsies invented this amazing scented 
oil formula that excites these fish rence h the tho 


tiny smell organs wr tpoes, their bodies. whiff while at 
and these fish streak mad fg Fogg pats. They all fight over 
it and usually the largest wins. t dab mystery scented 
Gypsy Fish Bait Oil on ptr bait . akes, rivers, ¢! 


fish 
ponds, or the ocean ... st till, fish with pak ry and bobber, cast, 
troll or spin... if yours isn’t the biggest cea 7 in a an 
party, your money bac jay we're craz, 
pcx Thee But let us send you the DO Ui a ae 
GYPSY FISH BAIT OIL to try at our risk. 


Catch 300 Big Fish or Money Back 


Send for the new DOUBLE STRENGTH GYPSY FISH 
Bi AIT OIL (double, size) for $1.98 3 for $4. 98. On. re 
eposit cost plus C.O. tage. not satis! wi 
results return unused rtlon for money back. Cash orders 
sent prepaid. FREE! Handy water- Eopietant fisherman's 
uch for matches, lunch, tobacco, etc. EXTRA A FREE BOOK 
ONUS: your choice “99 Secrets of Catching Catfish 
“Bass by the Boatload,” with every order for 3 ($4.08). 
Order from: 


WALLING KEITH CHEMICALS, INC. 
Dept. 152-D, 100 So. 41st Birmingham, Als. 





You Get More Features for Faster, 
Easier Fencing With the Shaver 
Hydraulic Post Driver 


Faster driving . . . front mount 
















for easier spotting . ly longer to Fit 
stroke . . . fingertip ‘control . Most 
quick adjustments to plumb posts Row-Crop 
- the newly improved HD8 Ow: 
Hydraulic Post Driver is your best and 
bet for fencing. Set up to 4-Wheel 
80 rods of posts in just 80 Tractors 


minutes with fingertip ace 
tion. M or 

from the tractor in min- 
utes with no heavy lifting. 
Take the work and sweat | 
out of fencing with the | 
new Shaver HD8! 


Distributed by IMPLEMENT 
SALES CO., INC., Decatur, 
Georgia. 


FREE Panay | eave: sat amazin 


SHAVER MFG. CO. Graettinger, lowa 
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CUTS, CONDITIONS 
AND WINDROWS 


HAY-MATE does it all in one 
operation. Spring steel swinging 
blade cuts 5-foot swath in any 
kind of hay. Hay is fully conditioned 
for quick curing, piled in fluffy wind- 
rows for quick baler pick-up. Two 
types — pull and power lift. Converts 
to standard cutter in 30 minutes. 


Lists under $300 f.o.b. 
ri) See dealer or write: 





E. L. CALDWELL & SONS 





SHEAR YOUR OWN SHEEP 


we, Sunbeam , 


STEWAR]| 


SHEARMASTER 
SHEEP SHEARING MACHINE 





Fast easy-to-use Shearmaster 
sheep shearing machine removes 
fleece in a few minutes. Gets 1 
more wool than hand blades. Retains maximum 
of wool fibre, yoo! grades ae. Powerful, 
cool-running motor inside easy-grip handle. Has 
year ‘round use for shearing the wt flock, stray 
tagging (crutching), removing wool from a5 
sheep. No. 31-B, $59.95 (Colo. & West, $60.25. 
No. 51-A clipping ica attachment mee 
peensmastes paap flipping aaceiae for cows, 
horses, etc., $ & West, $ ) 
Sened STEWART, pene A mn 
SUNBEAM CORP. Dept. 79, Chicago 50, Ill. 


Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


STOPS ITCH— RELIEVES PAIN 


For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonish- 
ing ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to 
relieve pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently reliev- 
ing pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) 
took place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonish- 
ing statements like “Piles have ceased 
to be a problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne®) — discovery of a world- 
famous research institute. 

This substance is now available in 
suppository or ointment form under the 
name Preparation H®. Ask for it at all 
drug counters — money back guarantee. 











Read our advertising columns for new offers 
by our advertisers. Then write for their cata- 
logs. You'll save money by it. 








WRITE FOR FREE FOLDER 
++» describing the Bloomfield silo, a 
leader for forty-five years. Made of 
Waxed Concrete Staves; the most 
serviceable silo ever sold, 
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MONTEAGLE, TENNESSEE 


Look Out for 
This Swindle 


Shyster seed salesmen—If you 
think this brand of con men went 
out with the horse and buggy, you 
are not only mistaken but “prime 
bait” for these fast-talking hoax- 
ters. The fact is that farmers con- 
tinue to spend millions for seed 
that isn’t worth the bag it comes 
in. Add to this the value of “lost 
crops,” and the total financial set- 
back to farm income becomes 
even more staggering. 

A favorite gimmick of the 
quick-dollar boys is to document 
high yields grown with the seed 
by citing experimental results. 
Qualifications or drawbacks on 
the use of the seed are not men- 
tioned, or that the tests may be in 
a state hundreds or thousands of 
miles away, where growing condi- 
tions differ sharply. 

Your best bet is to buy certified 
seed tested under conditions in 
your own or a nearby state. Buy 
from seed companies of good rep- 
utation who think too much of 
their reputation to peddle shoddy 
merchandise. Fred Bailey, Jr. 


Course for Beefmen 


THREE days of the latest in beef 
management will be available in a 
beef cattle breeder's and herds- 
man’s short course at the Univer- 
sity of Florida, Gainesville, April 
21-23. Topics will cover a wide 
range, from recordkeeping to 
shipping and handling losses. 

The university and the eight 
breed associations are co-sponsor- 
ing the short course. You can get 
a copy of the program by writing 
to Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 
Florida, Gainesville. 


Latest on Fertilizer 


ALABAMA farmers can get latest 
fertilizer recommendations from 
county agents. Ask for Circular 
547, Alabama Fertilizer Recom- 
mendations. If you have trouble 
getting a copy, you can order 
from Extension Service, Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala. 

The circular advises fertilizer 
rates, grades, and placement for 
field and pasture crops, lawns, 
fruits, vegetables, and fishponds. 
It is especially valuable if you 
have not had soil tests made. 


Open Season 
on Beavers 


YEAR-ROUND open season on 
beavers has been announced by 
the Alabama Game and Fish Di- 
vision. 

The decision was made be- 
cause forest landowners have 
been suffering severe damage 
from beaver dam flooding. Tax 
still remains on beaver pelts. 





Omer Casey and his two sons, Yuma, 
Ariz., specialize in custom haying of 
Yuma Valley alfalfa. They cover from 
3000 to 4000 acres in a season, operat- 
ing at temperatures up to 115° F. And 


when it comes 
that’s really hot haying! 
to HoT For a fast, economical baling operation 
- the Caseys employ six different pieces 
HAYING of Wisconsin-powered equipment .. . 
including a Haro-bed self-propelled 
seg Rh yaar to remove the crop 
the Caseys The Caseys say this: “We have had very good 
luck with all of our Wisconsin-powered equip- 
go to bat for 
air-cooled 









































ment. Have never burned a valve. The Wisconsin 
air-cooled engine has done away with the radia- 
tor which would last at the most one season here. 
For haying, we wouldn't have any other type of 
air-cooled engine but the Wisconsin. In fact, we 
hope that every piece of equipment we buy in the 
future will be equipped with a Wisconsin engine.” 
The Caseys, like many other farm 
operators throughout the hot areas of 
the South and Southwest, have found 
that Wisconsin Air- Cooled Engines 
beat the heat and lick the job with com- 
plete dependability. If that’s what you 
are looking for... you can’t do better 


than to use Wisconsin-powered farm 
equipment. Write for Engine Bulletin 
S-249. Address: Dept. F-90. 


Omer Casey, left, and 
sons Omer Lee, and 
James with their 
Wisconsin-powered 
self-propelled 
automatic 
Haro- 

hay-hauling 
wagon. 













Sales and Service Supplied by these Distributors and their Service Stations: 
aoe bc gg co., INC. WEST FLORIDA EQUIPMENT CO., Marianna, Fla. 


ibb St., Montgomery, Ala. BLALOCK MCHY. & EQUIPMENT CO., INC, 
M. D. MOODY & SONS, INC. 225 Forsyth St., $.W. Atlanta, Ga 
0652 Phillips Highway, Jacksonville, Fla. 105 Se. Slappey Drive, Albany, Ga. 


NEFF MACHINERY, INC., aay EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 
2601 N.W. Sth ‘Ave., ‘Miami, 016 W. Church St., Orlando, Fia. 


Fla. 
4115 Georgia Ave., West Palm Beach, Fla. oun SUPPLY CORPORATION 
1800 2nd Ave., Tampa, Fia. 
WISCONSIN MOTOR CORPORATION 
MILWAUKEE 46, WISCONSIN 
World’s Largest Builders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 



























Only 10 More Years 
and I'll be 65... 


Then | Can Retire 


Yes, thanks to my Farmers and Trad- 
ers retirement plan, I can retire when 
I’m 65, with an income that will let 
me live comfortably and travel when 
and where I please. 

You can do it too — if you act now. 
Get the facts about the easy Farmers 
and Traders way to provide retire- 
ment income, family protection and 
income protection. 


Available in Georgia and Florida 
Men of ability wanted as representatives 
























® Please send, without cost or obligation, a 

+ complete details about your Retirement, H 

a Family Income and Income Protection plans. s 
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FLIES STEAL 
YOUR MILK PROFITS 


% 





KILL ’EM with 
PURINA DAIRY SPRAY 
and FLY BAIT 


Keep flies off your cows this summer. Spray them 
with ready-to-use Purina Dairy Spray .. . avail- 
able in quart, gallon, 5- and 30-gallon containers. 


For complete fly control around the barn, scatter 
Purina Fly Bait where flies will find it . . . near 
doors and windows, in feed rooms, and on sills. 


Both are available at your local Purina Dealer’s. 


118 The Progressive Farmer 











First Aid for Damaged 
Trees and Shrubbery 


DUE to severe weather this win- 
ter, many trees and shrubs suf- 
fered ice and wind damage. Here 
are some ideas from the Forestry 
Extension Department, N. C. 
State College, that will help you, 
both in saving desirable trees and 
shrubs around the home, and in 
handling damaged trees in your 
woodlot. 


What should be done about 
trees that are bent, but not 
cracked or root sprung? 

Trees with less than a 50-de- 
gree lean will straighten after the 
growing season begins. Trees with 
a greater lean should be pruned, 
leaving one-fourth to one-fifth of 
total height in green top. 


What about trees and shrubs 
that are root sprung? 

On the farmstead, these can be 
straightened and held by wire 
passed through a hose or other 
protective covering. You may 
need to remove dirt from under 
the sprung roots. Advisability of 
doing this will depend on size of 
tree or shrub, and how much you 
want to keep it. 

What should be done about 
trees with broken or cracked 
limbs? 

Prune them back to the next 


limb or trunk. The pruned area 
should be cut flush, then cleaned, 
dressed, and painted with a wa. 
ter-asphalt emulsion tree paint. 
Pruned limbs under 4 inches in 
diameter will not need dressing, 
just painting. 

Limbs over 4 inches in diame. 
ter, and all limbs that have strip. 
ped down the trunk, should be 
cut or dressed to form a “V” at 
the bottom and top, then painted, 
When pruning larger limbs, make 
an undercut to prevent stripping 
down the trunk. 


Should damaged shrubs be 
pruned? 


True shrubs, those having many 
stems growing from the base, may 
have damaged stems pruned back 
to ground area, or to a branch, 


What about damaged trees in 
the woodlot? 

Trees in the forest stand that 
are root sprung, uprooted, or have 
broken tops should be removed. 

Trees larger than 10 to 12 
inches in diameter (at breast 
height), and having more than 
a 40-degree lean should be re- 
moved. 

Watch other less severely dam- 
aged trees for insect attacks in 
early spring and summer. 


Five Guides to Peanut Success 


GEoRGIA’s top peanut growers 
generally follow five major guides 
for success, in the opinion of J. 
Frank McGill, agricultural exten- 
sion service agronomist. 

These rules are: 

1. Test soil to find fertilizer 
and lime needs. 

2. Plant peanuts following corn 
or grass, and bury all litter below 
8 to 4 inches. Plant and cultivate 
shallow to avoid bringing buried 
litter back to surface. 

3. Use 400 to 500 pounds high- 
analysis fertilizer such as 4-12-12 
or 5-10-15 per acre, generally 
broadcast. 

4, Plant 70 to 90 pounds certi- 
fied seed per acre, depending on 
variety. Early Runner, Virginia 


Bunch 67, and Dixie Spanish are 
favorites. 

5. Dust four to five times as 
needed for leafspot and _ insect 
control. 

Using practices similar to these, 
Jack Love, Irwin County, Ga., 
grew 3,042 pounds of nuts per 
acre to become Georgia’s top pea- 
nut grower in 1959. W. L. Stal- 
cup and Lester Stephens, Bulloch 
County, grew 2,992 pounds per 
acre to take second-place honors. 
Harvey Jordan, Calhoun County, 
proved these methods work on 
large acreages by averaging more 
than a ton per acre on 1,180 acres. 

There were 142 ton-per-acre 
peanut growers in Georgia in 
1959. 


Systemics for Peanut Thrips 


SysTEMICs, those insecticides 
that “bite back,” may soon be go- 
ing to bat against thrips on pea- 
nuts. 

At Alabama’s Wiregrass Sta- 
tion, phorate, a systemic insecti- 
cide, gave a good account of itself 
against thrips. 

The station advises soil treat- 
ment—20 pounds of 5% phorate 
granules per acre put in the row 
at plantingtime. Tests show this 


gives effective thrips control and 
good yield increases. Mixing with 
fertilizer is not advised. 

Phorate soil treatments caused 
injury to peanut plants in early 
May of 1959, but the plants re- 
covered in a few weeks. 

A highly poisonous organic 
phosphorus compound, phorate 
has the same toxicity as parathion. 
Extreme caution must be ob- 
served in its use. 
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in handy 
SPEED LOADS 


Fastest, easiest way to 
seal cracks around win- 
dows and doors. Keeps 
out air and moisture. 
Stays put. Will not dry 
out, run or crack! 
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Weighs 8 Lbs. 
— Pulls 2 Ton! 


Now! One man can stretch 

-wire Easier! Faster!— 
without help! The Golden Rod 
Stretcher & Splicer hooks to 
wire—pulls both ends tight— 
leaves hands free to make 
Splice. 

Lightweight—yet pulls a 
Half Ton! Built of finest ma- 
terials. Lasts for years! 

Satisfaction absolutely guar- 
anteed or your mone ack. 

e are a nationally-known 

who have been in business 


: HOOKS 
TO POST 
since 1886. 


ORDER TODAY FROM YOUR DEALER Only 


If he is out of Golden Rods, 
ORDER DIRECT. We'll ship direct $ 50 
to you, Ppd. Send $7.50 today! © 


DUTTON-LAINSON CO., DEPT. P Hastings, Nebr. 
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FIX IT QUICK! 
Tighten all loose 
objects with handy 
Plastic Wood. Won’t 
chip or crack. Ask 
for it by name. 


PLASTIC WOO 


Handles like putty hardens into wood ! 









Production Controls 
(Continued from page 33) 


even acreage controls quickly 
enough. By the time controls 
were imposed in 1954 after a long 
lapse, the carryover had shot up 
from 256 million to 850 million 
bushels. Today, after several years 
with allotments resting on the 55- 
million-acre floor and heavy Soil 
Bank expenditures, the carryover 
is approaching 1.4 billion bushels. 


In peanuts, as in other crops, 
sharp acreage cuts have not pro- 
duced the results Congress had 
hoped for. 

Between 1948 and 1952, pea- 
nut allotments were cut so dras- 
tically that harvested acreage fell 
more than 50%. And acreage al- 
lotments were supported by mar- 
ket quotas. But the cut in yields 
was far less than reduction in 
acreage. Since then, acreage has 
been kept below the 1.673-million- 
acre 1952 level in all but two 
years. But fluctuating yields have 
generally been bouncing closer 
and closer to the levels of the 
nineteen forties. The carrvover is 
now up to the highest level it has 
reached during the Eisenhower 
years. 


The tobacco control program 
has always been the one with 
“teeth” in it. Programs for burley, 
fluecured, fire-cured, and dark air- 
cured tobaccos, the most impor- 
tant types, have consistently had 
market quotas to put a penalty 
bite on those who exceed acreage 
allotments. Acreage has been 
slashed savagely when the supply 
outran the demand. But even so, 
there has been some slippage due 
to rising yields. 

In 1955, burley acreage was cut 
nearly 25% after the whopping 
667 million pound crop of 1954. 
Since then, allotments have been 
held virtually unchanged. More- 
over, the crop was further re- 
duced by the Soil Bank in 1957- 
58. Even so, the burley carryover 
has come down only slowly, and 
the carryover reduction since 
1955 has been less than the in- 
crease from 1954 to 1955. Yet 
with all the ups and downs, grow- 
ers are moving toward a better 
supply-demand situation. 


In fluecured tobacco, the situ- 
ation is similar. Rising yields 
through the early nineteen fifties 
built carryovers up from 1.5 mil- 
lion pounds in 1950 to 2.5 million 
by 1957. But acreage cuts in 
1956 and 1957 cut production, 
and the carryover has dropped 
slightly since that year. 

The tobacco program has not 
worked perfectly, and many grow- 
ers have talked about volume 
control—but it has worked. 


Editor’s note.—This is our second 
of three articles on production con- 
trols. The series will end next month 
with suggestions for making controls 
work better. In the June issue, we'll 
have an article on the handling of 
surpluses by the Government. 





MORE PROOF... 
IT PAYS TO FEED PURINA 
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Walt Miller, herdsman, and W. K. Anderson constantly seek 
to improve production of the King and Anderson herd. 


King and Anderson 98-cow herd 
last year produced 


a million pounds 
of milk 


A million pounds of milk from 98 cows in 343 
days of lactation. That’s the 1959 record of the 
King and Anderson Dairy, Clarksdale, Mississippi. 
And already they’re shooting for a bigger herd 
and a better record for 1960. 


Actually, their herd on the Purina Program pro- 
duced 1,075,111 pounds of milk in 1959. ey 
got more milk per cow and produced it cheaper 
than in any year they’ve operated the King and 
Anderson Dairy. Here are some of the highlights 
from their 1959 records: 





Miller shows one of the King 
and Anderson milkers which 
averaged more than 13,000 
pounds of milk last year, 


Average Production Feed Cost to 
er Cow Produce 100 Pounds Milk 
1958 9,836 $1.56 
1959 10,969 1.41 


Average of 10 high producers......13,486 Ibs. milk 
Average of 10 second-calf heifers .. 10,101 Ibs. milk 
Average of 32 first-calf heifers..... 9,503 Ibs. milk 


The King and Anderson Dairy operation has been 
in existence since 1952 in the midst of one of the 
biggest cotton plantations in the Mississippi Delta. 
The dairy has been on the Purina Program from 
the beginning, with good feeding, management 
and sanitation practices helping to build up the 
herd and improve production each year. 


In 1956, W. K. Anderson secured the services 
of Walt Miller, an experienced dairyman, as 
herdsman. 





King and Anderson calves 
dropped since July last 
are started on Purina Nurs- 
ing Chow and Calf Start- 
enc. Out of 111 calves 
year, they lost only eight. 


‘‘We plan to have 200 cows in our milking string 
in the near future,”’ says Miller. ““We believe by 
following a good program with calves, heifers and 
milkers, we can continue increasing production 
per cow to where we’ll have some outstanding 
records in the years ahead.”’ 


Like King and Anderson, you can aim for good 
dairy profits in the future on a good program. Your 
Purina Dealer will be glad to give you details on 
the proved Purina Program and you’ll be sur- 
prised at how little it costs. Stop in soon—at the 
Store with the Checkerboard Sign. 


Freep PURINA... 
YOU CAN DEPEND ON THE CHECKERBOARD FOR 
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GREATER SUCCESS 
with 


The SIGN of the BEST 


in 
\-2.. - — ARTIFICIAL 
BREEDING 


No Other Service Offers YOU These Advantages! 


ONLY HIGH-INDEX PROVED SIRES USED (ABS 
uses only Bulls that have already proved they increase 
production of the average of their milking daughters— 
no danger of downgrading your herd with a young, un- 
proved sire.) 


HIGHEST RECORD SETTLING RATE 
WIDEST CHOICE OF SIRES—6 DAIRY and 7 BEEF BREEDS 
FREEDOM FROM BREEDING DISEASES 


Check the official composite Proof of all ABS Holstein 
Sires. 

926 dams, 3626 rec., avg. 13,693 M. 3.68% 504 B.F. 
926 dtrs., 1559 rec.,avg. 15,294M. 3.78% 578 B.F. 
Difference + 1,601 M. +.10% +74 B.F. 
Av. Amer. Index, 22 prs. 16,895 M. 3.88% 656 B.F. 


For further information contact your local ABS Technician or: 
GEORGIA-ALABAMA-FLORIDA 


Neil Manley, ABS Fieldman Wilbur Aikens, ABS Fieldman 
Ext. Annex, U. of Ga., Athens, Ga. Box 1189, Winter Park, Fla. 


—— 
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Cuts Weeds « Mows Lawns © Saws Trees 
rugged 26” 


ROOFVPMOWER 







poh: WORLD'S FINEST CATTLE 
iB ” HANDLING EQUIPMENT 














with EXCLUSIVE . 
VARIABLE PITCH BLADE ACTION A\/Z ALSO 
and OIL BATH GEAR DRIVE ECONOMY 
Action-Test On Your CHUTES 
Own Weeds and Lawn PICK-UP 

fon Gyé STOCK RACKS 
CALF CRADLES 
LOADING 
CHUTES 
CHUTE GATES 
PORTABLE 
SCALES 

Big Milkers - - Hardy Rustlers STEEL 

BUILDINGS 





oO Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 
Write for Booklets 
Ayrsbive Breeders’ Association 

t 


Ce bee ae THE ORIGINAL SIDE EXIT CHUTE 


head adjuster. Adjustable squeeze gate. idea! for 
removing horns, branding, milking, or any veterinary jobs. Chutes 
are made either right- or left-side brand. One man can handle com- 
plete operation. Length 7 feet, weight 940 pounds. 


Bex 728 Dedge City. Kansas 








What Makes YOU the 


BEST-PREPARED 


SHOPPER = = 
‘ 7/25 YEARS OF 
in the World? - EXPERIENCE IN © 
'\ GROWING::: 


é 





Stationary 




















Why, the advertising you turn to whenever 
you’re considering an important purchase. Ad- 
vertising tells you what to look for, what’s good 
about a product, how it will help you make 
your work easier, your life pleasant and more 
exciting. Advertising points up the special fea- 
tures of a product . . . washability, wearability, 
economy, strength, construction, technique, 
how it cleans or nourishes and cost of opera- 
tion. So that when YOU go shopping, you 
know almost as much about the product as the 
man who made it does. In short, because of 
advertising, you’re the best prepared shopper 
in the world. 





At Sunnybrook we've been ea apenpe in grow- 
ing started pullets for more than a quarter of a 
century—and that experience pays handsome div- 
idends when you put these birds into the laying 
houses. Visit us and see for yourself. 

Get.any of the nation’s leading egg strains ... 
and at prices that will surprise you. Available from 
two weeks of age right up to ready-to-lay. Write 
for our new catalog. 


SUNNYBROOK 
POULTRY FARMS, INC. 


RAY ARTHUR, Mgr. 
ROUTE 3, OCALA, FLORIDA PH: MARION 9-1525 


Yes! Advertising 
Benefits YOU! 
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You Can Grow Better Hogs 
(Continued from page 31) 


the ear—change our selection,” 
says Dr. McCormick. “Selecting 
for too many things at one time 
holds you back.” 

Stick to the major points we 
set out here—those that are eco- 
nomically important and that can 
be judged by a written record. 


Records Are a Must 

Detailed records that give you 
this information are an absolute 
necessity. You need readable rec- 
ords that show: a) permanent 
identification of all animals, b) 
number of pigs in litter at birth, 
c) number of pigs weaned, d) 
weaned weight of litter, e) market 
weight, f) growth rate as indicated 
by marketing age, g) value and 
quality of carcass, and h) notes 
on temperament of sow. 

Looks of an animal also can be 
used as a guide, but depend first 
on the record. “In most cases,” 
says Dr. McCormick, “if the rec- 
ord looks good, you will also find 
that the animal looks good. 

“Medium- to long-sided gilts 
and boars are most desirable. The 
sow, especially, should have rea- 
sonable stretch of side. She must 
have length to be able to get in 
those 12 teats and to nurse 10 or 
12 pigs on up to eight weeks of 
age.” 


Choosing the Boar 

Where can you get detailed in- 
formation on a boar? Let’s have 
Dr. McCormick give the answer 
to that: 

“We have testing facilities at 
the Tifton station to find out how 
good a boar is. It is up to you to 
ask the hog breeder for results of 
these tests —the information you 
need. 

“Our boar testing program is 
divided into two parts. For one 
part of the program we put on 
test three boar pigs and a barrow 
from production-registered litters 
—all with the same sire. Each of 
the boar pigs is from a different 
litter. The barrow is a litter mate 
to one of them. They are put on 
test shortly after weaning. 

“After passing feed efficiency 
requirement, pigs must gain 1.6 
pounds a day or better to con- 
tinue being con- 
sidered. 

“We then 
probe each boar. 
Average back fat 
must be 1.4 
inches or less for 
record to be ac- 
ceptable. 

“Being from 
production-regis- 
tered litters, these 
animals have 
been chosen from 
large litters. They 
must remain 
healthy to be kept 
on test. Records 
on these animals 


7 to sundown. 
are available for 





Monday—worked sunup to sun- 
down. Tuesday—worked sunup 
Wednesday— 
worked sunup to... 


you to study. A boar that has 
passed this test is worth more to 
you than is one you don’t know as 
much about. 

“Certification outlined by breed 
organizations is the second part 
of our program. In this program 
we take two pigs from the same 
litter and grow them out to 200 
pounds. Then we slaughter them 
and evaluate the carcasses. We 
study in particular the length of 
carcass, thickness of back fat, and 
amount of ‘loin eye’ lean. 

“Animals that meet require- 


ments are recognized by breed: 


associations as being from certi- 
fied litters. You can get meat-type 
animals for your herd by selecting 
litter mates or getting pigs from 
repeat matings of the sow and 
boar that produced the certified 
litter. 

“Purebred producers need in- 
formation from such tests. Com- 
mercial producers can use these 
tests as a guide in choosing boars, 

“When you have rigidly culled 
your gilts and selected this kind 
of boar, you should be ready to 
make progress in breeding swine.” 


How Much Is a Boar Worth? 


“Many people ask me how much 
a good boar is worth,” says Dr. 
McCormick. “I don’t know the 
answer. If you find a boar that 
has a good record on it and is the 
one you need and want in your 
herd, you are better off to buy it 
right away than to drive up and 
down the road several days look- 
ing for one that is $30 or so 
cheaper. 

“One good commercial breeder 
says that a boar measuring up to 
standards set out here is worth a 
hundred dollars, even with 10- 
cent hogs. 

“Whether you pay that amount 
or more depends to a great extent 
on your breeding program. One 
farmer can pay $200 for this kind 
of boar and do more good with 
him than another farmer that 
might pay $50 for the same boar. 
The first farmer might be selling 
graded hogs at a premium be- 
cause they are trimmer, leaner, 
and meatier. If so, he definitely 
must use a good boar to main- 
tain this quality. 

“Now the sec 
ond farmer may 
not be selling for 
a premium and 
therefore may not 
get as much ben- 
efit from the use 
of a good boar. 

“Tt is important 
for both, how- 
ever, to turn out 
high-quality cat 
casses. If we ex 
pect people to 
continue to eat 
pork, we must 
work together to 
turn out the best 
pork we can.” 
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200 Gravely does the job other tractors can’t! 
hem The unmatched performance of the Gravely 
We Tractor gives you dependable POWER at 
h of r command to mechanize your lawn, 
and  gitden and farm jobs. 

POWER to mow the toughest rough 
or the finest lawn. Choose from 30 job- 

ved tools! 

NEW full-flow Oil Filter, NEW Power— 
erti- ft ow 6.6 HP! All-Gear Drive, Optional 
type starter. Riding or Steering Sulkies. 
ting Ask your authorized Gravely Sales and Service 










from Dealer for a FREE DEMONSTRA- 
TION. Or, write for FREE 24-page 
and “Power vs Drudgery” Booklet today! 
ified GRAVELY TRACTORS. INC. 
lj P.0.B0X 606-D DUNBAR, W. VA. 
In- 
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P lakes. Five Chipman products are 
rth a available for solving all aquatic 
 10- weed problems . . . including yours. 
free bulletins on water 

10unt WRITE FOR weed and algae control. 
— CHIPMAN CHEMICAL Co, 
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ADVERTISERS using our columns are reliable. 
that You may order from them with the full sat- 
boar isfaction of knowing that you are dealing 
. with reliable firms. 
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ality. With so many families subscribing 
, sec- to The Progressive Farmer recently, it 
may fj has been difficult to print enough 

Copies to go around. And, for the time 


g for § being this has caused a delay in start- 
. an ing new subscriptions. 

y not 

pos: However, our present subscribers 


are being given first chance at the 
e use available supply of copies. 


tant Watch for your Expiration Notice. 

By renewing your subscription before 
how: @) it runs out, you can help us make sure 
n out that your copies of The Progressive 
- care ener will continue without interrup- 
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| SEE by one of the ads in this 
magazine where a couple of fel- 
lows seems to be havin’ a pow- 
wow in the chicken house. I 
stopped and read that ad just to 
see what there was to talk about 
in a henhouse. I found out they’re 
talkin’ about eggs. More particu- 
lar, they seem to be talkin’ about 
how to make the hens lay bigger 
eggs. I always thought a hen egg 
was a hen egg. They sell by the 
dozen where I live, and we take 
’em to town just like they drop, 
little ones and big ones together. 

But I sure learned something 
the other day when Marthy got 
me to take her to town. While 
she was dillydallyin’ around, I 
stepped into one of them big gro- 
cery stores just lookin’ around to 
see what I could see. And do you 
know what I saw? I saw eggs all 
put up in packages of a dozen. 
Now what do you think of that, 
eggs all sorted out and put up in 
packages of different sizes. And 
do you know, as the eggs got 
larger the price got higher. That’s 
how come I knew right off what 
them men in the henhouse was 
talkin’ about. They are figurin’ 
on how to make them hens lay 
bigger eggs so they can get more 
money for them. 


Well sir, | wonder what folks 
will be thinkin’ up next. Lots of 
us never would know if we didn’t 
read the ads in this magazine. 
Look at that one about a new re- 
frigerator that can be turned into 
a freezer just by turnin’ a switch. 
Then when you run out of stuff 
you want to keep froze, you just 
flip the switch again and use it 
for a refrigerator. It looks to me 
like a pretty smart idea. 

Well, here’s something else new 
I see by one of the ads. It’s a 
grass, weed, and brush cutter that 
jumps stumps. I never would of 
seen this one if it hadn’t been for 
the little picture where it says it 
“jumps stumps.” Now who do 
you suppose thought that one up? 
I’ve seen the day when I would 
of loved to have a plow that 
would jump roots in the new 
ground without makin’ the plow 
handles try to jump through the 
middle of my stomach. 


One of the ads tells where some- 
body is goin’ to win $1,000. But 
you got to have a baby to win 
this one. If you’ve got a baby 
you're kinda proud of, you might 
go talk to the drugstore man and 
find out what it is you’ve got to 
do to win the $1,000 or one of 
the other big prizes. It says there’s 
49 other prizes. Here’s hopin’ you 
win. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 


For plumper, meatier Peanuts 


BEN FRANKLIN* 
AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM 


Shriveled, half-empty peanut pods are frequently the result of 
soil lacking in calcium. BEN FRANKLIN Agricultural Gypsum 
supplies neutral soluble calcium (the form of calcium that’s 
quickly available to the plant) in generous amounts. As a result, 
peanuts grow plumper, meatier, healthier. And BEN FRANKLIN 
helps you farm better by doing six other important jobs besides: 


® Replenishes vitally needed sul- © Improves drainage of wet soils 
phate sulphur @ Breaks up plowpans and com- 

® Stimulates soil micro-organisms _pacted soils 

®@ Conserves nitrogen in manure © Clears muddy ponds 


For more information on how BEN FRANKLIN Agricultural 
Gypsum improves your soil, see your County Agent or write for 
Bulletin IGL-504, Dept. PF-01, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Serving Modern Soil Science 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM 


*T.M. Reg U.S. Pat Off. 














Only RIBSTONE Silos 


have these pioneer advantages 


Dense, non porous concrete. strong, rib construction. 
. Each stave steel reinforced. Sealed inside and out- 
side. Delivered and erected. Reasonably priced. 












Exclusively manufactured by : 


Southeastern Silo fomoey 
Augusta, Ga., Petersburg, Va., Athens, Tenn. 


S. J. Hoffmann & Sons, Cissna Park, Ill. 
Mason & Lawrence, Elgin, Ill., Urbana, Ohio 
S. J. Hoffman & Sons, Muscatine, lowa 


FRE 


H. J. 
Rochester, Wis. & Plover, Wis. 
LICENSED UNDER PATENT NO. 2591607 





Ask your nearest Ribstone dealer 
for a free silo capacity chart 
















- YOU'RE COUNTED 
) WITH ALL 
AMERICANS 






Lettering and Footstone. Catalog 


Satisfaction Guaranteed. ZEEE 


UNITED MONUMENT COMPANY 
Mail Order Dept. LITHIA SPRINGS, GA. 


Freight 
Paid 








Heavies included. Thousands daily. Our - 49 
60 breeds. Amer. Asiatic, Mediterranean va- 

rieties. Some pullets, $1.49 to $5.99. Surplus Pul- 

lets, $11.99 to $17.99. Name 3 breeds. Clip ad to 

order. Anconas, Brown Leghorns. Special $6.99 

Pullets, $18.99 












HUSKY BIG LEFTOVERS-FRYERS 


famous oe 


Pat pauion Lane 








BUSH HATCHERY, PF, CLINTON, MO. 
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we See How Much Y ou. Can Collect — 


¢ on the farm 

¢ on the highway 
* at home 

e at work 

¢ at play 

¢ at school 


® on vacation 
etc. 


THIS NEW GREAT 
SERVICE FOR OUR 
READERS TODAY! 


UNDER “P.F. DOUBLE” ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 
For Fatal Accidents For Minor Accidents 


Doctor Bill 
Death Benefits of $1,500.00; y othe 


Expense______ p to $30.00 
increases $100.00 per year 


(Maxi $6 
X-Ray Expense. up. to $20.00 
for 5 years, up to $2,000.00. 
For Serious Accidents 


Total maximum 
Up to $240.00 for ong Disability Benefits—$60.00 a month for 4 
months 
Up to $540.00 4 Hospital Room and Board—$9.00 a day for 60 
ays. 


Up to $160.00 for Hospital “Extras”— 
up to $20.00 for each of the following: X-Rays; Laboratory Fees; 
Operating Room; Anaesthetic; Medicines in Hospital; Blood Trans- 
fusion; Wheel Chair Rental; Ambulance. 


$940.00 Total Maximum. 


ELIGIBILITY—Issued a men, women and _ 
dren except those who e lost both hands 

both feet or sight of both. ayes. Policy will “not 
be renewed beyond age 79. 

LIMITATIONS — Death, dismemberment and 
disability benefits reduced one-half after 60th 
birthday. No reduction of other benefits. 


This policy form not available at this time to residents of South Carolina. 


EXCLUSIONS — Benefits paid in accordance 
with terms of policy HM7620-UD which is re- 
ey at option of National Casualty Co. 

cover accidents in a mine; warfare; 
outa. races; air plane accidents except for fare- 
paying passengers; hernia; while intoxicated or 
under influence of narcotics. 


Resident Agent, National Casualty Co., 
care of The PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
P.O. Box 2581, Birmingham 2, Ala. 


Without obligation, please send me complete information 
on your Great Reader Service—Accident Insurance. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
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Chickenotes 





By D. F. King 





Trailers as poultry houses have several advantages over perma- 
nent houses for caged layers. They are easily financed, have a 
ready resale value, and can be moved if you change living areas, 
They can be used to advertise by locating them temporarily in 
supermarket parking areas. If trailers are stocked with bought 
pullets, you can get into the egg business immediately. Costs of 
housing are in line with other good systems. 


Capon production by surgical method should be more profitable this 


year since caponettes produced by drugs are no longer available, — 


This should stimulate demand for true capons. If you have facili- 
ties, you may wish to castrate a number of broiler males at about 
four weeks and raise them to 6 to 8 pounds each for sale as capons, 
Demand is usually best from October to January. 


Cage waterers cause considerable trouble. Main problems are low 
places in the V trough, causing spillage or too much water in the 
trough at certain places. This is less of a problem if greater slope 
is given entire cage row. It also helps if no end is used in outlet 
end of trough. Drains should be 1%2- or 2-inch pipes that can be 
rodded out occasionally. Drains %4 inch in size are unsatisfactory. 


Laying hens need vitamin C whenever the temperature goes above 
80 degrees. When weather is cool, hens make their own. Lack of 
vitamin C causes thin-shelled eggs. Plan now to use feed with 
10 to 20 grams of ascorbic acid (vitamin C) per ton as soon as 
weather turns warm. This will result in less cracks and improved 
interior quality throughout the summer. 


Poultry time clocks should be kept free of dust for good longtime 
service. Leaving doors to clock open or leaving holes in case un- 
plugged will allow chicken house dust to enter. This will soon 
affect electric switch and clock motor, resulting in inaccurate op- 
eration, repair parts, or a new clock. 


Summer chicks for market eggs are often more profitable than 
those hatched in spring. This is because small eggs in September 
sell for 14 cents per dozen less than large eggs, whereas in Janu- 
ary they sell for only 3 or 4 cents less. Plan now to start some 
summer-hatched chicks and take advantage of good winter de- 
mand for pullet eggs. They will also lay at a high rate during the 
following summer when older hens are affected more by hot 
weather. 


Fly breeding in cage houses can be controlled by weekly applica- 
tions of Polybors to manure if other management practices are 
satisfactory. Start application in spring before flies are a problem 
and continue systematically. To reduce number of adults, fly 
poisons should be used where flies gather. 


Watch for lice on layers during the coming warm months. They 
multiply very fast and have been shown to decrease egg produc- 
tion by 25% when infestation was moderately heavy and 86% 
when extremely heavy. Several flock-type treatments effectively 
control lice and are low in cost. 














“‘There’s an old friend of yours waiting 
to see you in the hallway.” 
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CLASSIFIED AD RATES 
AND CLOSING DATES 





Edition Per Word Per Inch 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS.............. 90c $95.00 
Georgia-Alabama-Florida ....20c 21.00 
Mississippi-Ark.-La. .... ..19e 20.00 
Texas-Oklahoma -.2T¢ 22.00 
Carolinas-Virginia-Md.-Del. ..22c 23.00 
Kentucky-Tenn.-W. Va......... 18¢ 19.00 


Rates based on average net paid circulation of 
Editions as follows: 

ALL FIVE EDITIONS, 1,401,538; Texas-Okla- 
homa, 333,235; Carolinas- ‘Virginia, $35,741; Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee-West Virginia, 228, 217; Missis- 
sippi - Arkansas - Louisiana, 240,859; Georgia-Ala- 

pama-Florida, 263,486. 

CLOSING DATES: (Classified Advertising Only) 
When Texas Edition or All Five Editions are wanted, 

ximately 25th of 2nd month preceding date of 


publication as follows: eae ist, Ky.-Tenn.- 
W. Va. 5th, Miss. - Ark. - La. 10th, Ga. -Ala,-Fla. 15th. 


Send your ad to Birmingham 2, Ala. 














TENNESSEE HERE I COME! Only $6,600 buys pic- 
wresque 200- acre valley farm in wonderland setting 
qmong steep vine and timber-clad bluffs! Easy terms, 
wo! See Picture in catalog — electric-lighted 4-room 
house needs repair, behind house is steep circular bluff 

wt of which large spring flows, creek runs by front of 


ie Good 70-foot barn, other outbuildings. 150 acres 
soded, about 75 now in pasture, springs, creek, 25 
peach and apple trees. Private setting, yet only 3 miles 
friendly village, 4 to town. Hurry! Owner retiring, 
$6,600, only $1,000 down! Free 160-page Spring Cata- 
jog, 950 photos, bargains coast to coast; United Farm 
i, 1896-PR Arcade Bldg., 812 Olive Street, St. 
louis 1, Mo. 
$20-ACRE GEORGIA FARM FOR Sale By Owner. 
Beautiful colonial home, one mile highway frontage. 
Completely fenced, permanent pastures, grain storage, 
machine shop, three tenant houses. Ideal for livestock or 
diversified farming. Herman Friedsam, Marshallville, 
Georgia, Phone 3811. 


380 ACRES OF CHOICE LAND, water on one entire 
side of property. All land level with 230 acres in culti- 
sation. This land will grow anything. The best in the 
South plus a good location—$85 .00 per acre. Ann B. 
Harden Realty Co., Wi 0, Ga., Telep 2366 
or 3479 nights. 

WANT MANY FARM LISTINGS throughout South- 
eastern states. Give complete information, price wanted. 
Many prospective buyers. Thos H. Vaughn & Company, 
Realtors, 51 515 North 21st, Birmingh 

“DAIRY, Turner County, Georgia. 441 acres. 100-gal. 
base, 65 cows, equipment allotments. Co- -op stock. Some fi- 
naneing. B Broadus Will Fila. 

“VIRGINIA DAIRY and Cattle Farms priced to sell. 
for details write: Joel M. Cochran, Realtor, 414 East 
Jefferson Street, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

FREE “INFORMATION about the Ozarks.’’ Farm 
list — actual photos. Owensby, Realtors, Buffalo, 
Missouri. 
































FLORIDA — Nice homesites, $345 at $10 monthly. 
Polder Free. Holm Vernor, DeLand, Florida. 
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NOW SHIPPING ORDERS FOR 
Certified Sweet Potato Plants 
AND CERTIFIED VINE CUTTING 
SEED POTATOES 
We now have ready for shipment State Certified 
Sweet Potato Plants of the following Varieties. We 

pay postage and Express on all plants. 





ee 500 1,000 
Georgia $3.50 $5.50 
Echos “54 All Gold.......... 3.50 5.50 
Bunch Porto Rican................ 3.50 5.50 
La. Copperskin Porto Rican.. 3.50 5.50 
Gold Rush 3.50 5.50 





2,000 to 5,000—$5.00 per 1,000 

5,000 or more—-$4.25 per 1,000 
Our Potato Plants are grown from selected Seed 
Stock. They are treated for known diseases, are 
Government Inspected. 
We ship only strong, well rooted vigorous plants and 
are well packed. Please send money with order. Your 
order will have our prompt attention. Thank you. 

WALLACE HATHCOCK & SONS 
Growers and Shippers 
Cullman, Alabama—R.F.D. No. 6 — Phone RE 4-2329 


LOUISIANA CERTIFIED Blue Tag Sweet Potato 
Plants. From Louisiana’s finest seed. Strong, well 
rooted. Unit One Porto Rico and Copperskin Goldrush, 
4.75 thousand, postpaid. 3,000 up, $3.00 thousand, 
F.0.B. Arcadia. Receive Foundation seed each year from 
L. 8. U. research center. Grow our own seed and plants. 
Raymond T. DeMoss Plant Farm, 





Money with orders. 
Arcadia, La 


MILLIONS: POTATO PLANTS! 


CERTIFIED “GEORGIA REDS” 
FROM SELECT SEED 


Never a dissatisfied customer with this 
variety—500, $2.00; $3.00 per 1,000 


Write for prices in large quantities 


B. J. HEAD 
PHONE 3791 
ALMA Drawer G GEORGIA 
CABBAGE, ONION PLANTS, $2.00 per 1,000; Certi- 


fled Tomato, Potato Plants, $4.00 per 1,000; Pepper, 
=. Piast, $5.00 per 1,000. Dorris Plant Co., Val- 











CERTIFIED ety < POTATO wee anne 
Red, 4,000—$8.00 F.0.B. my farm. D. M. CASON, 
Bristol, a rgd Phone Baxley, 3817. 

aD TOMATO PLANTS—Big Boy and Climb- 
ne Tree $2.00 dozen. Ready March 20th. R. H. Page, 
7 Cobb Street, Bir 9, Ala. 











SWEET ONION PLANT a 
~. fresh from Texas Plant Company, 
“Home of the Sweet Onion.’ 


lants $2.00 
armersville, 





VEGETABLE PLANTS 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


PORTO RICANS (Vine Type) 


200—$1.00 1,000—$ 3.50 
500—$2.00 5,000—$16.25 
10,000—$30.00 


Nancy Halls, All Golds, Gold Rush and 
“Bunch” Porto Ricans 
200—$1.25 1,000—$ 4.00 
500—$2.50 5,000—$18.75 
10,000—$35.00 


Good Plants—Prompt Shipments 
Full Count—Safe Arrivals 
One of Tennessee’s largest Shippers 
since 3. 


TENNESSEE PLANT COMPANY 


Telephone Midway 8-5174 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 


CERTIFIED POTATO PLANTS — Can ship to all 
states. Improved Copper Skin vine type Porto Rican. 
Start shipping April 25th. 200, $1.00; 500, $2.00; 1,000, 
$3.50; 5,000, $16.25; 10,000, $30.00. Improved Gold 
Rush — 200, $1.50; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00; 5,000, 
$18.75; 10,000, $35.00. Telephone Paris, Tenn., Days, 
2430M2; Nights, 1370R4. Seay Plant Farms, Como, 
Tennessee. 


SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Improved Porto Ricos or Copperskin Ports 








| er ae $ 2.00 1,000 ...............$ 3.50 

DAIOO . ntsssstsos SUee . VUWO | ccccccscone 30.00 

Nancy Hall — Yellow Yams — White Yams 
Georgia Red—Bunch—Gold Rush 

POO ssacicencsinal DF Be. RI cncncansoscen $ 4.00 

DIDO curectitnn 18.75 10,000 «......... 35.00 


Hand Inspected—Outdoor Grown 


Thousands Satisfied Customers 
Write, wire, or phone 6471 or 3535 
EARLY BIRD PLANT CO. 


Dresden, Tennessee 





IMPROVED COPPER SKIN vine type Porto Rican. 
Have satisfied customers over yy’ years. Start ship- 
ping April 25th. 500, $2.00; 50; 5,000, $16.25; 
10,000, 230. 00. Improved Gold men h—500, $2.50; 1,000, 
$4.00;'5 ,000, $18.75; 10,000, $35.00. Telephone Paris, 
Tenn., “Days, 2430M2; ‘Nights, 243031. Como Plant 
Farms, Como, Tenn. 

CERTIFIED SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Georgia Red, Gold Rush, All Gold Porto Rican, 
1,000 to 5,000, $4.00 per 1,000; 6,000 or more, $3.50. 
Postpaid. Big — quick shipment. 

Rea now for shipping. 
HAMBY PLANT FARM 
Route 2, Phone RE 4-3395 CULLMAN, ALA. 


CERTIFIED SWEET POTATO PLANTS—Certified 
Grade A Copper Skin, Porto Rico, also Oklahoma +5: 
Red Skin Sweet Potato Plants. Ready April 10th. Pres, 
well rooted plants— 500—$2. 25; 1,000—$4.00; 2,000— 
= 75; 3,000— “8 00; 5 ,000—$17. 50 Postpaid. Telephone 











4 2-3222. L. . Formby’ s Plant Farm, Rt. 4, Hance- 
ville. yy 
PLANTS! PLANTS! Certified 


“Ga. Red’’ Potato Plants. Large or Small Orders. 
500, $2.25; 1,000, $3.50; 5,000 up at $3.00. 
Repeat orders is proof of quality. 


B. LOWELL HEAD—Phone 2684 





ALMA Box 195 GEORGIA 
MILLIONS POTATO PLANTS — State i ~ 
Georgia Reds, $3.00 per 1,000; lots 6,000, $15 Cop- 


per Skins same price. Satisfaction guaranteed. y Ba 
Farms, Alma, Ga. 





20¢ per Word 


90¢ per Word 


GA.-ALA.-FLA. EDITION 
$20.00 per Inch | 
ALL FIVE EDITIONS 

95.00 per Inch 





VEGETABLE PLANTS 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Following Prices Prepaid Postage 
or Express. 


Vine type Porto Rican: 200—$1.25; 500— 
$2.50; 1,000—$4.50; 5,000—$21.25; Ten 
Thousand or more, $4.00 Thousand. Bunch 
Porto Rican, Gold Rush, Nancy Hall: 200— 
$1.35, 500 — $3.00, 1,000 — $5.00; 5,000 
$23.75; Ten Thousand or more, $4.50 Thou- 
sand. Remember these prices PREPAID. We 
will show our appreciation for your order by 
shipping you good, fresh, strong plants. Tel- 
ephone Mi 8-5571. 


FARMERS PLANT CO. 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 


GEORGIA RED POTATO PLANTS - Certified from 
seed stock last year producing cash returns of $972.62 
per acre. 500, $3.00; 1,000 up, $5.00; 5,000 up, $4.50; 
10,000 up, $4.00 per 1,000. Copper Skins, $3.50 per 
1,000 prepaid 3rd zone. Prompt shipment guaranteed. 
J. H. Williams, Alma, Ga. 


BOOKING ORDERS 


FOR GENUINE CERTIFIED SWEET POTATO 
PLANTS FOR SPRING DELIVERY. 


VARIETY: 

GEORGIA RED 
PORTO-RICO GOLD RUSH 
ALL GOLD TRIUMPH 
OKLAHOMA 52 (a red potato) 


a Rn a $4.50 per 1,000 


SOC ME TID asdicecssssccctsscscends $4.00 per 1,000 
Prepaid 


WE WILL ea A OUR BEST TO a ON DATE 
PECIFIED BY YO 


sg PHONE OR vain 
Phone RE 4-2069 


CUPP PLANT CO. 
ROUTE 1 CULLMAN, ALABAMA 


FLORIDA TOMATO Plants ready now—100 plants 
postpaid, $1.50; 500 plants, $3.50 express collect, $4.00 
thousand. Quantity prices made to commercial growers. 
Plant dealers free folder. Carlisle Plant Farms, 
Valdosta, Ga., or Reddick, Fla. 


Louisiana Certified Sweet Potato Plants 
“BLUE TAG PLANTS” 














1-3 M Postpaid 3 5 4 or More 


Unit 1 Porto Rico $4.75 $3. rm 
Copperskin Goldrush $4.75 $3. re} 
Centennial $6.00 


$4. 
Foundation Seed Stock from Louisiana State Unt- 
versity Sweet Potato Research Center. Continuous 
shipment of high yielding, fine quality plants for 20 
years. Shipments begin March 25th, weather per- 


mitting. 
R. P. THOMAS PLANT FARM 

Phone 2851 . 

LATEST IMPROVED PORTO RICO Potato Plants. 
State inspected, count, quality and prompt attention 
guaranteed. 500, $2.00; 1,000 up, $3.25; 4,000 up, $3.00 
per 1,000. Copper Skin same price. Quality Plant Co., 
Alma, Georgia. 

CERTIFIED SWEET POTATO PLANTS 
Georgia Red & All Gold $4.00 per 1,000 
Gold Rush. $4.00 per 1,000 


Postpaid 
FARMERS PLANT FARM 
Rt. 6, Cullman, Ala. Phone RE 4-3738 


Be Sure to Write Your Name and Address Plainly 
when you order from our advertisers. 





























Hambone Says — 











Boss say money don’ mek a man 
happy, an’ mebbe he right—de li] 
I’se had nevuh done it! 

Twix’ de loafin’ I does an’ de pay 
I gits, I reck’n me an’ de boss 
breaks even!! 

Bes’ thing "bout home cookin’— 


you knows who cook it—and whar 
at—an’ when!! 


Pahson don’ bear down so hard 
on wings fuh de good an’ fire fuh 





By C. L. and J. P. ALLEY, JR. 


(Trade-Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office) 
(Released by The Bell Syndicate, Inc.) 


de wicked, but de ole songs is 
lastin’ good!! 


Dey so many folks travels so fas’ 
to save time, heap uv ’em loses all 
de time dey had lef’!! 


Young Tom bin lookin’ all ovuh 
fuh ajob. But trouble is, up to now 
all uv ’em got wu’k ’tached to ’em!! 


Reck’n I bettuh go on an’ pay de 
sto’ keepuh—ef I don’, he liable to 
repossess me! 


Back at de beginnin’ de Lawd 
divide de light fum de dark—but 
folks sho’ does divide it diff unt 
now-days!! 

Dey useter say wen folks ain’ 
sat’sfied dey want de earth—but 
now dey wants de moon, too!! 














VEGETABLE PLANTS 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Nancy Hall Yellow Yam 


Red Velvet Bunch Porto Rico 
Okla. Allgood Red Gold 
Improved Porto Georgia Red 
Rico 
200, $1.00; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00 
5,000, $18.75; 10,000, $35.00 


Fresh Plants, Quick Shipment, Big Count, 
Carefully Packed. No Delay. Guaranteed 


PHONE MIDWAY 8-5374 


THRIFT PLANT FARM 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTED Georgia Red_ Potato 
Plants Delivered. By parcel post. Certified and Treated, 
One Thousand, $3.25; Five Hundred, $2.00; Two Hun- 
dred, $1.25. No checks. Ready in April, E. M. Lightsey, 
Screven, Ga. 


CERTIFIED POTATO PLANTS — 


All Gold, Gold Rush, = hite Triumph, Georgia Red. 
Oklahoma (52) (A Deep Red Skin) and Copper 
Skin Portorican—1 to 10 thousand, $4.50 per thou- 
sand, prepaid; 10 Thousand or more $4.00 per thou- 








sand, prepaid. Our plants are true to name and 
treated for immunity to all known disease. Will 
start shipping around April Ist. No order too large 
or sma 


PINE MT. PLANT FARM 
Route 3, Hanceville, Ala. Phone EL 2-5122 


ONION PLANTS—CHOICE Select Yellow or White 
Sweet Spanish, Yellow or White Perens: 5 bunches— 











2.10; 10 bunches—$3.50; 20 bunches—$5.45; 30 bunches 
—$6.90. Austin Plant Company, Box 853, Austin, Texas. 
SWEET POTATO PLANTS 


Porto Ricos—200, $1.00; 500, $2. 00; 1,000, 

$3.50; 5,000, $16.50; 16,000, $30 

Copper Skin, Gold Rush, Bunch “wil All 
Gold—200, $1. 00; 500, $2.50; 1,000, $4.00; 


10,000, 
D. & C. PLANT CO. 


Phone MID 8-5423 
GLEASON TENNESSEE 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTED Georgia Red Potato 
Plants—Certified full count, ready in April. Delivered by 
a post. One Thousand, $3.00; Two Hundred, $1.00. 

No checks. Paul Lightsey, Screven, Ga. 

TOMATO PLANTS—Rutgers, Marglobe, $2.00 thou- 
sand. Sweet Pepper Plants: California Wonder, Ruby 
King, Hot Slim Cayenne, $3.00 thousand; 300, $1.00. 
J. L. Sellers, Graham, Ga. 


PEPPERMINT OF CHOICE Quality for kitchen herb 
gardens; 4 rootings mailed for $1.50 prepaid. Pine Hills 
Herb Farm, P. O. Box 144, Roswell, Georgia. 




















LAKE EMERALD Grapevines, 3—$2.50; New Giant 
Flordagrand Blackberry, 6—$3.00; Just released by Flor- 
ida Experiment Station, Blue Lake Grape, 3—$4.00. 
oe * quart containers. Prepaid. Oliver Schwob, Sebring, 

jorida. 








ARKANSAS STATE CERTIFIED 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


“The finest strawberry plants available” 
 Aees Blue Tag...... $ 9.50 per 1,000 
BLAKEMORE, Green Tag.... 7.50 per 1,000 
FLORIDA 90, Blue Tag........ 10.00 per 1,000 
FLORIDA 90, Green Tag...... 
MISSIONARY, Blue Tag... A 
MISSIONARY, Green Tag... 9.00 per 1,000 
POCAHONTAS, Green Tag.. 12.00 per 1 ‘000 

at Augusta 
Foundation stock from Univ. of Ark. 
Experiment Station 


STATE INSPECTED PLANTS— 
Virus-free—Disease-free 
SOLANA—$15.00 per 1,000 

BELMAR, DUNLAP 
$8.00 per 1,000 


ALBRITTON, DIXIELAND, POCAHONTAS 
$10.00 per 1,000 
EVERBEARING—Gem, Ozark Beauty 
and Blue Tag Streamliner 
$3.00 per 100, postpaid 
CATALOG ON REQUEST 


THE CONNER COMPANY 
AUGUSTA ARKANSAS 


Ne tte? a yok og PLANTS—Bilakemore: 
200, $2.00; 500, $3.50; 1,000, $6.00. Pocahontas: 200, 
$3.50; i060. $12.50 Delivered. W. J. Brown, Gunters- 
ville, Ala. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Tennessee 
Beauty, $7.50—1,000; Blakemore, Florida 90, Mission- 
arys, $4.50. L. W. Wolfe, Harrison, Tennessee, Phone 
FI 4-6657. 

VIRUS FREE STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Blakemore, 
Florida 90, 1,000—$5.00; Tennessee rw $8.00. Bill 
Lane, McDonald, Tenn., Phone GR 6-406 


(Classified ads continued on mat page) 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 
STRAWBERRIES 
CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 
Our certified Tennessee Beauty 
plants led all others in the Tennessee 
official fruit production contest in 
1957. They produced 780 (24 quart) 

crates per acre. 


PRICES PER 1,000 PLANTS 
F.0.B. Chattanooga 























Blakemore $ 5.00 
Florida 90 6.00 
Klondyke 6.00 
Missionary 6.00 
Tennessee Beauty ..............00-.ccce-eeeeee 8.00 
Dixieland 10.00 
Pocahontas 12.50 





100 plants any variety, $2.50 postpaid 
Can supply fresh dug or cold storage 
plants. 


MULLINS PLANT FARMS 


Phone MA 2-9955 
410 Brookfield Ave. Chattanooga, Tenn. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS—GROWN from virus-free 
foundation stock Certified Blakemore, Tennessee Beauty, 
Aroma, Albritton, Klondike, Armore, Pocahontas, Dixie- 
land and Florida 90, 100-—$2.00; 200—$3.00; 500—$6.50; 
1,000—$12.00. Write for quantity prices Everbearing, 
Gem, Superfection and Streamliner, 25, $1.00; 100— 
$3.00; 200—$5.00; 500—$10.00; Ozark Beauty: Out- 
standing new everbearing, 25—$2.00; 100—$7.50; 500— 
$35.; 25 Blackberries or Dewberries, $2.00; 100—$7.50; 
25 Thornless Boysenberries, $2.00; 100—$7.50; 25 Cum- 
berland (black) or Latham (red) raspberries, $3.00; 
100—$10.00. September New everbearing red raspberry, 
12—$2.00; 25—$3.50; 10 Concord grapes 2 yr., $2.00: 
12 Victoria rhubarb, $2.00; 2 yr. clumps, 6—$2.00; 12 
asparagus, $1.00. Everbearing tree type blackberry, 3 
$2.75; 6—$5.00; 12—$9.00. Everything postpaid to your 
mailbox. Fresh plants, safe arrival, full count and satis- 
faction guaranteed. Complete price list with planting di- 
rections free. Ideal Fruit Farm, Stilwell, Okla. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Blakemore, 
Missionary, Klondike, Klonmore, $4.50 per thousand; 
Tennessee Beauty, $8.00 per thousand; Premier, Robin- 
son, $6.00 per thousand; Gem, Superfection, Everbearing, 
10.00 per thousand. Express collect. Each variety 
1.50 per hundred postpaid. Vernon Lackey & Son, Mc- 
Donald, Tennessee, Telephone Greenwood 6-5930. 


CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS—Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Klonmore, Florida 90, $4.00 thousand; Pre- 
miecr, Robinson, $5.50; Tennessee Beauty, Dixieland, 
$7.00; Gem, Everbearing, $10.00; Superfection, $12.00. 
Express collect. Each variety $1.50 hundred. Postpaid. 
Orders filled with fresh plants, moss packed. W. C. 
Mathews, McDonald, Tenn., Greenwood 6-6062. 


NEW CROP STRAWBERRY Plants—Double State 
Inspected. Dunlap, Blakemore, Klonmore, $5.00—1,000; 
Robinson, $7.00; Tennessee Beauty, Premier, Empire, 
$8.00; Dixieland, $9.00; Gem and Superfection Ever- 
bearing, $12.00; Streamliner, $15.00, collect. All 
$2.00—100, Postpaid. Prompt Shipment. Phone Fillmore 
4-6168. Tom Ramsey, Harrison, Tennessee. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Blakemore, Klondike, 
Missionary, Florida 90, $4.00—1,000; Dunlap, Robin- 
son, Premier, Klonmore, Tennessee Beauty, $6.00—1,000; 
Dixieland, $8.00—1,000; Pocahontas, Superfection, Ev- 
erbearing, $10.00—1,000. Express collect. 100 plants, any 
variety, postpaid, $1.50. Phone FIllmore 4-6235, Warren 
H. Lackey, Harrison, Tennessee. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Blakemore, 
Klondyke, Florida 90, Missionary, Dunlap, $4.50. thou- 
sand; Robinson, Premier, Progressive, Everbearing, 
$6.00; Tenn, Beauty, $8.00; Everbearing, Superfection, 
Gem, $10.00. Each variety $1.50 per hundred postpaid. 
Telephone Greenwood, 2-1544, John Bancroft, McDonald, 

enn. 

CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY PLANTS — Tennessee 
Beauty, $8.00 thousand; Blakemore, $4.50; Klonmore, 
Everbearing, Florida 90, $4.00. Pocahontas, $2.00 hun- 
dred. Other varieties $1.50 hundred. Postpaid, orders 
filled promptly. Lester D. Mathews, Route 3, Cleveland, 
Tennessee. Phone GR2-2288. 
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SPECIAL OFFER 


4 Daylilies, each different. Our selection 
$1.00 postpaid. Free descriptive price list of 
Daylilies, Iris and Chrysanthemums. 


PITTS’ GARDENS 


ROUTE 1 VINEMONT, ALA. 





10 GIANT FLOWERED Azaleas for only $3.00 post- 
paid! 4 Pride of Mobile (watermelon pink), 3 Formosa 
(lavender), 3 Salmon! These are blooming size plants, 
8 to 12 inches tall, branched and well rooted! Not wild 
Azaleas, but the cultivated varieties that make the Mo- 
bile Azalea Trail and Bellingrath Gardens famous! 
etal) Save Loom ng pond order cs Azaleas for only $5.00! 

-O.D. 8 accepted, postage collect. Palmetto Nursery, 
Box 4177-A, Mobile, Alabama. a 


BULBS AND FLOWERS 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS OUR SPECIALTY—Exhibi- 
tion and Florist Type. Free list with our guaranty and 
growing instructions. 144 named varieties. Sand-rooted, 
cuttings, labeled, moss packed, postpaid. Prices as low 
as $2.20 dozen. Trial order. 5 different prize winners, 
postpaid $1.00—our selection. Mrs. Burton Wilber, 1006 
Adams St., Decatur, Ga. 


PETUNIAS, CALENDULAS, Alyssum, Dianthus, Ba- 
bysbreath, Larkspur, Ageratum, Marigolds, Zinnias, 30c; 
100—$2.00. Asters, Verbena, Stocks, Tetrasnaps, ic ; 
100—$2.50. Celosia, 50c; Shasta Daisies, Salvia, 60c. 
Postage extra, $2.00 minimum. Price List sent on re- 
quest. N. T. Murray, Limona, Fla. 


TEN DYKES MEDAL WINNERS including Argus 
Pheasant and Truly Yours, $3.00. Twelve fine Iris, all 
different, $3.00. Six fine Pinks including Happy Birth- 
day, $2.00. Ten Golds, Tans, Browns, $3.00, All Irises 
labeled. Postage thirty-five cents per collection. Cedar 
Nook Gardens, Olton, Texas. 


VERBENA, 14 COLORS, 60—$1.25; Large Chrysan- 
themums, 7 colors, 60—$1.25; Azalea Mums, pink, yel 
low, 36—$1.25; Daisy Type Mums, 4 colors, Improved 
Shasta Daisies, 36—$1.25; Elder Daisies, Rose Color 
Thrift, 60—$1.25. Postpaid. Ala. Certified. Mrs. W. J. 
House, Gordo, Ala. 


HARDY PLANTS—Large Chrysanthemum, 10 colors, 
24—$1.00; Daisy Mums, pink and red, 24—$1.00; But- 
ton Mums, white and yellow, 24—$1.00; Red Verbena, 
36—$1.00; Rose Thrift, 36—$1.00. Moss packed, post- 
paid. Mrs. Z. L. Hollingsworth, Gordo, Alabama. 


LARGE PRIZE-WINNING Chrysanthemums. Prin- 
cess Grace. White Ball, Cloud Yellow, Lavender Bronze, 
Shaggy Cream, Buff, Red Charm. 25 plants, $2.00. All 
colors. Button, Pompon, Daisy type. 20, $1.00. Add 
35¢ postage. Mrs. R. L. Silver, Cuthbert, Ga. 

VERBENA, 6 COLORS; Large Chrysanthemums, 6 
colors; Cushion and Daisy Mums—Mixed colors, any, 
25, $1.00. White and rose Thrift—60, $1.25. Improved 
Shasta and Elder Daisies—25, $1.25. Postpaid. Mrs. 
O. L. Walker, Gordo, Ala. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Large Spiders, Fujiis, Ex- 
hibitions, Anemones. Footballs, Incurves, Spoons, Poms, 
Buttons, Koreans, all colors, 65 assorted, $4.00. Leland 
0. Johnson Chrysanthemum Gardens, Route 1, Chatta- 
hoochee, Florida. 






































“Don’t ever tell Junior to run 
and jump in the tub.” 














DAHLIAS—4 giant, $1.00; 5 medium, $1.00; 5 tiny 
flowering Dahlias, $1.00; all different, double blooms, 
named, labeled bulbs. Postpaid. Growing instructions 
furnished. Catalog folder free. Todd’s Farm, Suches, Ga. 


FANCY LEAF CALADIUM Bulbs—named or mixed 
varieties. Sizes: 1-1% inch, 12c each; 1%-2% inch, 18¢ 
each; 24%-3% inch, 24c each. Minimum order 10 bulbs. 
We pay postage. Spaulding Bulb Farm, Sebring, Fla. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS: Footballs, Fujii, Singles, 
Pompons—Labeled, 12 plants, $1.50; Unlabeled, 50 
plants, 16 Varieties, $2.50. Rooted Plants, Labeled, 25c. 
Add Postage. Pine Glen Nursery, Bluffton, Ga. 

BIRD MUMS—Sandpiper, Cuckoo, Kingbird, Chicka- 
dee, Titmouse, Martin, Swallow, Teal. 8 labeled, $2.25 
8 not labeled $1.25. Thrift, Iris, Candytuft—12, $1.00. 
Hettie Jordan, Route 3, Russellville, Alabama. 

FANCY LEAF Caladiums, wholesale—retail. Leading 
flower show varieties. Request color brochure for your 
garden club president, self, or friends. Atlanta Bulb 
Company, Box 3645 (A), Atlanta 16, Georgia. 

FIELD GROWN PLANTS—Verbena All Colors 24— 
$1.00; Pansies $3.00—100; $25.00—1,000; Pink Thrift 
24—$1.00; Sweet Williams mixed colors 24—$1.00 post- 
paid. Coleman’s Gardens, Gordo, Alabama. 

DAYLILIES—Blooming size, hybrid, field run, mixed 
colors, from fine named varieties, $10.00 per hundred; 
50—$5.50; 8—$1.00. Minimum order plus postage. A. D. 
Lester, P. O. Box 96, Quincy, Fla. 

AFRICAN VIOLETS—6 blooming plants, labeled, and 
Violet Culture Book, $5.00 postpaid. Send for new 1960 
Illustrated List. Volkmann Bros. Greenhouses, 2714 
Minert Street, Dallas 19, Texas. 

GIANT IRIS—10 colors, $1.00. Hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums, Bird Mums, assorted, 15—$1.00; Hardy Asters, 
Cushion Mums, Daylilies, 10 colors, $1.00. Beuford 
Hovater, Sprucepine, Ala. 

CALADIUM BULBS — Named or mixed—1’’-1%”’, 
10e; 1%’’-2%"", 15e; 2%"’-3%’’, 20c. All orders over 
$5.00 postpaid. Miss Rose Marie Kopta, Box 55, Avon 
Park, Florida. 

BULBS—DOUBLE BLOOM, Bright Red Dwarf Can- 
nas, $1.50 per dozen. Include 25 cents per dozen for 
packing and shipping. D. V. Mayfield, P. O. Box 44, 
Amory, Miss. 



































LARGE CHRYSANTHEMUMS — Rainbow Mixture. 
White or Rose Thrift, Red Verbena, either collection, 
24—$1.00; Daisy Mums, white, red, yellow; White, Yel- 
low button: Yellow, White Pompon, 10—$1.00; Dark 
Purple Iris, 24—$2.00; Cannas, 8 different dwarf, $1.50; 
President, red, giant or dwarf, 6—$1.25; Eureka White, 
2—$1.00. Postpaid. Mrs. Clarence Elmore, Reform, Ala. 

HARDY CERTIFIED PLANTS — Verbena, 15 color 
collection, 24—$1.00; White, Red, Pink, or Purple, la- 
beled, 24—$1.00; Pink Creeping Phlox, 24—$1.00; Early 
Daisy Mums—Pink, Red, 24—$1.00; Large Chrysanthe- 
mums—Beautiful Rainbow Collection, 24—$1.00; Giant 
Snapdragons. Mixed colors, 24—$1.00. Moss packed. 
Postpaid. Duren’s Flower Farm, Elrod, Alabama. 

FREE 1960 GERANIUM Catalog from Wilson Bros., 
leading Geranium grower for mail order since 1918. 
Zonals, Lady Washington, Scented, Ivy Leaf, Rosebud 








FANCY LEAVED Caladium Bulbs. Choice Varieties, 
per 100 % inch, $5.00; 1 inch, $7.00; 1% inch, $11.00; 
2 inch, $16.00. Arner’s Palm Gardens, Dept. A, Sebring, 
Florida. 

AFRICAN VIOLET HOBBYIST Offers good will 
collection fresh cut leaves — 12, $1.10. Stamp brings 
descriptive folder. Theo. Jensen, Millington, Michigan. 

VERBENA, CHRYSANTHEMUMS—15 colors, 30— 
$1.25 moss packed. Free Daylily, Iris, Mum Lists. 
Jernigan’s Garden, Rt. 5, Dunn, N. C. 

IMPATIENS, SULTANI—60 Varieties. Color, List, 
25c. 8 different plants, $2.00 or 25 assorted cuttings, 
$2.00. Riebe’s Nursery, Elberta, Ala. 

FANCY LEAF CALADIUM BULBS—All Colors, 
$17.50 per bushel F.0.B. Mrs. Clemmie MeCrite, Route 
1, Box 414, Lake Placid, Fla. 

















Fancy af, by name, color and characteristics. Many 
shown full color. Also hundreds of fascinating, unusual 
house and garden plants. Write Today for your copy. 
Wilson Bros., Roachdale 84, Indiana. 

3 BLOOMING ELEPHANT EAR Bulbs, $1.00. Martha 
Gray, Rt. 5, Box 617, Hot Springs, Ark. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Big 6”-8” Football Mums, 
25 for $4.00 postpaid. Other flowers. List free. Rogers 
Flowers, Lexington, . 

LARGE AND POMPON Varieties Chrysanthemums, 
7 colors, 36—$1.25 postpaid. Certified. House Plant 
Farm, Gordo, Ala. 








CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 75 Varieties, 20—$1.25 Post- 
paid. Waters Garden, Wales, Tenn. 
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FANCY AMARYLLIS and Caladium. Free list. 
Robert Goedert, Box 6534, Jacksonville 5, Fila. 









ae 


PLANTS For Only PENNIES 


Each plant is labeled, fresh, and expertly packed 
to arrive in top condition. Guaranteed to please you. 
Shipped direct from our farm to you. Planting in- 
structions included in each order. 
ROSE BUSHES—29¢ each 
2-year, fleld-grown, blooming size bushes. 
All monthly bloomers in these varieties. 
REDS YELLOWS 





Etoile De Hollande Eclipse 

Red Radiance Golden Charm 

Better Times Luxemburg 

Crimson Glory PINKS 

American Beauty Picture 
TWO-TONES Pink Radiance 

Talisman The Doctor 


Briarcliff 
WHITES 
American Beauty 
K. A. Viktoria 
Caledonia 


Countess Vandal 
President Hoover 
CLIMBERS 

Cl. Blaze-Red 

Cl. Talisman 

Cl. Red Radiance 
BABY ROSES 

Ideal, Red 

Golden Salmon 

Elsie Poulsen 

Prices on Rose Bushes: 29c each; 6 for $1.65; 

12 for $2.89. Your choice of varieties. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS (1% to 3 ft. tall) 


FLORIBUNDA ROSES 
Red Ripples 
Floradora, Orange 


5 plants 
As low as 9c Each for 

Golden Bell; yellow flowers - $ .09 $ .40 
Red Bush Honeysuckle; red clusters - «39 -90 
Althea Rose of Sharon; mixed colors... .09 -40 
Hibiscus; giant blooms, mixed colors .09 .40 
Forsythia; yellow, early bloomer.......... .19 -90 
Red Weigela; gorgeous red flowers -23 95 
Pink Weigela; dainty pink trumpets... .15 -70 
Bridal Wreath; showers of white blooms .19 90 
Crepe Myrtle Red; south’s favorite -39 = 1.69 
Crepe Myrtle Pink; lovely pink blossoms .37 1.63 
Deutzia; white and pink flowers... . .40 
Hydrangea Pink; huge 

pinkish white bloom... «391.69 
Spirea Van Houttei; white flowers 2 10 45 
Altheas; colors, red, pink, white...... .19 .90 
Cydonia Japonica; red burning bush 49 = 2.29 
Old Fashion Lilac; purple blossoms -34 (1.65 
Persian Lilac; old favorite, orchid -25 = 1.00 
Snowball; huge, white flowers____.. -29 1.25 
White Bush Honeysuckle; white blossoms .09 40 
Pink Bush Honeysuckle; soft pink _- : 95 
Red Butterfly Bush; gorgeous shrub... .69 3.29 
Mock Orange; old favorite, white... -10 45 


EVERGREENS (for lasting beauty) 
As Low As lic Each 3 for 














Japanese Ligustrum; 1 yr., % to 1 ft...$ .15 $ .40 
Wax Leaf Ligustrum; 2-year, 1 ft... .49 = 1.39 
Abelia; glossy leaves, 1 to 1% ft.. 19 50 
Pampas Plume Grass; 1 to 2 ft. -29 79 
Nandinas; fiery red ones, 1 to1% ft... 1.49 = =1.39 
Gardenias; white blooms, 1 to 1% ft... .49 = 1.39 
Baker Arborvitae; 1 to 1% ft... _.89 = 2.49 
Magnolia; huge white bloom, 1 to 2ft... .59 ~=—-1.69 
Pfitzer Juniper; 1 to 1% ft............ .79 2.29 
Japanese Yew; fern foliage, 1 to1% ft.. .39 1.10 
xwood; tiny leaves, % to 1 ft. . 49 1.39 
Baby Doll Gardenia, % to 1 ft.. on oe Le 
HARDY PERENNIALS 
Each 5 for 
Creeping Phlox; colors, red, pink, blue .15 -70 
Oriental Poppy, orange, scarlet . 25 1.00 
Hardy Red Carnation___________. -25 1.00 
Hardy Chrysanthemums, colors, red “ 
white, yellow, pink, bronze... .15 .70 


BULBS (Blooming size) 
Each 5 for 





Gladiola; colors red, pink, yellow $.08 $ .35 
Iris; colors red, pink, purple, yellow... .15 -70 
Cannas; colors red, pink, apricot. 19 -90 
Dahlias (Big Flowering Type), 

colors red, yellow, pink. oe -25 1.19 
Dahlias (Pompon Type), 

colors red, yellow, pink..._____. 22 -99 
Fancy Leaf Caladium -18 85 
Rubens, welt 119 55 

HEDGE PLANTS (1 to 2 ft.) 
50 South Privet Evergreen hedge . . . . for 79c 
100 South Privet Evergreen hedge . . . for $1.39 


FAST GROWING SHADE TREES 












Each 3 for 
Chinese Elm, 1 to 2 ft. tall___ $ .09 .25 
Chinese Elm, 2% to 4 ft. tall. 25 -70 
Chinese Elm, 5% to 7 ft. tall____ -69 = 1.98 
Lombardy Popular, 1% to 3 ft. tall 09 +25 
Lombardy Poplar, 3% to 5 ft. tall 20 55 
Silver Maple, 3 to 4 ft. tall____- 19 -53 
Silver Maple, 5% to 7 ft. tall. 79 2.29 
Arizona Ash, 3 to 4 ft. tall —— «2 1.10 
Arizona Ash, 4% to 6 ft. tall. -69 1.98 


Weeping Willow, 4% to 6 ft. tall... .49 1.39 
FLOWERING TREES 
Each 3 for 

Pink Flowering Mimosa, 1 to 2 ft. tall_.$ .09 $ .25 
Pink Flowering Mimosa, 3% to 5 ft. tall .25 -69 
Pink Flowering Mimosa, 54% to 7 ft. tall .69 1.98 
Red Flowering Peach, 2% to 4 ft. tall. .69 1.98 
Pink Flowering Peach, 2% to4 ft. tall. .69 1.98 
Flowering Tulip Tree, 1 to 3 ft. tall. 2% 
Purple Leaf Plum, 2% to 4 ft. tall... —.69_—s—«1.98 
Crepe Myrtle Trees, red or pink, 

5 to 6 ft. -69 1.98 

FRUIT TREES 

PEACHES, Varieties: Elberta, J. H. Hale, Red 
Haven, Golden Jubilee, Belle Georgia, Hale Haven, 
Ea. Rose. Prices on Peach, 1 to 2 ft, 29c each; 2 to 3 
ft., 49¢ each; 3% to 5 ft., 89c each. (Specify varieties 
wanted). 
APPLE TREES, Varieties: Red Delicious, Red 
June, Early Harvest, Yellow Delicious. Prices on Ap- 
ple: 1 to 2 ft., 49¢ each; 2% to 4 ft., 59¢ each. 
(Specify variety). 
GRAPE VINES, Varieties: Concord, Carmen, Ni- 
agra. Prices on Grape Vines: 2 yr. plants, 59c each. 
PLUM TREES, Varieties: Burbank, Wickson, Abun- 
dance, America. Prices on Plum: 3% to 5 ft. tall, 89¢ 
each. 
These plants are nursery grown outdoors from seeds, 
cuttings or budded stock never transplanted. Inspected 
by the Texas Dept. of Agriculture. It gives you an 
opportunity to buy at low grower prices. 
We guarantee all plants as advertised and to please 
you. If you are not entirely satisfied on arrival, we 
will either replace or refund your money. 
ORDERS under $3.00 add 25c for postage and pack- 
ing. ORDERS over $3.00 we pay the postage. If 
shipped C.O.D., you pay postage and C.O.D. fee. 
BONUS PLANTS: On all orders over $3.00 you get 2 
extra flowering shrubs (our choice). On all orders 
over $5.00 you get 4 extra flowering shrubs (our 
choice). 


ORDER NOW WHILE STOCKS ARE COMPLETE 
TELL US WHEN YOU WANT SHIPMENT 
NAUGHTON FARMS 


ROUTE 1, BOX 403 WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 











NURSERY STOCK 
SPRING SALE on Nursery Stock! 


Flowering Shrubs fresh dug out of the field, 
Every plant will be labeled. Planting instruc. 
tions with each order. 


FLOWERING SHRUBS Each 


Althea, Double Red, 1 to 2 ft. ag 
Althea, Double Pink, 1 to 2 ft... - 
Althea, Double Purple, 1 to 2 ft... 
Althea, Double White, 1 to 2 ft... J 
Red Weigela, 1 to 2 ft... i 

Varigated Weigela, 1 to 2 ft. ae 
Yellow Weigela, 1 to 2 ft. 
Pink Weigela, 1 to 2 ft... 
Deutzia, White Flowers, 1 to 2 ft. 
Golden Belle, Yellow Flowers, 1 to 2 ft. 














Piak Spirea, 1 to 3 ft. _.______._. 10 
Pink Flower Almond, 1 to 2 ft. 40 
Red Snowberry, 1 to 2 ft... 08 
Red Bush Honeysuckle, 1 to 2 ft 15 
Red Flower Quince, 1 to 2 ft... a 
Persian Lilac, 1 to 2 ft... 16 
P. G. Hydrangea, 1 to 2 f 5 


t. . 
Mockorange, Large White Flowers, 1 to 2 ft 
Sweet Shrub, 1 te 3 ft._$_>_ 
Rose of Sharon, Mixed Colors, 1 to 2 ft. 
Japanese Snowball, 1 to 2 ft... 
Hibiscus Mallow Marvel 
Pussy Willow, 1 to 2 ft. " 
Red Ozier Dogwood, 1 to 2 ft. 
Old Fashion Lilac, 1 to 2 ft. 
Hypericum Yellow, 1 to 2 ft. 
Spirea Thumbergi, 1 to 2 ft. 


SHADE TREES 


Silver Leaf Maple, 3 to 4 ft. . 
Sugar Maple, Collected, 2 to 3 ft._ 
Lombardy Poplar, 3 to 4 ft. 
Weeping Willow, 2 to 4 ft. 
Chinese Elm, 3 to 4 ft. ssid as 
FLOWERING TREES Each 
Pink Mimosa, 3 to 4 ft. 
White Dogwood, 2 to 3 ft. 
Tulip Poplar, 2 to 3 ft. 
Red Flower Crab, 2 to 3 ft. 
Red Bud, 2 to 3 ft. “ 
Catalpa, Fish Bait Tree, 1 to 2 ft. 
Pink Dogwood, 1 to 2 ft. 
Tree of Heaven, 2 to 3 ft. skit 
HEDGE PLANTS AND VINES Each 
California Privet, 1 to 2 ft... <a 
South Privet, 1 to 2 ft. . . 
Multiflora Rose, 1 to 2 ft. ‘ 
Wisteria Vine pekncilasbiiciss 





Concord Grape Vine binnath baile 45 
FRUIT TREES Each 
Apple—Red Delicious, 3 to 4 ft. 59 





Apple—Yellow Delicious, 3 to 4 ft. 

Apple—Red Stayman Winesap, 3 to 
Peach—Elberta, 3 to 4 ft. ...._____ 
Peach—Belle of Georgia, 3 to 4 ft.. . i 
Peach—J. H. Hale, 3 to 4 ft. ._____. is . 59 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or we will either replace or 
refund your money. Order as many or as few plants 
as you want. Orders over $3.00 Postpaid. Orders 
less than $3.00 send 25c extra for postage and pack- 
ing. Bonus Plants: on all orders over $3.00 you get 
(2) extra Flowering Shrubs (your choice); on all 
orders over $5.00 you get (4) Extra Flowering Shrubs 
(your choice). 


4 ft. 






SEND ORDER TO: 


GEORGE’S NURSERY 


ROUTE 2, BOX 135 McMINNVILLE, TENN. 


GREAT SENSATION PECAN Trees—All commercial 
orchard planters and small home owners book your orders 
now for the early fall planting time, to get larger sizes 
and trees. Nuts 2 and half inches long, 4 inches around, 
thin paper shell. C. E. Tollison, Laurens, 8. C. 


AZALEAS 

INDICA tall, Pride Mobile red, Sunninghill red, 
Indica Alba white, Fielders White, Elegans pink, 
Lawsal pink, Fishers Pink, Formosa lilac-pink, Phoe- 
nicia lilac-pink, Lilacina lilac, Taber variegated. 
TRANSPLANTS 25, $5.00; 50, $9.50; 100, $18.00. 
TWO YEAR old 50, $5.00; 100, $10.00; Liners 50, 
$4.00; 100, $7.50; KURUME SEMI-DWARF Christ- 
mas Cheer red, Snow white, Salmon Queen pink, 
Pink Pearl, Hinodegiri red. TRANSPLANTS 25, 
$5.50; 50, $10.50; 100, $19.50. TWO YEAR old 50, 
$6.50; 100, $12.00; LINERS, 50, $5.00; 100, $9.00, 
all postage paid. Write for complete list. 

WHITE GATE NURSERY, Earleton, Florida 


SET SELECT BUDDED PECAN trees and realize 
added income for a lifetime and beyond. Choicest tested 
varieties, early bearing attractive prices. Write Dixie 
Paper Shell Pecan Exchange, Box PF, Barnesville, Ga. 
Phone 67. 














BAMBOO 
BAMBOO, FOUR Kinds—Feather Leaf, Dense Clump. 
(2) Solid Cane, Dense Clump; (3) Striped Cane, Loose 
Clump; (4) Giant, 40-50 feet Canes, 75¢ each. 10—$7.00. 
Stovall Nursery, Leakesville, Mississippi 


ROSE BUSHES 


ROSEBUSHES—$6.00 per dozen postpaid. 
First grade, two year old, everblooming, nonpatented 
varieties. Guaranteed, no seconds. Direct from our 


field to you. 
MALONE NURSERY 
502 S. Broadway Tyler, Tex. 
MULTIFLORA ROSE—Living fence. 8-12 inch plants, 
$15.00 per thousand, $2.00 per hundred; 12-18 ineh 
plants, $25.00 per thousand, $3.00 per hundred. Postpaid. 
Mestel Nursery, Dept. C, Rt. 5, Mt. Vernon, Illinois. 

















KOBE, KOREAN, SERICEA and FESCUE, OR- 
CHARD GRASS, CROTOLARIA, LADINO 
CLOVER, ALFALFA. 

QUALITY EXCELLENT—WRITE FOR PRICES 
STEGALL & COMPANY, Marshville, N. C. 





VEGETABLE AND FLOWER Seeds—Souse old, some 
new. Vining Okra, Strawberry Corn, Winter Watermel- 
ons, Three pound Radishes. Free circular. Bob Kirby, 
Hot Springs, N. C. 

6 MOUNTAIN LAUREL SEED (evergreen purple 
blooming) and 6 Exogyra Arretina Fossels for $1.00 post- 
paid. Harry Wiede, San Marcos, Texas. 

CALIFORNIA BEER SEED and Directions, 75. 
Delzie Tucker, Darden, Tenn. 


CANTALOUPES 
CANTALOUPE SEED—Delicious kind, better than 
any you have ever eaten. Some vines may have 12, some 
may weigh 7 pounds. Seed limited. 20 seed, $1.00. 
Vernon Rush, Box 116 Bl ingt xas. 

















COLLARDS 
MORRIS IMPROVED Heading Collard Seed, tw? 
ounces, 50c; five ounces, $1.00; pound, $2.00; 10 pounds, 
$16.00. Postpaid. (Large lots less). E. Morris & So, 
Maxton, N. C. 
Old refrigerators and ice boxes are death traps for 
children. Take off the doors when box is abandoned. 
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CORN 


INDIAN SEED CORN—Bright Red, Amazing Jumbo 
Bars, quart, $2.00 postpaid. R. H. Farmer, Herd, Ky. 


COTTON 


PLANT HALF & HALF the wonder cotton. Improved 
jong staple, big bolls, medium stalk. Picks good, pulls 
and strips good. Excellent stormproof features. This 
Summerour Half & Half makes on any kind of soil in 
years or wet. Matures early and beats the insects. 
Order these high bred, culled and treated seed from me 
now for only $11.00 per 3-bushel sack and I pay all the 
freight. Write — for free information and proof of 
my claims. Lester Haile, Box 32, Whitewright, Texas. 


LANKART, HALF AND HALF—$8.95 sack, three 
bushels. Freight prepaid. J. R. Oliver, Farmer, White- 
wright, Texas. 











BABY CHICKS 


QUALITY CHICKS — 100% Pullorum Tested. New 
Hampshires, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Austra Whites, 
White Leghorns, Hamp Whites, 95 ‘Ws 100; Heavy 
Pullets, $14.95; Heavy Cox, $7.9 e Leghorns, 
Austra White and Hamp White Putiets. atx 95; Hybrid 
Cockerels, $3.95; ftovers, $2.95. Mixed Cockerels, 
$1.95. 100% Alive. Free Catalog. Pleasant View 
Hatchery, Gerald, Missouri. 

SUPER SURPLUS BABY CHICK Bargains—Why pay 
more. Heavies, $4.25—100; Heavy straight run, $7.90— 
100; Heavy Pullets, $14.25—100; Extra Special egg 
type White Rocks, Barred Rocks, New Hampshire —_ 
Rhode Island Reds, Red-Rock straight run, $9.75— 
Pullets,, $16.75—100; Egg production Special Leghors 
Pullets, $20.50—100. Order now. Superior Chicks, P. O. 
Box 5, Bucyrus, Ohio. 








GINSENG—GOLDENSEAL 
GINSENG BRINGING $12 POUND—Have seeds, 
jants. Goldenseal. Full information. J. Collins, Viola, 
jowa. 





GOURDS 


MAMMOTH GIANT GOURDS—Largest known. Spec- 
imens up to five feet in circumference. Twenty seed and 
planting and cultural directions, $1.00 postpaid. Carl 
Odom, Pinola, Mississippi. 


KUDZU 


KUDZU CROWNS—Drouth resistant, a soil conserver, 
a land builder. makes the finest of feed for all livestock. 
Write for ‘‘Facts About Kudzu,’’ and prices on Select 
Kudzu Crowns, Plants and Kudzu a Seed and Improved 
Budded Pecan Trees. B. W. Middlebrook. The Kudzu 
Farms, Barnesville, Ga. 


KUDZU -Kudzu Center, 1292 Meridian, Miss. 








SUNNY-LAND CHICKS easy to raise. Big White 
Leghorns, White Rocks, Famous Austra-Whites. New 
Strain-Cross. Improved 355 egg breeding. 95% sex ac- 
curacy. Pullorum tested. 100% live arrival. Discounts. 
Free Catalog. Special Pullets $13.85. Special Assorted 
$1.95. Lowry City Hatchery, Lowry City, Mo. 

ROCKS, REDS, LEGHORNS—40 Breeds F.O.B., 
$3.99 to $8.99; Pullets, $13.99 to $20.99: Leftovers. 
$1.49 to $5.99. Heavies included. Started Puliets, $24.95. 
Others. Catalog, Gifts, Attach Ad. Bush Hatchery, Clin- 
ton, Mo. 

FREE! 10 MONEY MAKING Chicks with every 100. 
No additional cost. Pullorum Clean. 28 varieties. Many 
matings R.O.P. Sired. Low as "a - + Femtgs Write Mt. 
Healthy Hatcheries, Mt. Healthy, 














PEAFOWLS 
HAVE YOUR SURROUNDINGS beautiful with live 
beauty. Mature peafowl, Indian blackshoulder or pure 
white. Also have 1959 Brood Age. River Edge Farms, 
Lowell, Michigan. 
PEAFOWLS—Five Breeds—Catahoula, Leopard, Cow- 
dogs. Peafowl Ranch, Cove, Arkansas. 


PHEASANTS 
RAISE PHEASANTS on $100 week plan. Little capi- 
tal and space can make you independent. Free details. 
Great Central System, Columbus 10, Kansas. 
RINGNECK PHEASANTS—Chicks, eggs. Also Chuk- 
pyre Quail, Bantams. Cook’s Pheasant Farm, Millport, 
Alabama. 














boGs 

Mao gg ENGLISH SHEPHERD Pups— (Distemper 
vaccinated.) Guaranteed heelers, years trial. Training 
Sorrpetsens, Males, Females, Spayed Females. 50,000 
Satisfied customers. Bank references. Highview Kennels, 
Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

WHY WALK AFTER Your Cows—Our Creek-side 
herds will bring them in alone. Best trained, 
, $12. Training instructions. Creek-side Ken- 
nels, Beardsley, Minnesota. 

THE SOUTH’S FINEST English Shepherds—Selected 
bloodlines, plus unlimited Personal care, produce su- 
perior puppies. Mrs. C. G. Elder, Reynolds 1, Georgia. 

SUPERIOR ENGLISH SHEPHERDS — Registered, 
guaranteed, old fashioned type, natural heelers. John 

. Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 














PIGEONS 


PIGEON BREEDERS NEWSPAPER—Sample Free. 
3630 W. Berkeley, Phoenix, Arizona. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


BROWER FEED MIXER save you $8-$16 a ton by 
mixing your own feeds. Perfect mixes in ten minutes. 
Five sizes, 700 to 4000 pounds ee. ia “Sea 8 sare 
est seller . . . over 10,000 in use. Sold 
Priced low, cash_or time payments. Free Catalog. 
Manufacturing Co., Box V-76, Quincy, Illinois. 


WRITE FOR BROWER’S Big Free Poultry and Live- 
stock Equipment Catalog and Guide. Chock-full valuable 
poultry raising information. World’s largest line poultry 
supplies, battery_broiler plants. oo prices. Brower 
Mfg. Co., Dept. V-57, Quincy, Illinois 











SUPER SAVINGS! Up to be te Prices start 
$1.49 hundred. Write for Free Catalog. Chicks shipped 
from Hatchery your section. Atlas Chick Co., 2651 
Chouteau, St. Louis 3, Mo. 


INCUBATORS 


INCUBATORS FOR BANTAM and Gamebirds. Cir- 
cular free. Will Schadt, Goshen, Indiana. 





ENGLISH SHEPHERD or Collie Pups for watch and 
stock. Also registered Scotch Collies. Reasonable. Zim- 
merman Farms, Flanagan, Illinois. 

BEAUTIFUL AKC REGISTERED Collies, Shelties, 
puts 2 aay = eg (Nonregistered), heelers. Barnes 

yer an 

<r BREEDS LIVESTOCK DOGS. Training Instruc- 
tions Magazine, $1.00. Stodghill Ranch, Quinlan, Texas. 


MINK 


MINK—$25.00 each. Bred Females for April delivéty. 
Book: ‘‘Domestic Mink,”’ * 00. Harry Saxton’s Mink 
Ranch, Bemus Point, 


RABBITS—GUINEA PIGS—HAMSTERS 


RAISE RABBITS SUCCESSFULLY By_ Knowing 
Facts. 48 page illustrated book describing "95 breeds. 














‘Housing, Feeding, Breeding, Marketing, etc. Plus Bulle- 


tin, 25 cents. American Rabbit Association, 95 Arba 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





PEAS 
ALABAMA GIANT Black Eye Peas, 100 Ibs. 25c¢ 
pound collect. Small lot 50c pound prepaid. Treated 
with Arasan and DDT. Thomas R. Brown, Prattville, 
Alabama. 





WATERMELONS 


WATERMELONS 

“WILLHITE’S SUPERIOR QUALITY” 
Watermelon Seed—We grow Certified seed in Texas, 
Colorado and Oklahoma, including Charleston Gray, 
Black Diamond, Blackstone, Peacock and other va- 
rieties. All melons and cantaloupes grown strictly 
for seed of the highest quality and aewen nation- 
wide. All American and Blue Ribbon Winners. 
Beautiful catalog listing actual photographs of 83 
watermelon and cantaloupe varieties as well as val- 
uable planting information FREE on request. 


WILLHITE MELON SEED FARMS 
POOLVILLE or WEATHERFORD TEXAS 
PRIDE OF GEORGIA—The earliest, sweetest, best 

watermelon known. Large ripe delicious melons in 60 
days. 200 seeds, $1.00; packet 25c. James Carson, Grif- 
fin 3, Ga. 





MEAT MAKER BROILER Fryer Chicks—Hybrids, 
Strain Crosses, $1.95—100; $7.50—400. Free Gift with 
order. C.0.D. FOB Noll Chicks, Sheridan, Penna. 


ANCONAS 


SHEPPARD FAMOUS ANCONAS. Nothing better. 
anon? prices. Thomas Farm Hatchery, Pleasanton, 
ansas. 








ANDALUSIANS 


BLUE ANDALUSIANS—“‘bluer than blue birds.” 
Chicks, eggs. Beauty, fast growth. Best layers of chalk 
white eggs. Free, handsome catalogue, colored pictures. 
soe prices. Murray McMurray, Box B34, Webster City, 
owa. 





BANTAMS 
DARK CORNISH BANTAMS $5.00 each; $12.00 Trio. 
Beautiful Meaty Good Breeders. Bob Posey, Lititz, Pa. 
40 PRIZE WINNING varieties Bantams. Esdale 
Bantam Yards, Route 4, Box 391, Birmingham, Ala. 
GAMES 


FIGHTING GAME EGGS—30, $5.50. Prepaid. Game 
Farm. Whitesboro, Texas. 











WATERMELON SEED—Write for catalogue today 
from Alabama's largest seed grower. Willard Cole Seed 
Farm, Fort Payne, Ala. 








GIANT pate: SUPER X eA CHICKS 
ER X, $2.95 PE 
Cornish, W' hits Sard Crosses, Big ar Hamp Cross, 
other big crosses and other breeds. May be pullets, 
unsexed, cockerels or mixed, our choice as available. 
Brown and White Leghorn Cockerels, $1.50 per 100; 


Mixed Cockerels, $2.45 per 100; 100% live delivery. 
COD. FOB. Immediate delivery. 

MARTI POULTRY FARM 
LAKE ROAD WINDSOR, MO. 


TREMENDOUS SAVINGS — Unbeatable Quality— 
Guaranteed 100° Heavies, Rocks, Reds, Red Rocks, 
$4.10—100; Jumbo White Rocks, $5.75—100. (Positively 
No Leghorns). Heavies Straight Run, $7.75; Pullets, 
$13.75; ‘“‘Deluxe’’ White Rocks, Barred Rocks, Wyan- 
dottes, Hampshire Reds, Rhode Island Reds, Red Rock 
Sexlinks. Straight Run your choice. $9.75; Pullets, 
$16.75; ‘‘Pedigreed’’ Leghorn Pullets, $18.75; Pekin 
Ducklings, 12—$4.50; White Holland-Bronze Broad- 
breasted Turkeys, 15—$11.50; Beltsville White Turkeys, 
15—$9.75. COD. Guaranteed. FOB nearest hatchery. 
Ruby Chicks, Dept. PF6, Norfolk, Virginia. 


PECIAL—FREE 100 CHICKS 
Order 100 Red Rock Cross or New Hampshire Reds 
(All Heavies) for $6.75 per 100 and get 100 chicks 
ee No seconds or culls. os * _ 00 with order, 
balance C.O.D. BOS cH 
NOLL’S C HICKS. 
KLEINFELTERSVILLE PENNA. 


EARLYBIRD CHICK BARGAINS—$1.90 per 100. 
Order from this ad or send for free catalog. Send no 
money. €.0.D. plus shipping. White Rocks, New 
Hamps, White Wyandottes, Straight Run, $8.90; Pullets, 
$14.90; Males, $8.90; White Leghorns, Austra Whites, 
Gray Leghorns, Straight Run, $8.90; Pullets, $19.90; 
Males, $2.90; Birdie Specials, $5. 90; Heavy Mixed, 
$7.90. Broilers for eating, $1.90. Guaranteed live ar- 
rival. Mail order to nearest city. Earlybird Chicks, 

. E3-6, Order Office, Wheeling, West Virginia; 
Shreveport, Louisiana. 
$2.90 FOR 100 BABY CHICKS POSTPAID—245 free 
Premiums list. We sell White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
White Wyandottes, New Hampshires, Silver Laced Wyan- 
dottes, White Giants, Buff Orpingtons, Black Austra- 
8, “‘Queen’’ White Leghorns, Gray Leghorns, Austra 
Whites, Hamp Whites, Anconas, Ducklings, Pheasants. 
Heavy mixed, $8.90. Paid orders postpaid. New free 
catalog, free premiums, free gifts, free almanac. Write 
nearest order office—Scott Hayes Chicks, Dept. 684, 
Bloomington, Illinois; Minneapolis, Minnesota; Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 

BEST GRADE PULLETS—Formerly AAAA. Genuine 
Big Type White Leghorns. Big Rugged Austra-Whites, 
White Rocks. Your choice of Breed, $15.90 per 100. Ex- 
tra Quality 300 egg breeding. Bloodtested. Fast ship- 
ments. Live arrival guaranteed. Golden West Chicks, Box 
218F, Deepwater, Mo. 

FREE BALL PEN With Each 100 Chicks—Dinner- 
table special, no sex or breed guarantee, $4.95 hundred. 
eavy Assorted, $8.95; Light Cockerels, $1.49. Plus 
Dostage, ©.0.D.. Sadie Stouffer Hatchery, Waddams 
Grove, Illinois. 

SURPLUS CHICKS, Best Grade—Formerly AAAA. 
Big White Leghorns, $5.85. Heavy type Austra-Whites, 
$5.85. White Rocks, $7.95. Mixed Breeds, $3.45. 100% 
live arrival. Bloodtested. Prompt shipments. Golden 
West Chicks, Box 44E, Deepwater, Mo. 

EXTRA FINE, profit powered, big husky ee 
broiler-fryer chicks. 100, $1.95; 200, $3.50. Quick C.O.D. 
shipment. Crestwood Farms, Sheridan 4, Pa. 

BABY CHICK BARGAINS: $5.75—100 C.0.D. Rocks, 
Reds, Crosses, Heavy Assorted. Price at Hatchery. Sur- 
plus Chick Co., Milesburg 3, 

GUARANTEED ALL HEAVIES, as available, $4.10— 
100 plus postage C.0.D. Other prices on request. Nesco 

eks, Route 1, Columbia, C. 

LARGE FAST oe Broilers—Ideal deep-freeze 
chicks, $1.95 per 100 f.0.b. A. & B. Hatchery, Box 67, 
Clinton 5, Missouri. 

SAVE 25% ON YOUR CHICKS—Write for Free Cat- 
alog on 3 year plan. Julian Hatchery, Box 151, Clinton 
3, Missouri. 

BARRED ROCKS or Reds, no Leghorns, $4.10—100. 
€.0.D. Life Guarantee. National Chicks, Phila. 50, Pa. 












































JERSEY GIANTS 


SUPERFINE GIANTS—White or black. Buff Orping- 
tons, others. Pictures, literature. Thomas Farm Hatchery, 
Pleasanton, Kansas. 





LEGHORNS 
RICE’S GIANT TYPE 
Lopped Comb WHITE LEGHORNS 


White Rocks, Austra-Whites, Legshires, New Hamp- 
shires, —— —* 701 White Egg Layers. 
U. proved. Assorted. F.0O.B. 
Pullets—$14 05 ber 100 St. Run—$8.95 per 100 
Jr. Roosting Age Pullets—$32.90 per 100 
Surplus Cockerels—$3.49 per 100 
Write for FREE Chick Catalog. 
RICE HATCHERY 

Box 111-PF Clinton, Missouri 


BIG ENGLISH TRUE TYPE WHITE Leghorns—358 
egg bloodlines. Straight breeds, crossbreeds, and strain 
crosses. Egg production all the way. Heavy pullets 
$14.90. Surplus cockerels $3.95. Leghorn cockerels $1.50. 
Write for — and folder showing these wonderful lay- 
ers. U. 8. Approved, Pullorum Typhoid Clean. Clinton 
Chickeries, Box 87PF, Clinton, Mo. 

HEIMAN’S BIG ENGLISH 
WHITE LEGHORNS 

Austra-Whites, Brown Leghorns, Anconas, 

New Hampshires, White Rocks, Legshires, 

Leg-Hamps, Black sriaseomiaeie asst. fob. 

S. Dm... nee $$ 7.99 per 100 

Day Old Pullets_ a ...$13.99 per 100 
Roosting Age Pullets_ _— ..$32.90 per 100 

Write for Big FREE Colored Catalog 


HEIMAN’S HATCHERY 
BOX 128-PF MONTROSE, MISSOURI 


AMERICA’S LARGEST PRODUCERS—Direct Im- 
porters, Heavy Producing Danish Brown Leghorn Chicks. 
Snow-White Eggs. Special prices, Free eee. 
Smith Chickeries, 415 Monroe St., Mexico, 

HI-PRO WHITE LEGHORNS 

Pullets, $13.30; Started Pullets, $26.60. 90% Prod., 

over 90% A Large. Customer tests. Ortner Pullets 

outlay them all. Our 30th yr. of producing America’s 

No. 1 Strain Crosses, Cage-Lines, Hybrids & Prod. 

Reds. Livability Guar. Free Catalog. Ckls., $1.50. 

ORTNER FARMS Box 711 Clinton, Mo. 


RARE AND FANCY BREEDS 


MURRAY McMURRAY’S 67 Rare Breeds—Free beau- 
tiful colored catalog showing foreign favorites with top- 
knots, beards, feathered feet, extra toes. Also America’s 
standard purebreds. Everything from Giants to Bantams. 
Baby chicks, eggs, breeding stock. Chickens, Bantams, 
Ducks, Geese, Guineas. Our 43rd year. Murray McMurray 
Hatchery, Box B52, Webster City, Iowa. 


STARTED CHICKS 


40 YEARS SELLING—3, 4 and 6 weeks old Started 
Chicks. Cheaper than you can raise them; out of dan- 
ger—saves labor. Also, Baby Chicks. Capons, Danish 
Brown Leghorns, Parmenter (Production) Reds, New 
Hampshires, White Rocks, Whi 
Lines. Send for prices. Moser Hatchery, Box R, Ver- 
sailles, Missouri. 









































TURKEY POULTS, 39c up. Goslings, 89¢ up. Duck- 


lings, 24c up. Guineas, 28c up. Cooper Hatchery, Oak-_ 


wood 20, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS POULTRY 
DUCKS—GEESE 


TERRIFIC SAVINGS—White vate Ducklings. Spe- 
cial Prices, 12—$3.95; 25—$7.10; 50—$13.00; 75— 
$18.75; 100-——$24.50. Superior Chicks, Bucyrus, Ohio. 
DUCKLINGS AND GOSLINGS—Reasonable Prices. 
Write for folder. Tejas, Rt. 2, Box 165, Texarkana, 











GUINEAS 
GUINEA GAME HENS are Moneymakers: Easily 
raised commercially. Illustrated bulletin Free. California 
Hatcheries, California 14, Missouri. 
DANGER! Unused ice boxes and refrigerators can kill 
your children! Take off locks and hinges. Better still, 
get rid of the box entirely. 








MONEY IN WORMS 
BIG MONEY RAISING Fishworms and pe toe 
We teach you_how to raise and where to sell. Free 
information. Large hybrid breeder Redworms, $4.00 
$17.00, 1,000, postpaid, with raising instructions, 5,000, 











Medium size, 3,000, $5.95; 10,000, 16.95. 
ARTER WORM ACRES, Plains, Georgia 
Sanam PROFITS Raising Redworms—Free in- 
structions. Special today; 10,000 Hybrid Redworms, 
$19.85; 2,000, $6.50. Georgia Hatcheries, Dawson 17, 
Georgia. 

















“lf it was a cake I'd hide it 
with a good, thick frosting.” 














LIVESTOCK SUPPLIES 
VITAMIN-MINERAL BOOSTER Pellets—New, dif- 
ferent. Livestock and poultry like them. Improve feed 
efficiency, increase production, lower feeding cost. Ask 
your dealer or write Bingman Laboratories, Caldwell, 
hio. 





DAIRYMEN New Approach to Mastitis. Bingman’s 
P-17 mixes in feed. Ask your feed or animal health 
dealer about P-17 guaranteed feeding program or write 
Bingman Laboratories, Caldwell, Ohio. 

FREE 100 PAGE HANDBOOK—Catalog, Livestock 
Diseases. Save money. Complete list vaccines, drugs, 
ag, eg Kansas City Vaccine Co., Dept. 16, Kansas 
‘ity, Mo. 

FREE NASCO CATALOG. World’s largest listing of 
livestock, artificial breeding, fair and show supplies, and 
cattle markers. Write Nasco, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 


HAY 
GRADE ALFALFA CLOVER and other grades hay, 
Weights Grade Guaranteed. Art Callari Hay Company, 
Upper Sandusky, Ohio. 


CATTLE MARKERS 
DAISY CATTLE MARKERS, solid brass tag and 
brassplated chain for horns or neck. Write for free cata- 
log. Golden Arrow Farms, Dept. 4, Huntington, Indiana. 
CATTLE TAGS, Chains, Straps, Nylon Rope Sets, 
Anklets, Rugged Eartags, Legible 50 ft. Samples. Near- 
est dealer. Bock’s Tags, Mattoon, Illinois. 


DAIRY GOATS 


PRODUCE HEALTHFUL MILK—Add to your income 
with dairy goats. Booklet and 6-month trial to monthly 
a og $1. Dairy Goat Journal, Columbia D-20, Mis- 
souri. 























HORSE TRAINING 

‘HOW TO TRAIN HORSES’’—A book everyone who 
likes horses or ponies should have. Free. No obligation. 
Simply address Beery School of Horsemanship, Dept. 34, 
Pleasant Hill, Ohio. 

MISCELLANEOUS LIVESTOCK 
DOGS 

ENGLISH SHEPHERDS—Border Collies, America’s 
most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both sexes. Choice 
colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction guaranteed. We 
breed and sell our own stock. Free rabies vaccination, 
pene instructions. Fairmont Farms, Cedar Falls, 
owa. 

CHIHUAHUAS, PEKINGESE, Collies, Shepherds, 
Rat Terriers, Pete Motley, Wadley, Ala. 

STEPSAVERS—English Shepherds, Np eananaaenn “The 
Shepherd Dog Man’’, Butler 1, Indian 

RAT TERRIER PUPPIES—Bred oy retters. Crusad- 
ers Kennels, Stafford, Kansas. 

RAT TERRIERS—Photos. Kenny’s Kennels, St. John, 
Kansas. 























EARN $10,000 YEARLY raising Angora Rabbit Wool 
for us. Information 25c coin. American Angora Company, 
Malta 13, Montana. 

RAISE ANGORA, New Zealand Rabbits on $500 month 
plan. Plenty markets. Free details. White's Rabbitry, 
Mt. Vernon, 

EXTRA MONEY, raising Angora, New Zealand Rab- 
bits. Write Martin’s Rabbitry, Morganfield, Kentucky. 


CHINCHILLAS 


AMAZING PROFITS Raising Chinchillas, Rabbits, 
Minks or Cavies. Free information. Keeney Brothers, 
New Freedom, Pa. 














SHEEP 
CHEVIOTS—tThrifty, hardy, easy lambing, excellent 
producers. Cheviot rams sire superior market lambs. 
Literature, list of breeders Free. American Cheviot 
Sheep Society, Lafayette Hill 9, Pa. 





CHOICE WISCONSIN DAIRY Cattle—Heifer Calves 
of all ages. Yearling and Bred Heifers. Springers, all 
breeds. Vaccinated & TB tested. Priced right. Farmer's 
ee oT Exchange, Reeseville, Wisconsin. Phone Wal- 
nut 7-3149. 


SELECT WISCONSIN HOLSTEIN, Guernsey, and 
Brown Swiss heifer calves. Also open heifers, bred heifers 
and springing heifers. Always a nice selection on hand. 
Delivered to your farm C.0.D. Bud Epp, Rice Lake, 
Wisconsin. 

WISCONSIN’S CHOICE Holstein and Guernsey heifer 
calves. From high productive sires and dams. Prices 
reasonable when quality is considered. H. L. Clapp, 
Burlington, Wisconsin. 

WISCONSIN HOLSTEILN, Guernsey or Swiss Calves to 
Springers from Wisconsins High Production Herds. 
Write for Free price list. Otte Vanderburg, North 
Prairie, Wisconsin 

CHOICE WISCONSIN Holstein and Guernsey Cows, 
Heifers, and Calves. Calf vaccinated. Delivered on 
approval. James E. Welch, Route 4, Mukwonago, Wis. 

FOUNDATION RED ANGUS and Sussex cattle avail- 
able. Want Red Angus Calves. Oxbow Ranch, Route 2, 
Moody, Texas. 























AYRSHIRES 
REGISTERED AYRSHIRE Bulls—Calves, Yearlings, 
and Proven Breeders. Top production and leading blood- 
a Write Dixie Farms, Rt. 6, Box 376, Tampa 10, 
lorida. 





ANGUS 

FOR SALE: Performance Tested Angus Bulls—Large, 
heavy, fast growing, of Scotch breeding. Advanced ~~ % 
ister records. Folder with data on request. James 
Lingle, Manager (Telephone: TAylor 7-2041). We 
Plantation, Queenstown, Maryland. 

REGISTERED ANGUS Bulls, Cows and Heifers. Per- 
formance tested. Vernon Schmidt, McGregor, Texas. 


BROWN SWISS 


REGISTERED SWISS BULLS — Yearlings down. 
Cows, large records. Bred Heifers. Alfalfa Knoll Farms, 


Carlock, Illinois. 
CHARBRAY-CHAROLAIS 
CHARBRAY - CHAROLAIS 


Registered top quality Charbray bulls for sale. One 
to two years of age. These bulls are from three- 
quarters to fifteen-sixteenths Charolais blood with 
extra bone, thickness of rear quarter and ‘‘bred-in’’ 
ability to sire heavy, fast-growing calves with more 
red meat, less waste fat and more high priced cuts. 
second-to-none for cross-breeding. This is the fast- 
est, surest way to boost beef profits through produc- 
tion of 50 lbs. or more heavier weaners. 


BIG B RANCH 


Marion Junction, Ala. Phone 2782 
(15 MILES WEST OF SELMA ON U. 8. 80) 


CHAROLAIS-CHARBRAY registered bulls of excel- 
lent breeding. Calfhood vaccinated for brucellosis and 
blackleg. Char Bar Ranch, DeFuniak Springs, Florida. 


GUERNSEYS 

SPRING GUERNSEY SALE. Auction—Registered 
Guernseys. Fifty head of outstanding females—tfive bulls— 
sold April Eighteenth, Nineteen Hundred and Sixty, at 
Ozark Empire Fairgrounds, Springfield, Missouri, at 
Twelve O'clock Noon CST. Dispersal top production 
Crighton Herd next day same location. Write for Cata- 
logs. Missouri Guernsey Breeders’ Assn., G. B. Secker, 
Hannibal, Mo. 

WAUKESHA COUNTY can furnish you with most 
any kind of Guernseys you desire—grade or pure bred. 
Lee Burlingham, fieldman, at your service. Waukesha 
County Guernsey Breeders’ Assn., Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN COWS and Heifers with production, type, 
and size from our foundation Wisconsin herds. Artificial 
breeding, caltiees waocisated. Bang’ . and T.B. tested. 
Piper Bros., Water leph 2170. 

SaLaTain a SRINGES heifers Po young springer 
cows; large selection of open and bred heifers. Chester 
Froberg, Valparaiso, Indiana. 

228 HOLSTEIN HEIFERS and Young Cows. Arti- 
ficial Springing. Tony Lewandowski, Joliet, Illinois, 
Phone 8A2-5015. 


(Classified ads continued on next page) 
April 1960 125 












































CLASSIFIED ADS 


(Continued from preceding page) 


HOLSTEINS 
HOLSTEINS—Foundation and commercial, registered, 
also top quality grades. Several choice listings of spring- 
ing heifers and young cows. Fieldman Service. Fox River 
Valley Holstein Breeders Association. Write, wire or call 
for information. G. J. Stanchfield, Fieldman, 30 Cham- 











pion Ave., Fond du Lac, Wisc. Phone WA:nut 2524. 
HOLSTEINS — 1,100 pounds to 1,300 unds, First 
and second calf, vaccinated, T.B. and Bang’s tested. 


Large selection of choice springers and fresh cows. Will 
sell with production and sound udder guarantee. One or 
trailer load lots. Leon Powers, 505 Saluda Avenue, 
Columbia, 8. C. Phones: AL 3-6978; AL 2-9775. 





FREE TRACTOR AND IMPLEMENT Parts Catalog 


from Tractor Supply Co. 124 pages of replacement parts 
for tractors, combines, corn pickers, balers, etc., all at 
Big Savings! Brand new and fully guaranteed parts, 
accessories, tools, farm equipment. 45 Stores Serve the 
Nation. Your nearest store listed in catalog. For Free 
Catalog send postcard to Tractor Supply Co., 4751 North 
Ravenswood, Chicago 40. 


GOOD, SOUND, USED rear wheel sets for all makes 
of farm tractors; also rebored block assemblies complete 
with new pistons for John Deere tractors. Save Money. 
Write today for our low, low prices. Joe Goodman Tractor 
Wrecking & Parts Co., Box 1412, Lincoln, Nebraska. 








SELECT WISCONSIN Holstein Dairy Cows—Spring- 
ing Heifers. Heifers from 4 months up from artificial 
breeding. Vaccinated, Bangs, TB Tested. We also ship 
on order. Phone 806R3 Jefferson or write Elgas Brothers, 
Jefferson, Wisconsin. 

HOLSTEIN HEIFER CALVES—Springing First Calf 
Heifers and Young Cows. Excellent Quality. Write or 
Telephone for Prices and Details. Walter McFarland, 
Watertown, Wisconsin, Telephone 840 





SPRAYERS INCREASE INCOME. _ Self-propelled 
Finco Crop Protector handles insect and weed control, 
fertilizer application, topping and other year-round 
problems. Priced lower to you than any other competitive 
models. Write Finco, Inc., Aurora 16, Illinois. 


PHOTO FINISHING 
NEW-—Enmbossed Snapshots—-NEW 


Now yoy can get all your black and white 
snapshots beautifully embossed in the new 
oversized jumbo prints. 

Introductory offer: 8 exposure roll developed 
and 16 oversized embossed prints 60c. 1 
exposure roll developed and 24 oversized 
jumbo prints 75c. 

Special enlarging certificates and low color 
prices included with each order. 


OWL PHOTO CoO. 
Dept. 7B Weatherford, Okla. 


FAST 24 HOUR SERVICE—Jumbo Prints, Kodacolor. 
8 exposure rolls, $2.75; 12 exposures, $3.75; Reprints, 
25¢ each. Black and White 8 exposure rolls, 40c; 12 ex- 
posures, 60c; 20 exposures, 90c; Reprints, 5c each. 8MM 
Movie or 35 MM 20 eposure ‘Kodachrome, $1.20. Free 
Mailers. Dixie Photo, Amite, La. 








ROTARY CUTTERS AND SHREDDERS. Cheaper 
than you ever dreamed possible! Satisfaction absolutely 
guaranteed. Write for free literature. Corsicana Grader 
and Machine Co., Box 1017-R, Corsicana, Texas. 





JERSEYS 


REGISTERED NATURAL Polled Jerseys—Robert M. 
Newman, 3504 Blue Springs Road, Huntsville, Ala. 


SUBSCRIBE TO GOVERNMENT Surplus Weekly— 
Lists all Sales. Buy Jeeps, Trucks, Boats, Tents, Tires, 
ete., direct from Government. Next 10 Issues $2. Gov- 
ernment Surplus, Paxton 7, Illinois. 








FOREMOST FARM BERKSHIRE and Yorkshire 


Hogs. Weanling pigs, boars, open and bred gilts, reg- 
istered, meat type. A. E. Blaum, Waverly, Ohio. 
BERKSHIRES 
REGISTERED RA BERKSHIRES — Boars, 
Gilts, Pigs. Farm, South Boston, Virginia. 
DuROCS 


DUROC [=e AND GILTS. Clarence Chappell, 
Belvidere, N. 














oe LARGE BLACKS 
AT THE LONDON DAIRY SHOW, scene of Britain’s 
gteatest bacon competition, carcasses from English Large 
Black have won either the Recording Cup or the Reserve 
‘or 13 consecutive years. No other breed has ever hed 


FREE 25th ANNIVERSARY Tractor Parts Catalog— 
Loaded with money-saving Specials. World’s largest 
stock. Guaranteed parts, new and used. Central Tractor 
Parts Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

GARDEN Sloat’ am food beak known—now sold at 
Discount. Eliminates all hand hoeing. Also tills. Noth- 
ing like it. Patent 2742 840. Discount Catalogue Free. 

Autohoe, DePere 33, Wise. 

ALL NEW DESIGN 4 i P. ot -yWg Tiller and 
Tractor 'y Offer $99. Save % by 
pi a now. Universal Mfg., 324 West Toth ‘St., Indian- 
apolis 2, Ind. 

ELECTRIC WELDERS — New, heavy-duty, 180 amp. 
Free Trial. Dealerships open. 20 year warranty. 8159 
South Pleasant, Department Aq., Minneapolis 20, Minn. 

ACETYLENE WELDING OUTFITS—New, Arcweld- 
ers. Eagle Welding, Dept. 65, 5085 Broadway, Chicago 
40, Illinois. 

HOME WORKSHOP POWER Tools Wholesale. Freo 
catalog. Roberson, 14C Brooks Drive, Austell, Georgia. 

SAVE 40%, HYDRAULIC Manure Loaders—Vaughn 
Manufacturing, Waseca, Minnesota. 


























f 

that record. Send for catalogue on English Large Black, 
Blue Spotted Hybrids, Landrace. Tweddle Farms, Dept. 
G, Fergus, Ontario, Canada. 


HAMPSHIRES 
HAMPSHIRES—Meat iype be —, uae gilts sired by 
certified meat type sires wit pres , feed conversion, 
and slaughter records available. > Point Farms, 
Box 718, Easton, Maryland 
CERTIFIED HAMPSHIRE HOGS—Hinds Farms, 
Willow Springs, Mo., Phone 2F13. 


LANDRACE 
WE HOLD THE ACE—Meat-type Landrace! 40 top 
— 2 world-famous boars. Blue ribbon winning 4 son 
boar, Bruntown Conquest. ‘op 
Bisk's World Record Litter. We specialize in ‘quantity 
orders. Modern farrowing house! Come visit! Windle 
sae “jes Farm, Route 4, Alma, Ga. Phones 


REGISTERED LANDRACE BOARS, Gilts, all ages. 
Howard E Long Valley, New Jersey, Tel. 333. 


TAMWORTH 
TAMWORTHS — The real lean meat breed you 
stay with and make more money. Free information sad 
sale calendar. Tamworth Swine Association, Hagerstown, 
Indiana. 
REGISTERED TAMWORTHS. J. 8S. Davis, Abba, 
Route 3, Fitzgerald, Ga. 


YORKSHIRES 
REGISTERED YORKSHIRE SALE—60 Head Service 
Boars. Bred and _ ne _ Production and a 
tion Records. Leadin, 
25. Write for pon = H. Thomas, Brooks End 
Farm, Beavertown, Pa., Snyder Co. 
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FREE SAMPLE KITS—Make Big Money at Home 
Making Beautiful Plastic Flowers, Plants, Colorful Puff- 
bud Branches. Send quarter for color catalog. Free 
sample kits included. Lady Carol, Inc., Dept. PF, Box 
8605, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


by LL SEND YOU full-size famous Blair home prod- 
ucts for Free Trial, to help you make more money, spare 
time or full time. Show friends, neighbors. Take easy 
big orders, make et profits. Write Blair, Dept. 
27DE4, Lynchburg, Va 

NOW AT LAST, too, can afford and enjoy an 
original and beautiful Poi painting of yourself or joved 
one. Send today for your Free booklet ‘‘Charm of The 
Canvas.’ Treasured Things, Box 141-G, Bridgeville, 
Pennsylvania. 

















ARMY SURPLUS Jeep tops, curtains, bows. Surplus 


_ Sales, Jacksonville, Texas. 





CHAIN SAWS 
CHAIN SAWS SPECIAL—1960 Models, fully guar- 
anteed, 6-hp. 16’ Oregon chain and hard tip bar, 
$119.95; other models from $79.95. Stainbrook Whole- 
sale, La Cygne, Kansas. 








SEND THIS AD AND ONLY 25c 
with first roll Black and White. For 
extra rolls or without ad send our 
regular price as follows: 
8 exp. 40c—12 exp. 60c 
Reprints 5c Each 


KODACOLOR ROLLS 
8 exp. roll send $2.70 
12 exp. roll send $3.70 


KATY PHOTO SERVICE 
P. O. Box 63 Hopkinsville, Ky. 


FREE ROLL FILM!—(From 127, 620 and 120 only) 
Send us your black and white rolls for processing and 
we will return a guaranteed roll of camera film for every 
roll sent. 8-exposure rolls, 6%c per roll; 12-exposure 
rolls, 89c roll; 16-exposure rolls, 99c roll. Reprints, 
6c each; 25 or more, 4c each. Enclose this ad and 15c 
each order for handling and postage. Dept. No. PF-16, 

he Scout, Mail Order Finishers, Athens, Tenn. 


BEST QUALITY DEVELOPING 


KODACOLOR FILM 

8 Exp. roll Dev. & Printed... 
12 Exp. Roll Dev. & Printed... 
Reprints, each 
BLACK & WHITE FILM 
Oversize prints in album 




















COLLECTOR’S ITEM: South Georgia Recipe Book, 
“Cook County Cookery.’’ Original handwriting repro- 8 Exp. roll Dev. & Printed 40 
duced. Lovely illustrations. Section by Men. 202 pages 12 Exp. roll Dev. & Printed. is 
Spiral bound. $2.25 prepaid. Adel Garden Club, Adel, Reprints, each -05 
eorgis. L , 
ROUITINGS—Buy Direct-—3% Yarde— G0 wide. Finest Writ for oe mailers and price list. 
ayon-Dacron annels abardines. Trease-resistant 
washable, rich colors. Save! roe ges | 10c. Kroona Fab- BRYAN S PHOTO SHOP 
rics, 2005-PS Taylor, Mi . Minnesota. PANAMA CITY FLORIDA 








BRAIDED RUG SUPPLIES, tases pane for 
braiding, weaving. Lowest pi 
Satisfaction oy Re Free samples. 
wi Co., Benton Harbor 4, Mich 

aETIPICIAL FLOWER aATERIGt—torse selec- 
tion Mother’s Day, Memorial Day Vinyl Flowers. Styra- 
foam Crepepaper Leaves Centers. Free List. Dali 6035M 
Cermak, Cicero, Illinois. 

PLASTIC FREEZER CONTAINERS—Square Pints, 
$9.75; Quarts, $15.40 per hundred, postpaid, Sample, 
25e. Oxboro, Box 7031-E, Mi 6 ll, 














SCHOOLS, CHU poe CLUBS Raise oF 00 Easy. 
No investment. 1 profit. See our a4 on page 101, 
Verne Collier, Dept. “p- P38, SE a , Ala. 

FREE TRIAL JAR—New Beauty Discovery for Dry 
Skin! Works Wonders! Send 25c for mailing. Beauty, 
Box 285PF, Arlington, New Jersey. 

WORLD’S LONGEST lasting Perfume! 
sample 25c. Perfume, Box 285PF, Arlington, New Jersey. 

SEND US KAW WOOL for blankets. Details free. 
West Texas Woolen Mills, 411 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

MAKE YOUR WILL! Two Will Forms, $1.00, 
National, Box 48313K, Los Angeles 48, Calif. 

BIG MONEY RAISING Fishworms and Crickets. Free 
literature Carter Crickets, Plains, Ga. 

QUILTING? REMNANTS? Samples. Rainbow, Estill 


Springs 7, Tenn 
ORESS DESIGN 
DESIGN SMART hg ee 7 for yourself or others— 
Fascinating, profitable field. Learn at e in spare 
time. Practical basic training. Sound “‘learn-by-doing’’ 
method. Free boorlet. National School of Dress De- 
sign, 835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 2723, Chicago, 14. 
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The Progressive Farmer 








KODACHROME PROCESSING by Eastman pe 
20 exp. $1.39; 36 exp., $2.29; 8mm roll, $1.39; 
mag., 99c. 16mm mag., $1.19; Kodacolor rolls developed, 
90c; Jumbo size Color ‘prints, 19¢ each; Black & white 
12 Jumbos from roll deve loped, 49c; 8 Jumbos, 39c; Re- 
prints, 5c. L. Skrudland, 7000 Belmont, Chicago 34. 


KODACOLOR 


12 Exposure Roll Developed and Printed... 
plus a FREE Roll of Film, $4.60. YOU SAVE 
$1.49. Equally low prices on all other color 
and black and white developing. Send for 
FREE price lists and mailers. 


ACME PHOTO LAB 
Box 6025-F Minneapolis, Minnesota 


FREE 5x7 ENLARGEMENT—Send 35c with 8 expo- 
sure roll. 50c with 12 exposure. 4 8x10, $1.00. Smith, 
Box 511-1, Marshall, Texas. 

TRIAL ROLL DEVELOPED — Jumbo Prints, 35. 
Beautifully colored 8% 2 10 enlargement, $1.00. Dick’s 
Photo, Louisville 12, 

SIX 3%x5 GIFT PORTRAITS in Folders from one 
Picture or Negative, $1.20. Square Deal Photos, Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 

FREE PHOTO Novelty mirror or button with roll. 12 
jumbo prints 39c. Eedy, 5533D Milwaukee Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED, 8 dated jumbo prints, 50c; 
12, G0e; 16, 75c; 24, 90c. Davenport Finishers, Daven- 
port, Iowa. 























KODACOLOR ONE-TIME OFFER 
to prove our super quality and low prices. 
10 enlarged color prints $1.50 ppd. 


Size 3Y2 x 5 or 34% x 34% 
from your KOBACOLOR f tone negatives 
One order per customer—enclose this a 
Oldest and largest mail order laboratory 
in the Southland—established in 1919. 


BELL COLOR LABS 
Box 2526 Jacksonville 3, Fla. 


KODACOLOR Trial Offer: enlarged prints from your 
Kodacolor negatives, 15c each; or your 8 exposure Koda- 
color film developed, enlarged only $2.00; 12 exposure, 
$2.50. Return this ad with trial order or send for price 
ee Color Labs, Box 2224-A, Jacksonville 3, 

orida. 


YOUR ROLL FILM DEVELOPED 


PLUS 8 Beautiful 
Enlargements ...........-.--.----00 40c Complete 
Trial Offer 


12 exposure roll, 60c; 16 exposure roll, 75¢ 
Lowest prices on quality color a. 


Super Fast Service. Send card for complete 
price lists and mailing envelopes. 


SUN FOTO LAB 
Box 2588 Jacksonville 3, Fla. 


WE MAKE 2 EACH JUMBO on an 8 exposure roll 
for 65c, or 2 each on a 12 exposure roll 90c. Jumbo re- 
priate 4c each. Your photo copied and 20 matt bills for 

1.00; or four 5x7s for $1.00, with this ad. Summers 
Studio, Unionville, Mo. 

FILM DEVELOPED and Giant Size Prints in Al- 
bums at no extra cost. Roll and 8 pictures 50c. Roll and 
12 pictures 65c. Free mailing bags. Send money, save 
C.0.D. fees. Dowl Photo Company, Box 2077, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 


QUALITY, REAL QUALITY Jumbo prints. Sparling 
silver-tone, border dated. Fine roll film developing. One 
order will convince you. 8-exposure roll 40c. 12-exposure 
roll 65c. Deluxe Film Service, Box 1268-G, Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

ONE DAY PHOTO SERVICE—Roll 8 exposures 40c. 
Roll of 12, 55c. Reprints, 5c each. High quality, giant 
size, deckle edge pictures in attractive albums. Free 
mailers. Sheffield Photo Service, Box C, Sheffield, Ill. 

BEAUTIFUL PROFESSIONAL Portraits from_one 

hoto or negative (returned). Twenty wee $1.00. Four 
x78 $1.00. Two 8x10s oilcolored $1.00. 1 26 ces 
only $2.49. Portraitco, PF780, L-, Texas 

8x10 ENLARGEMENT 65c; Two $1.00. Twenty wal- 
lets $1.00 from one photo or negative (returned). Rolls 
developed, eight Jumbos 50c; Twelve 60c. Hammond 
Photo Co., Box 1103, Hutchi 8, Kansas. 

CUSTOM WORK—One day service out of lab. 8 ex- 
posure 40c; 12 exposure 60c; 35mm. fine grain, 20 ex- 
posure $1.00. Jumbo prints. Zipp Photo Co., Box 4307, 
Panama City, Fla. 

FREE INTRODUCTORY OFFER. One roll film de- 
veloped and printed Jumbo size, Free. Send for Free 
certificate and mailer. Custom Photo Collegedale, Ten- 
nessee. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER: Roll developed, 8 Jumbo 
prints 25c; 12—35c. Limit one roll. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Tops Photo Service, Box 191K, Lyons, New York. 

25 WALLET PHOTOS—$1.00. Size 2% x 3%—vel- 
vet finish from your Prete graph, snapshot or negative. 
Owl Photo Co., Dept. Weatherford, Okla 









































MISCELLANEOUS 


SEPTIC TANK, CESSPOOL, Outdoor Toilet Cleaner, 
Forget digging, pumping, moving Monthly Peptank 
treatment flushed into toilet unclogs pipes, reduces mags, 
eliminates odors. Harmless to plumbing and fields. Guar- 
anteed! Year’s supply $4.95, postpaid. American Chemj- 
cal Products Company, Dept. C-4, 532 North 18th St., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


PERSONALIZED ESPECIALLY for you, for gifts: 
stationery, name-address labels, phonograph record 1g- 
bels, decal transfers, etc. Any item only $1.00. Send for 
free descriptive brochure. Miles, 63 Baychester Station, 
New York 69, N. Y. 

BUY WHOLESALE — 100,000 nationally advertised 
products. Appliances, Cameras, Sporting Goods, House. 
wares, Watches, Typewriters, Tools, Clothing, ete. Dig. 
Sone to 60%. Buy-Rite, Box 258, Hawthorne 18, New 

ersey. 











AGENTS—SALESMEN 


RUN A SPARE-TIME GREETING Card and Gift 
Shop at home. Show friends samples of our wonderfuj 
new 1960 all-occasion greeting cards and gifts. Take 
their orders and earn up to 100% profit. No experience 
necessary. Costs nothing to try. Write today for samples 
on approval. Regal Greetings, Dept. 62, Ferndale, 
Michigan. 


START YOUR OWN BUSINESS on Credit. Your 
own boss. 1,396 Dealers sold $5,000 to $25,000 in 1959, 
We supply stocks, equipment on credit. 200 home neces. 
sities. Sales experience unnecessary. Pleasant profitable 
business backed by world-wide industry. Write Raw- 
leigh’s, Dept. D-U-PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 

AUTOMATIC NEEDLE Threader — Sells to homes, 
stores, cafes, group organizations. 100% profit. Carton 
Display. You can thread a needle “‘blind folded.”’ Guar- 
anteed 3 seconds demonstrations make lightning quick 
sales. Alamo Imports, P. 0. Box 1276, San Antonio, 

exas. 

MAKE MONEY SPARE TIME or full time. I'll send 
you valuable kit of full-size famous Blair home prod- 
ucts for Free Trial. Show friends, neighbors, take easy 
orders. Make Big Profits. Write Blair, Dept. 27DE] 
Lynchburg, Va. 

MONUMENTS—Genuine marble and granite. Agents 
wanted for local communities. No experience necessary, 
Guarantee * cammaen Co., 479-P Marietta St., Atlanta 
13, Georg 

SELL BY MAIL. Free Information. 8. Wells, 187 
Park Ave., Lexington, Ky. 


AUCTIONEERING 


CONVERT YOUR ASSETS Into Cash—At Auction, 
Real Estate, Livestock, Equipment, Liquidations. Call, 
Write, Wire: Southeastern Auction Service, Box 91, 
Harrodsburg, Kentucky, Phone 64: 

E AN AUCTIONEER—Term soon. Write for free 
catalog. Home Study Course available. Reppert School of 
Auctioneering, Box 39, Decatur, Ind. ‘ounded 1921, 
G.I. Training approved. 

AUCTION SCHOOL, Ft. Smith, Ark. Term soon. 
Veteran approved. Free catalog. Home study course. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog! Missouri 
Auction School, Box 9252C2, Kansas City, Missouri. 

LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Term soon. 
log. Reisch Auction School, Mason City 2, Tow: 

LEARN_AUCTIONEERING. Write Rational “Ruston 
Institute, Box 88PF, College Station, Texas. 


BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


BEES INCREASE SEED and fruit yields, require 
little attention. Big profits. Stingproof equipment. Fac- 
tory prices save 25%. Free advice from experienced bee 
men. Free catalogue. Walter T. Kelley Co., Dept P, 
Clarkson, Kentucky. 

INCREASE FRUIT and seed yields up to 50% by pol- 
linating with your own honeybees. Sting proof equip- 
ment. Little care, Big Profits, Free Literature, and 
Catalog. The A. I. Root Co., Dept. P, Medina, Ohio. 


SYRUP—HONEY 
NEW CROP SOUTHERN F ge I Honey, 30 pounds 
comb honey $7.50; Strained $6.50. F.O.B. Jesup. Write 
for free price list. York Bee Company, Jesup, Georgia. 


BUILDING MATERIAL 
FENCE POSTS AND POLES—Penta Pressure Treated 
for Long Life, All Sizes. Coleman-Evans Wood Pres. 
Co., Phone EL 6-6453, Jacksonville, Fla. 


BOOKS 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at lowest prices You name 
it—we find it. First service. No obligations. International 
Bookfinders. Box 3003-PF, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
ELIJAH COMING BEFORE CHRIST—Wonderful 
Peck Fess. Megiddo Mission, Dept. 10, Rochester 19, 
ew York. 
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BEAUTIFULLY COLORED 8x10 from negative or 
photo, $1.00; four, $3.00. Surgal, Box 849, Chica 

NEGATIVES REPRINTED 3c: 10, 30c; 33, 99c. Tink 

Photos, High Point, North Carolina. 











PAYING TOO MUCH 
FOR CUSTOM FARM WORK? 


Ever wonder whether you are paying too much to 


have crops planted, plowed, cultivated, sprayed, 
harvested? Doane has the answer for you in the 
**1960 Machinery Custom Rates Guide.’’ This help- 
ful 4-page guide is based on the experience of 
Doane’s country-wide panel of more than 2,000 farm 
operators. It gives custom rates for 20 planting 
jobs, 18 hay and silage-making jobs, 23 plowing and 
cultivating jobs, 31 harvesting jobs . . . plus rates 
for spraying, spreading, feed grinding and many 
other custom jobs. 

Send 25c for the Doane AGRICULTURAL DIGEST 

**1960 Machinery Custom Rates Guide.’’ You'll also 

teceive a group of other current DIGEST reports. 

Order right now, mail your name and address with 

25¢ to DOANE AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, Box 

7673, 5142 Delmar, St. Louis 8, Mo. CLIP THIS. 

BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATED Wholesale Catalog plus 
Free Gift—50c refundable on first order. ‘‘Name brands 
at wholesale prices.’’ Town-Country Discount Corp., Box 
13283E, Atlanta 24, Ga. 

PLASTIC CLOTHS—Two Clear 9x12’—$1.25. Triple- 
weight Tarpaulin 9x12’—$1.98, 9x20’—$3.24. Postpaid. 
1001 Uses. Plastic to 40x100’. Adval, Box 439M, Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey. 

FAIRMOUNT MATERNITY — Seclusion sanitarium 
for unwed girls. Low rates. Grace Schroer, 4911 East 
27th, Kansas City, Missouri. WA 3-3577. 

BLANK FAMILY TREE CHARTS Two Dollars and 
Twenty-Five Cents. Mrs. Ruby A. Paris, Powderly P.O. 
Box 23, Birmingham 11, Ala. 

FARM SIGNS—No Trespassing, etc. Metal Enamel. 
Senge Catalog. Write Signs, 54 Hamilton, Auburn, 
N. Y., Dept. E. 




















FREE WHOLESALE CATALOGS! 250,000 products. 
Sremaaiees discounts. Econ-O-Mart, Whippany 36, 

New Jersey. 

RECONDITIONED TYPEWRITERS — Mimeograph, 
Printing Machines, $25.00 up. Dixie Graph, King, N. C. 

SEND US RAW WOOL for blankets. Details free. 

West Texas Woolen Mills, 411 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

CIGARETTES—Make 20 plain or filtertip for 9c. 
Facts free. Moberly, Box 817, Owensboro, Kentucky. 

HEARING AID BATTERIES at wholesale prices. List 
sent free. Tomco, Box 822, Omaha 1, 

RAIN GAUGE — $1.00. 
Missouri. 




















Alley Industries, Miami, 


BRUSH AND WEED KILLER 

KILL SUBMERSED Water Weeds which foul up motor 
propellers, tangle fishing gear, with R-H Weed Rhap-20, 
Granular 2,4-D. Inexpensive, easy to use, sure results. 
For free information write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 
36P. Jacksonville, Arkansas 

KILL BITTERWEEDS, “wild onions and dog fennel 
with R-H Weed RHAP. Low cost. Will not injure grass, 
grains; not poisonous. For free information write 
Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 36-P, Jacksonville, Ark. 

KILL BRUSH at low cost with amazing R-H Brush 
Rhap. Will not injure grasses, grains; not poisonous. 
For free information write Reasor-Hill Corporation, Box 
36P, Jacksonville, Arkansas. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

LOW INVESTMENT—High Returns in Success-proven 
“Second Business!’’ Coin-operated, self-service Norge 
equipped Launderamas featuring Dubl-Loader washers— 
best equipment at lowest financing terms—as low as 10% 
down, balance at 6% over 3 years. No Franchise fees. 
Launderamas — little time, don’t interfere with 
present b are self-amortizing, con- 
ducive to chain action Norge-Equipped Launderamas 
have long history of customer satisfaction. Patrons save 
40% to 60% on laundry costs. Our national organiza- 
tion will assist and guide you in this proven industry. 
Write Zeolux Corp., 261 Madison Avenue, Dept. PF, 
New York 16, New York. In Canada: Moffats Limited, 
Weston, Ontario. 

FREE SAMPLE OF THE Secret Key that has made 
Millions in Mail Order! Free details reveal pisos 
profit-making Home-lmport Mail Order Opportunity ever 
Offered! Mail Order Importers Dept. B224C, 15201 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles 61, Calif. 

TEAR OUT THIS AD, and mail with name, address, 
for big box of home needs and cosmetics for Free Trial, 
to test in your home. Tell your friends, ng money. 
Rush name. Blair, Dept. 27DE2, Lynchburg, 


CRAFTS—HOBBIES—TOYS 
FREE—‘‘Do-It-Yourself’’ Leathercraft Catalog. Tandy 
Leather “Company, Box 791-034, Fort Worth, Texas. 
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EARTHWORMS 

$1,000 MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Raising Earthworms— 
African Giants! Backyard, Garage, Basement. Complete 
Illustrated Booklet, explains raising, feeding, packing, 
marketing. Send 25c! Ozark Worm Farm-K, Willow 
Springs, Missouri. 

600 MILLION HEART OF GEORGIA Quality Red 
Wigglers ready for oor We ship year round, guat- 
anteeing count and live delivery. Shipping capacity 
500,000 yo wae. Rainey’s Bait Ranch, Phone 3401, 
E eorgia. 














FANTASTIC PROFITS Raising Redworms—Free in- 


structions. Special today! 10,000 Hybrid Redworms, 
$19.85; 2,000, $6.50. Georgia Farms, Dawson 17, 
Georgia. 





NIGHTCRAWLER, REDWORM raising easy, profit- 
able. New soilless method. Write Charlie Morgan, Box 
116-H, Bushnell, Florida. 
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EARTHWORMS 
MONEY IN WORMS 

MONEY RAISING Fishworms and Crickets. 
We teach you how to raise and where to sell. Free 
information. Large hybrid breeder Redworms, $4.00 

1,000, postpaid, with raising instructions; 5,000 
17.50. Medium size, 3,000, 95; 10,000, 16.95. 
“CARTER BAIT RANCH, Plains, Georgia 


CHATTAHOOCHEE RED Wigglers Breeding Stock: 
4 





900 —$4.95; 5,000—$10.95; 10,000—$19.95. Fat Bait 
Worms packed 100 to the pint. 2 pints, $1.25; 4—$2.00; 

9,00; 50—$20.00. Postpaid. 32 page booklet on 
“flow to Raise Worms,’’ 35c. Write for information on 
“How to catch large Bass.’’ Clyde Blaylock, Marietta 
3, Georgia. 
FREE PICTURE FOLDER—‘‘How To Make $3,000 








, Sparetime, Raising Earthworms!’’ Oakhaven-29, 
year till, Texas. 
FISH 
FOR SALE 


Channel Catfish Fingerlings 


$90 per 1,000; $75 per 1,000 in 5,000 lots 
or more at my farm. Delivery 20c per mile 
one-way. Minimum load 4,000. Maximum 


16,000. 
W. S. GOOCH 
PHONE 2254 
ROUTE 5 PONTOTOC, MISS. 





GAME FISH—Many varieties for stocking Ponds and 
kes. Live delivery guaranteed. Thousands of satis- 
fed customers. Profit possibilities. Rush 3 dimes for 
Management Booklet. Price List. Lake Margus 
Fisheries, Dept. PG, Penn Run, Penna. 


HELP WANTED—MALE 

SERVICE YOUR AREA—Agents, Dealers, Farmers 
make $125 up weekly distributing nationally advertised 
Campbell’s Gro-Green Liquid and 100% Soluble Crystal 
Fertilizer Concentrates. No investment. Demonstration 
kit furnished. Campbell Co., (Est. 1928), Rochelle 12, 
Illinois. 
WANTED: Artificial Breeding Technicians. Top con- 
ception, frozen semen, moderate prices and advantages. 
Write Piper Bros., Watertown, Wisconsin for details. 


HELP WANTED—FEMALE 
FREE! WOMEN ONLY! Be a Beauty Advisor. No 
jence needed. Make 60% profit on famous nationally 
advertised Hollywood Cosmetics. Demonstrate to friends 
and neighbors and earn up to $5.00 an hour spare time— 
$25.00 a day full time. Doubled earnings later through 
others working for you. Free! No charge, now or ever, 
for actual usable samples send names on postcard to me, 
Harry Taylor, President. Studio Girl Cosmetics, Dept. 
1304W, Glendale, Calif. 

MAN OR WOMAN WANTED to make good money 
spare time. Show my famous home needs, cosmetics to 
friends, neighbors, for big weekly profits. Full-sized 
Samples, $4.35 value. Send for Free Trial. Blair, 
Dept. 27DE3, Lynchburg, Va. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 

INVENTORS—GET THE BEST offer first! Patented 
or unpatented. Write Carl Sommer, Director, Industrial 
Invention Sales, 3136-V, Sylvania Avenue, Toledo 13, 
Ohio. 

INVENTORS! Why be broke? Turn your invention 
into cash. If saleable, we can sell it. Write Universal 
Inventions, Box 298, Marion, Ohio. 

MONUMENTS 

GENUINE MARBLE & GRANITE Tombstones, $12.50 
up, including lettering and footstone. Freight paid. 
Pree catalog. Allstates Monument Co., Station F-13, At- 
lanta 6, Georgia. 


























MUSHROOMS 
DRIED MUSHROOMS $4.00 pound for large Can- 
ning Company. Receiving warehouse in United States. 
Growers wanted on Contract, everything supplied. Mush- 
room Salt Co., No. 651 Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

HIGH SCHOOL AT HOME in spare time with 63- 
year-old school. No classes. Standard high school texts 
supplied. Single subjects if desired. Credit for sub- 
jects already completed. Progress at own speed. Diploma 
awarded. Information booklet free—write today! Amer- 
iean School, Dept. X452, Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37. 

BE A MEDICAL ASSISTANT—Learn at home—spare 
time! Good paying positions waiting. Education, age 
mimportant. Free placement service. Write for bulle- 
tin. No obligation. College of Medical Assistants, Box 
1181-P, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

EARN WHILE YOU LEARN Auto and Diesel Me- 
chanics. Master this top paying trade. Many graduates 
earn $100 a week and up. Approved for Korean veterans. 
For free information write Dept. No. 236, Nashville 
Auto-Diesel College, Nashville 3, Tenn. 

EARN TO $65 WEEK as Practical Nurse. Learn 
quickly at - No high school necessary; no age 
limit. Write for free booklet, lesson samples. Post Grad- 
wate School of Nursing, Room 25E40, 131 8. Wabash, 
Chicago. 

A HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA is the key to your suc- 
ess! Complete High School at home. Licensed teachers. 
Diploma awarded. Approved materials furnished. South- 
ern States Academy, Station E-11, Atlanta, G 


SITUATION WANTED 
EFFICIENT TYPING. Sign Painting. At home. 
Handicapped. Prices Reasonable. McDaniel, Route 1, 
Box 128, Pembroke, Ga. 
SPARROW TRAPS 
STOP FEEDING SPARROWS. Make your = i > 
ail, 


and catch thousands. Free particulars. Roy 
Grange 57, Indiana. 


























STAMPS 

TERRIFIC STAMP BARGAINS! Israel, Iceland, 
Vatican Assortment, plus exotic triangle set. Also fabu- 
lous British Colonial Accumulation. Plus large stamp 
k. All four offers free. Send 10c to cover postage. 
Empire Stamp Corp., Dept. PF, Toronto, Canada. 

105 DIFFERENT U. 8S. STAMPS 25c, approvals in- 
cuded. Shelron, Box 907-E, New York 8, N. Y. 


TOBACCO 
CIGARETTE, PIPE (ready mixed) smoking or red- 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds, $3, postpaid. Thousands satisfied 
customers; pipe free. Fred Stoker, Dresden, Tenn. 
POSTPAID: Guaranteed, Mellow Red Leaf Chewing, 
Air or Fire Cured, 5 Ibs. $3.00. Ready Ground Smoking, 
6 lbs., Pipe Free. Ernest Jolley, Dresden, Tenn. 
POSTPAID PIPE FREE. Cigar Clippings granulated 
for pipe or cigarette — 6 pounds $3.00. Guaranteed. 
William Crews, Dresden, Tennessee. 


WANTED TO BUY 

OLD MONEY WANTED—Will pay $10,000.00 for 
nickel of 1913 with Liberty head (not Buffalo). I pay 
cash premiums for all rare coins. Send 5e for Large Coin 
Folder. May mean much profit to you. B. Max Mehl, 
Box 750 L, Costa-Mesa, California. 

HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD GOLD—Jewelry, Gold 
Teeth, Watches, Diamonds, Silverware, Spectacles. Free 
wlermetion. Rose Refiners, Heyworth Building, Chi- 























WESTERN MERCHANDISE 
SADDLES—WESTERN and English plus all kinds 
equipment. Send 10c for 48-page catalogue. (Also 

alers Wanted.) H. R. Miller Saddle Company, 5904 
t, Kansas City, Missouri. 





plENUINE “JOE HALL” Handmade Western Boots. 
ee Catalog. Box 246P, Ysleta Station, El Paso, Texas. 











Topworking Pecans 


“ALUMINUM foil wrapped 
around stub of limbs when bark 
grafting pecans has increased the 
‘take’ of scions up to 90%,” re- 
ports R. M. Marbury of Dough- 
erty County, Ga. “Before growers 
tried foil, a high percentage of the 
top scions failed to take or died 
the first year.” He uses for graft- 
ing wax a water-soluble asphalt 
emulsion and puts on the foil 
wrap before it dries. Foil reflects 
heat and Mr. Marbury believes 
this is the main value of its use, 
although it may also help pervent 
cracking of the grafting wax and 
drying out around the base of the 
scion. 

Mr. Marbury and his partner, 
C. Q. Wright, Jr., are topworking 
about 250 acres of their 1,000- 
acre pecan orchard. They’re top- 
working trees of Pabst, Alley, Del- 
mas, Schley, and unprofitable 
seedlings with scions of Desirable, 
Stuart, and three different select- 
ed seedlings as yet unnamed. 

They’ve had better luck with 
bark grafting than patch budding 
when using inexperienced help. 
But after bark grafting in spring, 


Facts on 


Grain for Dry Cows 

Will extra grain before calving 
increase milk yields? 

Feeding trials with 40 pairs of 
cows over a three-year period, re- 
ported by E. W. Swanson, dairy 
husbandman, and S. A. Hinton, 
associate dairy husbandman, Ten- 
nessee Experiment Station, 
showed that it will increase milk 
yields, and economically. About 
300 pounds of milk were obtained 
with each 300 pounds of grain 
fed dry cows when they had free 
access to medium- to good-quality 
roughage. 


Pays To Wean Pigs Early 

Pigs weaned at three weeks 
gained faster than did pigs weaned 
at eight weeks of age in Georgia 
tests. R. F. Sewell and J. H. 
Maner of University of Georgia 
College of Agriculture also report 
that winter-farrowed pigs gained 
faster than summer-farrowed pigs 
on both treatments. 


Crotalaria Toxic? 

What’s poison for the “goose” 
may not always be poison for live- 
stock. In tests on comparative 
toxicity of Crotalaria spectabilis 
and Crotalaria striata, Dr. Bert W. 
Bierer of South Carolina’s Sand- 
hill Experiment Station and vet- 
erinarian with Clemson’s poultry 
department, reports thus: Crota- 
laria spectabilis caused death in 
cattle, sheep, swine, poults, and 
chicks when fed at 100 pounds 
per ton of feed. Crotalaria giant 





Grafting done in April 1959. Photo 
taken in October 1959. Mr. Mar- 
bury has best results with large, vig- 
orous scions ¥2 to 34 inch in diam- 
eter and use of aluminum foil over 
grafting wax as shown here. 


they go back in July or August 
and patch bud watersprouts on 
limbs where graft scions have 
failed to take. They’ve observed 
that grafts take better on vigorous 
trees, so trees to be topworked are 
given a heavy application of nitro- 
gen in February. 
Cecil Blackwell, 
Horticultural Editor. 


Feeding 


striata did not appear toxic when 
fed to cattle, sheep, or hogs at 
100 pounds per ton for a two to 
three months’ feeding period. This 
species was toxic to chicks at this 
level and at 20 pounds per ton, 
but not at 2 pounds per ton of 
feed. 


Nonpelleted Creep Feeds 

Pelleting feeds had no advan- 
tage for young beef cattle and 
sheep in tests at the Florida Ex- 
periment Station, according to 
R. A. Alexander. 

In fact, nonpelleted feeds 
showed a slight advantage in two- 
year tests with creep-fed pure- 
bred Angus and Hereford calves. 


Like Alfalfa Pellets 

“How will you have your de- 
hydrated alfalfa?” 

Three forms of dehydrated al- 
falfa, fed as a supplement to a 
fattening ration, were tested for 
preference by beef animals in an 
Arkansas study. 

Alfalfa was fed as meal, %e- 
inch pellets, and ground pellets. 
The grain ration, a 4:3:2:1 mix- 
ture of corn, oats, wheat bran, and 
cottonseed meal plus 2 pounds 
crimped barley added each feed- 
ing, was full-fed twice daily. 

The animals liked alfalfa pel- 
lets or unsupplemented grain best, 
selecting them first more than the 
others. Time spent in eating was 
greatest for the unsupplemented 
ration, followed closely by the ra- 
tion with pellets. 
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Electric Fencers 
clip weeds 
| on contact 
7 —cost only 
$1.25 per year 
to operate 







teed against lightning. 


At hardware and farm supply stores everywhere, 


EM Electric Fencer Co 


1342 N.E. Q y, Minneag 


STANLEY'S 
CROW 
REPELLENT 


PROTECTS YOUR SEED CORN 


from Crows, Pheasants, Blackbirds, Larks, 





and all ocher corn-pulling 
birds and animal pests, such 


as Moles, Gophers, Wood- 
chucks, Squirrels, etc. 


ee bohels od $2.00 

1. Ponce et 1.25 

me 2 mas «| £75 
Manufactured only by 

Cedar Hill Formulae Co. 

Box 1129-Y- New Britain, Conn. 
















AS LOW AS 
i SQ. FT. 





The ORIGINAL Polyethylene Film 
For Farm Use* 


Made in or Sun-Resistant 
Seamless Widths Up to 32 Feet 
COVERALL is water-proof, rot-proof, acid-proof. 
Meets FHA specifications. Durable, inexpensive. The 
Best Polyethylene Sheeting Money Can Buy. Made 

by Warp Bros., Chicago 51, Ill—Established 1924. 
*Warp’s Coverall Was the First Polyethylene To Be 
Successfully Tested and Used for Silage Covers 
pt beta Me me Leth 




















covess 
Available At All Leading Hardware, Lumber, 
implement 
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Can We Help Those 
Who Have Lost Loved Ones? 


For all readers we also report here 
1) an example that might increase 
your friendships and happiness and 
2) a warning that might even 
possibly save your life. 


By CLARENCE POE 
Senior Editor and Board Chairman 


I N my message this month—obviously one of the 
most heart-searching I have ever written—my hope 
is to present some helpful thoughts and lessons 
based on the sudden passing just two years ago this 
month of my younger son, William Dismukes Poe. 

Then not quite 43, he was a vice president and 
leader in our company and editor of our Carolinas- 
Virginia Edition. But in April 1958, while seem- 
ingly in the very glow and prime of health and 
vigor and just after delivering in Birmingham what 
was called “an electrifying speech”—an inspiring 
speech to cheer all his fellow workers in the very 
gloomiest hour of the 1958 depression—he was sud- 
denly and wholly unexpectedly carried off by a 
heart attack on a plane he had caught homeward- 
bound to Raleigh. 

It is from this experience that I think it my first 
imperative duty to send this warning to all young 
men who have any history of heart disease in the 
family and to all aging or not-too-strong persons: 
Never under any circumstances let yourselves work 
to what doctors call “the peril point of exhaustion.” 
This, I am sure, is what William did. He did it 
in his eagerness to complete speaking and 
editorial engagements and all other work be- 


for years made it a constant rule of daily living to 
look out for any truly worthy thing any person he 
knew had done or for any honor any friend or 
acquaintance had received, and compliment him on 
it.” And as Gordon continues: “Many a man—some- 
times in high station, and sometimes in low—has 
walked away from William with his head a little 
higher and his determination to do worthy things 
a little stronger and more firmly fixed, just because 
a few sincere and encouraging words from William 
Poe had inspired him to ‘keep on keeping on.’ And 
William, I think, received just as much pleasure 
from encouraging his friends—by words, notes, or 
letters—as did the friends who received these evi- 
dences of his warm-hearted regard.” 


Ii. 


Next, to all aspiring young men and women I 
would say, “If you love and serve our farm people, 
men and women, with wholehearted zeal and con- 
secration, their responding affection and loyalty 
will enrich your life as no mere monetary rewards 
could ever do.” That this was abundantly proved 
by William Poe is well illustrated by a resolution 
adopted by the 1958 meeting of the North Carolina 
Master Farm Families’ Association: 

“Now and for always, his name stands immortal 
in the hearts and minds of the farm people. We 
who stand on the shore will often in memory en- 
vision him as we recall those things he said and 
did to make our lives richer, better, and happier. 
What shall we say of one who loved us and our 
way of life, whose heart burned with our problems, 
whose mind worked for our good, whose voice 
spoke always in our behalf, and whose fingers wrote 
of our needs and problems, whose handshake in- 
spired our hands to nobler work, whose smile en- 
couraged us in our darkest hour, and whose life 
inspired us to higher, nobler living?” 








fore leaving on a two weeks’ editorial trip in 
California. Somehow or other I had come to 
assume, as I feel he had, that, at least in the 
case of one so young and vigorous, any serious 
heart trouble would first give warning by one 
or more relatively light attacks. I warn now 
that it could come in one massive, fatal shock. 


Il. 


Next I come to my belief that mentioning 
some of William Poe’s outstanding principles 
and ideals might lead an even greater num- 
ber of readers to follow his example. In all 
cases just to try to do “the right thing” was 
not enough for William Poe. He approved 
Thomas Davidson’s test for any situation, 
“What does nobility command?” and thus 
felt one should not merely do the right thing, 
but the gracious, helpful, and if possible the 
inspiring thing. On this point his longtime 
friend and fellow worker, John B. Gordon, 
reports a revealing incident. 

“I was walking across the street to lunch 
with him one day,” says Gordon, “when Wil- 
liam stopped an acquaintance and congratu- 
lated him on something the man had done or 
some attitude the man had taken. I hardly 
thought the matter important enough for 
praise. But William explained that he had 
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Christ Said, “Serve the Living” 


Many people have long puzzled over Matthew 
8: 21-22 in which Christ seems to have forbidden 
a disciple “to go and bury his father.” 

Yet properly understood, this becomes Christ’s 
most constructive wisdom for the bereaved. He 
did not mean that the man should not take time 
to see his father’s body interred. But the phrase 
“to bury his father” in Christ’s time meant not 
just interment. It meant spending at least one 
and possibly two or three weeks of required, 
formalized mourning. 

It was against all such futile, formalized, and 
time-wasting mourning that Christ protested. 
Instead’ He would seem to have said essentially 
this to His disciple: “After the burial itself you 
can do nothing—absolutely nothing—for the dead. 
Leave them alone and instead go quickly—immedi- 
ately—and lose your sorrow in service to the living!” 

And in apparently proclaiming this philosophy, 
was not Christ giving to all bereaved persons then 
and now both sound Christianity and the soundest 
modern psychology? We even have a modern 
phrase for it—“You must sublimate your sorrow.” 











IV. 


And now I should like to bring a message} 
all those among our readers who, having lost loy 
ones, have found it 
to readjust their lives { 
their loss. The first th 


William D. Poe 
1915-1958 


His example might 
inspire you. 


to do is this: Try to put 
your experience in proper 
perspective. You have had 
a great sorrow. But would you not agree with what 
Tennyson wrote after the death of his beloved young 
friend, Arthur Hallam— 

’Tis better to have loved and lost 

Than never to have loved at all. 


Suppose you have lost a child. Yet would you not 
agree with that poignant sentiment in one of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s poems in which a woman who has 
no children seeks to comfort a bereaved mother: 
“But ah! so sadder than yourself am I 
Who have no child to die!” 

Or if, having lost one child, you think you have 
known the ultimate in sorrow, may you not well 
think of the far greater tragedies 50 to 100 years 
ago when all over the South such things happened 
as this in my old home neighborhood: “Joe Elkins 
had four children; all died of diphtheria. Hath Gil- 
more lost four boys in two weeks from diphtheria. 
A man named Malone lost seven grown children 
the same fall from typhoid fever.” 


Vv. 

Next, we must change futile sorrow into 
fruitful service. Suppose a father and mother 
have lost a boy or girl. Should not every such 
parent first try to find, encourage, and help 
some living boy or girl — or some organized 
group of boys and girls? Maybe in school, 
Sunday school, Scouting, 4-H, FFA, or FHA? 
To serve as worthy memorials to loved ones, 
many people give (or will) money for scholar- 
ships . . . for hospital beds . . . for build- 
ing, enlarging, or beautifying schools and 
churches . . . for parks or playgrounds... 
for missions. . . . And try to help all those 
needy classes to whom Christ (in His Parable 
of the Last Judgment) tells us we must give 
our love and sympathy—and work for peace. 


To sum up may we say: If any lost loved 
one could speak, would not he or she express 
to you this positive wish: “Be happy — and 
help others be happy,” or still more accurate- 
ly “Be happy by helping others be happy. 
And in following this counsel you may not 
only find peace but also a deepened faith. As 
a gifted woman who had lost her own son ® 
an accident wrote me after William’s passing: 
“Our life here is only a part of the Great Ad- 
venture. There is more to come. Much more. 
. .. And God will never let His purpose for 
any child of His be defeated by chance.” 
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When he knocked out diseases, milk production came back. 


WHAT HE DID 
WHEN DISEASES 
CUT HIS | 
MILK CROP 





Jack Scarborough put Aureomycin Crumbles 


Foot rot, “hidden” infections, colds 
and pneumonia—these diseases pull 
a cow down fast by throwing her 
“off-feed.” That’s why sickness and 
lost appetites soon resulted in a sub- 
stantial loss of milk production in 
the 34-cow herd of Jack Scarbor- 
ough, The Rock, Georgia. 

He had heard about AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles and decided to try them 
because he was in real trouble. 
Here’s what he reports: 


Cleaned up diseases— 
restored production 


**AUREOMYCIN® Crumbles have re- 
duced to the vanishing point the dis- 
eases which were causing our almost 
50%-production losses. 

“In the two years we have been 


to work fast to restore lost appetites 
and bring cows back to good health. 


using AUREOMYCIN Crumbles, we 
have experienced only one case of 
foot rot and no incidence of pink 
eye. This time the foot rot did not 
spread to the other cows. 


“Before using AUREOMYCIN 
Crumbles, this disease would spread 
from one cow to another. It always 
seemed that our best producers were 
the hardest hit. Since using AUREO- 
MYCIN Crumbles, we have had only 
one case of foot rot in two years — 
and it did not spread. Furthermore, 
last winter, which was the wettest 
in five years, we had no cases at all. 


“Our production came right 
back to normal when the AUREOMY- 
CIN Crumbles knocked out our dis- 
ease problems. I think the value of 








IMPORTANT: SEE FOR YOURSELF! Ask your regular sup- 
plier for a FREE sample of AUREOMYCIN Crumbles for test- 
ing in your own herd. He will gladly give you a 1-lb. sample 
‘which is enough to treat a 1000-lb. cow for two weeks. 





CYANAMID SERVES. THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


Crumbles in my operation has been 
proven beyond a doubt. It has done 
wonders.” 


How Aureomycin Crumbles work 


AUREOMYCIN Crumbles won’t “make 
more milk”— but they will make a 
healthier herd and healthier herds 
produce more! 

AUREOMYCIN Crumbles contain 
two grams of AUREOMYCIN per 
pound. AUREOMYCIN is the broad- 
spectrum antibiotic which effec- 
tively fights bacteria that cause 
many visibleand “hidden” diseasesin 
dairy cows. AUREOMYCIN Crumbles 
are packed in 50-lb. bags and are 
available from your veterinarian, 
druggist or feed dealer. American 
Cyanamid Company, Agricultural 
Division, New York 20, New York. 
®AUREOMYCIN is American Cyana- 
mid Company’s trademark for 
chlortetracycline. 


AUREOMYCIN 


CRUMBLES 
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Interest Rates Getting Out of Hand 


Modern, progressive farming has become so expensive that many 
operators must borrow heavily. The cost of money has become 
almost as important to farm people as the cost of labor,. ma- 
chinery, and materials such as fertilizers and insecticides. A 
marked increase in the cost of money puts a still tighter squeeze 
on farmers. And it comes at a time when farm prices are going 
down and costs going up. 

We realize that the control of credit is said to be one way 
to control inflation. Money is tight because the demand for 
money is unusually heavy. The money supply is not growing 
as fast as the demand. The Federal Reserve Board is trying to 
curb boom and inflation by making money expensive. In this 
way, it would discourage business from growing too fast, thus 
pushing prices higher. It would curb a boom now—and prevent 
a break later. 

This sounds good; and it doesn’t work too great a hardship 
in some businesses. But there are many folks, farmers for in- 
stance, who have to go ahead and borrow regardless of interest 
rates. Usually, it is the little fellow that is hurt. The Bigs can . 
come nearer taking care of themselves. 


There is a limit as to how far the Government can go in 
raising interest rates without causing a severe reduction in con- 
sumer demand and large-scale unemployment. Moreover, we 
can’t quite understand the philosophy of those who think it is 
wrong for prices of everything else to go up, but all right for the 
price of money to be forced higher and higher. Expensive credit 
adds to the cost of doing business and, to that extent, is infla- 
tionary in itself. After all, the manipulation of credit is not 
the only way to put a brake on inflation. Deficit Government 
spending and the wage-cost-price spiral are also responsible. The 
Government has gone as far as it should in boosting interest 
rates in an effort to control inflation. Shouldn’t it do its own 








High money costs hurt 
farmers and small busi- 
nessmen most. 
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part by balancing its budget? 








Shall We Survive War 
or Prevent War? 


As The Progressive Farmer has pointed out, war 
preparations and costs growing out of past wars 
already represent practically $3 out of every $4 of 
our staggering total of federal expenditures and 
federal debt. It would, therefore, be a distressing 
prospect if America now has to choose between 1) a 
nuclear war that might destroy half of our people 
and 2) ever and ever increasing expenditures and 
taxes to enable us to keep ahead of Russia. 

In such a situation, we are reminded of the old 
Negro preacher who said, “When I comes to two 
roads, one leading to the devil and the other to hell, 
I takes to the woods!” And we believe the plain 
people of America now want some such escape. 

’ What, then, is the seemingly best possible solu- 
tionP What should we demand of all candidates 
for President and also for the United States Senate 
this year? Must we not demand men who will make 
a supreme effort-to do these two things: 1) Make 
the U. S. strong enough to discourage Russia from 
starting a war, or in case of war strong enough to 
win. 2) Not only make America strong enough to 
win a war, but also work with all peace-loving na- 
tions to prevent war from happening at all. 

To meet. the desperately critical needs of the 
next four years, a candidate must first convince the 
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American people of his sincerity. We must believe 
that with all his mind and heart and soul he wants 
to save our men, women, and children from the 
deaths, mutilations, and appalling devastation nu- 
clear war would now bring on any nation. And 
next, in simple and convincing language that plain 
people can understand, such a candidate must do 
two other things: 1) He must demonstrate that he 
has not merely a national outlook but a world out- 
look and a profound understanding of the major 
world problems that now threaten peace. 2) He 
must demonstrate an all-out determination to work 
unceasingly for all wise and promising methods for 
promoting sound international disarmament and 
permanent peace. Only in such candidates can we 
find hope. 


“Precision Planning” Can Help 


Many articles in The Progressive Farmer we urge 
subscribers to read or possibly re-read. In the Feb- 
ruary issue, however, we had something not merely 
to read or re-read but to study—really study. In 
fact, to get real benefits from it you need to study 
it as hard as you ever studied any school subject 
in cramming for an exam. 

Lord Bacon said some books may be briefly 
tasted, but the best need to be thoroughly “chewed 
and digested.” Our Precision Farm Planning article 


needs not only to be chewed and digested now, but 
you will then need to take pencil and paper and © 
put all your mind into figuring just how to apply 
Precision Farm Planning principles to your own 
farm operations in 1960 and later. 

For all these reasons, we trust you will hunt up 
the February issue and then put our Precision Farm 
Planning article (or the entire issue) in your desk 
or some place for safekeeping so you can frequently 
refer to it in future. For from now on you will be 
almost constantly hearing about Precision Farm 
Planning and will wish to know what it means. The 
article constitutes a genuine textbook on the sub- 
ject for all farmers who wish to make revolutionary 
new scientific methods help them make bigger net 
profits from their crops and livestock. 


Cotton Growers—You Need 
Organization of Your Own 


Cotton producers need a beltwide organization of 
their own. The nearest thing to such an organiza- 
tion is the American Cotton Producer Associates, 
which now has member organizations in Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Tennessee, North 
Carolina, and the Texas High Plains. 

Wilmer Smith, Lynn County (Tex.) farmer, was 
recently elected president of American Cotton Pro- 
ducer Associates. On his election, he announced a 
program for ACPA that includes 1) a membership 
drive to unite producers in all cotton states and 
2) the development of present and future stands on 
farm legislation for cotton producers. 

Cotton producers are badly handicapped in 
standing up for their interests because they have 
no over-all organization of their own. They are 
represented in several organizations. But there is 
good reason to believe that on price legislation 
some of these groups do not represent the wishes 
of the majority of cotton producers. 

For these and other good reasons, producers 
need an organization of their own. We wish Ameri- 
can Cotton Producer Associates success in their 
efforts to expand. The organization should include 
all sorts of cotton producers, big and little, owner 
and tenant. And it must give heed to the interests 
and welfare of cotton producers as a whole rather 
than any particular group, if it is to do what we 
hope it can do. 


Wake Up and Read 


How long has it been since you went inside your 
local library or called at the bookmobile when it 
came through your community? National Library 
Week, April 3-9, reminds us again of the impor 
tance of books. Books as a source of pleasure, yes; 
but even more important, as a source of knowledge. 

Encourage your children to read. Leave good 
books in easy reach. You will be helping to form 
a habit that will benefit them in countless ways. 

One of the greatest mistakes any man or womall 
can make is to consider education ended whet 
schooldays are ended. And the world of books i 
yours, literally for the asking, when you use yout 
library. 
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V-8’s with something 
you didn’t expect... 


economy! 


You expect more power, more pep and smooth- 
ness from a V-8 engine. In a new INTERNA- 
TIONAL V-8 powered truck, you get all that — 
and more! 


That’s because these engines deliver out- 
standing gas mileage under full load... 
through starts and stops, in all types of ter- 
rain and traffic. Along with that, they’re built 
for long life, designed for easy maintenance. 


Now these true-truck V-8 engines are stand- 
ard equipment in light and medium-duty 
INTERNATIONAL models. To find out how little 
you have to pay today to own one, see your 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer or Branch now. 


Stake or platform models have 
stronger frames to withstand 
strains of speed and load. 


V-8-powered pickups with Bonus- 
Load bodies take 25% more 
cargo. Here’s style, comfort — 
and remarkable gas mileage! 








Travelall,® with snappy V-8 power, 
is a comfortable 8-passenger vehicle 
with extra loadspace, road clearance. 





i 
INTERNATIONAL 


« TRUCKS 





international Harvester Co., Chicago 
Motor Trucks » Crawler Tractors 


Farm EauipmentandFarnat tractors WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 








Sell an Extra ‘Ton 
of Pork This Year 


HOW? You can do it by marketing 


just one extra pig from every other litter of a 10-sow 
herd . . . (two litters per sow per year). 

Today’s average producer can do that much— 
and more—just by applying the proven principles 
of Life Cycle Management. 

How do you get an extra pig to send to market? 

One way is to farrow one more per litter with 
the help of a Life Cycle feeding and manage- 
ment program for the breeding herd. This can 
help the average producer eliminate up to 80% 
of the causes of variations in litter sizes, accord- 
ing to one college study. 

Another way is to wean an extra pig per litter 
with the help of a good Life Cycle pig program 
and a modern starter feed. This combination can 
dramatically reduce the number of runts and give 
all pigs a flying start to jumbo weaning weights. 

And still another way is to cut mortality with 
a disease-fighting feed containing Terramycin®. 

While any of these improvements can give you 
an extra ton of pork to sell this year, improve- 
ments through Life Cycle Management don’t 
have to be big—or dramatic—to be profitable. 

If you are a typical hog producer who, for 
example, might market 7 pigs per litter... or 
get 1.2 lbs. daily gain per head . . . and uses 420 
Ibs. of feed per 100 Ibs. of gain—here’s what 
every 1% improvement through Life Cycle Man- 
agement can do for you: 

It can give you an extra 280 lbs. of pork to sell, 
per year from every 10 sows, thanks to larger litter sizes 
.. . or give you 252 more lbs. of gain in the same feeding 
time... or help you save ¥% ton of feed per year from 
every 10 sows, with 2 litters per sow per year. 

Regardless what your goals are for 1960 — 
whether you’re shooting for an extra ton... 
or only an extra 1% or 2%—it will pay you 
to see the feed man displaying the Life Cycle 
Management sign. 

Have him show you how his programs are 
designed to help you increase hog profits through 
Life Cycle Management. 

And while you’re there, have him explain 
how his feeds with Terramycin can help you: 
e increase gains « improve feed efficiency e reduce 
feeding time to market weight e decrease early 
pig mortality e and, with high-level feeds, prevent 
or treat: scours « respiratory diseases « secondary 
infections « help maintain weight gains in the 
presence of Atrophic Rhinitis « and help reduce 
abortion rate or birth of dead or weak pigs from 
Leptospirosis. 
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